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A Painted Lady perhaps... what a prize for a youthful collector! But the 


obsolete machinery and metal scrap in the factory yard is a collector’s item, too— 
for an organisation like Thos. W. Ward Ltd. who have the 
facilities to handle it on a large scale. 

Scrap metal accounts for more than half the metallic charge fed 
into Britain’s iron and steel furnaces. Much of this passes through Wards’ | 
depots where mountains of metal are sorted and processed every day. 

In these modern times, scrap has become an industry itself, 


and, asin many other fields Wards are in the forefront of the industry. 


SERVING INDUSTRY AROUND THE WORLD TH OS. W.. WARD LTD 


Head Office: ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE. LANCASTER PLACE : STRAND W.C.2 
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THE MARCHING WIND 


LEONARD CLARK’s gripping record of a 


search for a mountain higher than Everest. 


WARTIME PILOT, flying off course in Central Asia 

with his altimeter showing more than 29,000 feet, 
found himself looking up at a mountain towering above 
him. It was Amne Machin. No white man had ever stood 
on its slopes. 


In 1949, Leonard Clark, a tough American explorer, 
persuaded the Chinese general, Ma Pu-fang, to equip him 
with an expedition to solve the riddle of this uncharted 
peak. In his book “The Marching Wind,” Clark has told 
the full story of his incredible journey, of how—dressed 
for safety in Tibetan clothes—he penetrated the unknown 


lands north-east of Tibet. A 16,000-word book condensation of 


**The Marching Wind” is published as 
a PRESENTATION SUPPLEMENT in 


JOHN BULL 


OUT WEDNESDAY, 26th OCT. —4d. 


This is an absorbing story of an almost unknown 
people, of the curious mysticism of the Lamas, of feasting 
and temples, of savage fighting . . . above all, of Amne 
Machin itself, dazzlingly beautiful, worshipped as a god, 
jealously guarded by fanatical Ngolok tribesmen. 


MADE-TO-MEASURE OR 
OFF-THE-PEG? 


Would you rather have one beautifully 
tailored suit than ten “ off-the-peg”? Do 
you like something that carries the personal 
touch of skilled craftsmanship rather than 
the hurried look of mass-production? 
Then you are obviously a perfec- 

tionist, and when it comes to 

buying a briefcase only 

a Unicorn will satisfy you. 

You will appreciate the 

superb workmanship of a 

Unicorn — beautifully 

stitched and hand-finished 

in natural leathers and 

carefully designed to give 

capacity without bulk; to carry 

all that a businessman might 

need yet still retain a handsome 

slimness. 


You can tell a 
Vantella! 


Retractable handles 
for under-arm use. 


) You can tell it by its 
Aly perfectly groomed Van Heusen 
collars and cuffs. You can 
recognize its air of easy comfort 
—its unshrinking neckband, its 
ample room in the chest, 
its coat-style cut... Yet, for all its 
good manners, it’s only 49/< 


VANTELLA 


(with Van Heusen Rega. collars and cuffs) 


The perfect shirtt—made by Cotella 


Pattern-card from A/M COTELLA, I LONG LANE, SEI 


The immaculate model illustrated is a “‘Com- 
bination” case in two senses: (a) retractable 
handles permit under-arm use as a folio case or, 
when the contents are more bulky, carrying as a 
briefcase—(b) the unique lock is a precision-made 
brass combination lock of miniature proportions 
designed for exclusive use on Unicorn products. 
Seven roomy compartments for files and loose 
papers, and two small ones for business cards, ete. 
Model C.F. Natural coach hide, 18” x 12”, £8.8.0 
(15}” x 104”, £7.18.0). Golden tan or Autumn tan 
pigskin, 18” x 12”, £9.13.0 (15}” x 104”, £9.3.0). 
Hand grained black morocco, 15}” x 104”, £10.10.0. 
All are available without lock—less 10/6d. Post 
free and tax free in U.K. 


Obtainable at the Unicorn Showroom, 39, Bur- 
lington Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1. (Phone Hyde 
Park 8939) or by post direct from the work benches 
at Woodhill Works, (Dept. E.T.9) Bury, Lancs. 
Bury 2133. U.S.A. Orders and enquiries: Sterling 
nen 225 Kearny Street, San Francisco, 
, Cal. 


Miniature Combina- 
tion lock—exclusive 
to Unicorn. 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 
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A precision-built typewriter, the Olivetti 
Studio 44 is designed with the painstaking 
attention to efficient detail that distinguishes © 
all Olivetti products. Its completeness: and 
versatility give it an essential place in the 
small busy office, where it will stand up 
to any amount of heavy work. 


86 character keyboard - Full length 
platen - Carriage on roller bearings - 
Key-set tabulator - Personal touch 
tuning - Standard size ribbon spools - 
Half spacing - Attractive carrying case. 


“ 
Olivetti Studio 44 fern) 


Wen tee 
SQa7 


A MT) 


l 


British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.€.2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Mrs. 


Chapman’s 


busy 
day 


RS. CHAPMAN is a housewife. Her 

husband runs a prosperous and expand- 
ing firm of builders’ merchants in a town not far from the 
Surrey-Hampshire border. They live with their two small 
sons in a large house on a wooded slope a few miles out. 


Mrs. Chapman has plenty to do, even though she has her 
own small car in which to get around and a full-time man to 
look after the garden. The children want watching and there 
are the hundred and one chores that have to be done even in 
a modern labour-saving home. Besides, her husband is presi- 
dent of the local ratepayers’ association, which means rather 
a lot of voluntary secretarial work for her in the evenings. 


There was quite a stir in the village when she was chosen 
to represent Surrey in a national floral decoration contest, 
and a brand-new enthusiasm for ‘Sunday painting’ has 
aroused great interest among her colleagues in the Women’s 
Institute. Yes, she is indeed a busy woman. 


Mrs. Chapman reads The Listener—chiefly for its reports 
of broadcasts on social problems, for the book reviews, and 
to keep in touch with the London art exhibitions; but she is 
always intrigued to discover how interested she becomes in 


an article about a foreign country, or some industrial topic. 
Yet she is but one of thousands* who find that The Listener 
satisfies a need for stimulating and varied reading. 


The Listener does have this unique influence among 
well-informed people, who in their turn enjoy considerable 
local prestige. Advertisers who wish to appeal directly and 
economically to a selective market of people of influence and 
discrimination will find no better medium than the advertise- 
ment columns of The Listener. 


* Certified Weekly Net Sales, Jan.-June 1955, 139,752 


Carries influence with influential people 


A BBC PUBLICATION. ALL ENQUIRIES TO: TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET. LONDON, W.l 
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harvests and health 


The snake was an ancient symbol of Time 
and the turning yout with its earth-seasons 
of spring planting, summer growth, 
autumn harvest and winter sleep. 


And the snake of sculapius has, 


ra he 
PAB 


since classical times, been a symbol of healing. 


Agriculture to produce man’s food. 
§ ? 


and medicine to care for his health... 


The improvement of crops 


. . - . > . < = a 
has been the main businéss of Fisons EMG Soe ed tat nie 


for a hundred years and more, 


almost since the science and production Pert rrr... 
Pe alee 
PN cline tetas 


of chemical fertilizers began. 
And, in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 


in the field of chemicals for medicine. 


Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the world. 


FISONS LIMITED: Harvest House * Felixstowe * Suffolk. .......cccccccccccccees 
FERTILIZERS * HEAVY CHEMICALS 


@eeeseegese o4 


POORER E SEE EEEEHETEES SEFHEHHHHEHH SESE eeeeescereseees 


OPO RRR EEHEHEHEEE EEE HEE HEEE EH EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EE EEEE EERE EEEE EEE EEEHEEEESEH EE EEESE @eeeeeseeeseeeee 


Fisons are among the largest manufacturers 


COCR ESR ESHER SEE EEEHEESES EEE ESET EE EE SEED See eeeceresesese 


in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal 


SOOPER HSE HH HEHEHE EHESEHT ESET ESE TOC TES ESE SEH EEE EEE 


food preparations and fine chemicals for 


SPHERE HERR E EEE H ESET EEE EE SES SEE TEESE EEEES ee eeereeseoererese 


Industry. Many of Fisons products in 


POPP R Ree E HEE EEE HEHEHE ESE EESESEEESEHEEEEES OCHO SESE SESE EEETEES 


these fields are household names 


SOOO OEE EHO EEE HEHEHE EHH EEE EEEEEHEEEHEEETEEHEEEH ED eeeeeee eee seeere 


Sebo reese wees eeeeeeeeeseeeeeee SRO E HEE EHEEHEEEEEEEEHEEHESHEEEEHHES EE EHESESSSSTEESEER ETE EES 


waa FT SONS sac 
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re] LU alo om bring the 


advantages of the | 


dictating machine 


to every office — 


large or small. 


THe STENORETTE does all that is required of a dictating 
machine—takes a full 25 minutes’ dictation per spool ; 
records meetings or conferences verbatim; records both 
sides of telephone conversations ; notes down your engage- 
ments and other information that cannot be left to memory. 
It automatically adjusts the level of the recorded voice, 
suppresses background noises and plays back with an even, 
well modulated clarity that makes transcription clear to you 
as well as your typist. The tape can be used over and over 
again. Because of its robust construction, the Stenorette 
is genuinely portable and can be used for recording meetings 
or reports away from your office. 

Whether you employ one typist or many, the Stenorette can 
double their output while saving you time and money. Its 
operation is simplicity itself. 


A fully descriptive folder is available, or your radio, photo- 


graphic or office equipment supplier will be pleased to 
arrange a demonstration. 


with the amazing 


35 gns. 
With tape, spool, and dust cover. 
Dictating Outfit (microphone and 
dictation pads) 6 gns. Transctip- 
tion Outfit (earphone and foot 
switch) 6 gns. 
H.P. terms available 
GRUNDIG (Gt. BRITAIN) LTD. 
DEPT. E., 39-41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


Se rr 


Mido Ladies’ Watches—are the smallest, 
most graceful self-winding 100% water- 
proof watches made, each unsurpassed in 
beauty of design 


Mido Men’s Watches—featuring Powerwind, 
the newest, most advanced  self-winding 
mechanism. Powerwind has only 7 parts 
instead of 16 or more customary parts 


Wherever you go— north, east, south or west... whatever you 
do — ride, swim, climb or ski... your Mido Multifort Super- 
automatic may go safely with you, infallibly on time, magni- 
ficently in fashion! And whether on your own sturdy wrist, 
or your lady's graceful forearm, your Mido is the world’s only 
“worry-free” watch, day after day after day. Your Mido is 
completely automatic — set it, then forget it! Mido features 
Powerwind, science’s simplest, most advanced self-windin 

mechanism — so dependable it rivals perpetual motion! As 


to see Mido at fine jeweiry stores the world over! Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


Mide 
LTIFORT 


“pantomant 


wn Y OWeTWINE 
1. SELF-WINDING 


2. 100% WATERPROOF 3, SHOCK-PROTECTED 
Jupetautematic 


4, ANTI-MAGNETIC 5, UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRING 
Mido watches are sold and serviced in 63 countries throughout the world. 
Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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CADBURY'S REDUCE PRICES 


of chocolate biscuits 


“Traditional policy of 
downward 
price adjustment” 


On the 26th September Cadburys announced the reduc- 

tion in price of five of their biscuit lines, the reductions 

ranging from Id. to 4d. per pound. Almost exactly 

Mr. Laurence J. Cadbury, Chairman, a year before, on the 17th September, 1954, a new 

Cadbury Brothers Limited c 

factory at Moreton on the Wirral peninsula was opened. 

Milk Assorted ib. 24 2/Od. It was built to specialize in the manufacture of 
; «< 1/10d chocolate biscuits by the most efficient modern methods. 
Milk Shorteake . Mb. Yaoi 1/100. We are glad to say that the new factory and plant 
Milk Wafer ib. 2 «= .2/1d. have produced economies. In accordance with our 
Choco‘ate Sandwich ib. 24 1/11d. traditional policy, as stated by the Chairman Mr. an 
Cadbury, earlier this year, we are at once passing on the 


Orange Sandwich ib. 2< 1/11d. = advantage to the public. 


Cadbury’s new factory at Moreton on the Wirral peninsula, opened in September, 1954 
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TTC UMM CULO LO 


= To do their 
The - | job, 


Chairman 


takes advertisements 


...because HE’s got to be there. the Air... 


«He takes Sabena because — ————— 
He’s got to be there early 


sok nun ance first have 


expert airline for expert 
travellers fills the bill and 


loves doing it. to be R FAD 
Ask any expert travel agent. : 


Offices and agents 
in any major European city 


S AB t iS A Advertisements work very well indeed in 


el THE READER’S DIGEST 
e&LGiaa 4IRLINES 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 


—by the 
company 
we 

keep 


The company we keep is exacting company. In our dealings, whether with 
banker, steelmaker or industrial chemist, we must continually measure up 
to uncompromising and searching standards of achievement and stability. 
Our concern is with any business with a problem which can be solved by 
punched card methods—electrical or electronic—a fact which can a be 
discovered by talking the problem over. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO LTD AOLLERITA ex 


Offices throughout Great Britain and Overseas soa dt lea 


ACCOUNTING 
Head Office: 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: HYDE PARK 8155 


ae 
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Photographed for picture post by Bert Hard; 


Who chooses the ear? 


Father pays of course—as always. So he is the one who has most say on how much, how 
big, how many to the gallon. But Mother has views of her own, especially about colour 
and comfort. Jimmy won’t look at anything that’s not a ‘proper job’ from boot to bonnet, 
and Joan, while trying the cushions, has a shrewd eye for whether the back will take the 
neighbours’ Labrador standing up. Choosing a car is a family affair. 

And to make it more likely that it’s your car they choose your best and cheapest way 
is to advertise in a magazine that goes right round the family and stays around a whole 
week—often more. Your best family magazine is PICTURE POST. It goes into over 


14%, million households. It is read by 5 million people every week. It clinches innumerable 
family purchases. 


Who chooses the family television set, soft drinks, confectionery 
i — Cc oT family » soft » confectionery, 


_ cereals, soap and toothpaste? They’re all very much family pur- 
PO ST chases. They can all be sold through PICTURE POST. 
e 
for family purchase 


HULTON’S NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Noel Holland, Advertisement Manager, 43-44 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4. Telephone: FLEet Street 5011 
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Arranging a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 


Liebfraumilch 


Riosterkeller 


a medium-dry Liebfraumilch 
—the perfect wine for your 
guests to enjoy throughout 
the meal. Klosterkeller is 


F E N IN E R y-B ELTS recommended by all good 
- AND 


hotels and restaurants, 


Imported by 


TAPER-LOCK PULLEYS | | crurson, owwnam 


In stock at all Fenner Branches in Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff, & Company Ltd. 
Cleckheaton, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, 


Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton-on-Tees, 25 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
Stoke-on-Trent. ; 5 ; 
Wholesale Wine Merchants 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL Est. 1820 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


THE UNITED 


THE stee/ AROUND YOU 


COMPANIES U9 


When you look at your watch, board a bus, or enter a 
building, you rely upon some of the hundreds of 
different kinds of steel made by United Steel. 

From their furnaces and mills come steels for products 
great and small, as diverse as watch springs and 
stainless steel for watch cases, alloy steels for 

vehicles, plates and structural shapes for building. 
United Steel have the greatest variety in products 


and markets of the whole British steel industry. 


TH 


NITED STEEL 


PaNEES Fi BE TE DB 


c 0 
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Wilmot Breeden 


at the Motor Show Earls Court 


BIRMINGHAM LOND O'N MANCHESTER Q@QLAsaow MELBOURNE TORONTO 


s¢ |. . let us say how very much we appreciate the fact that you have completed 
C u rr rays our new Metal Finishing Department by the scheduled date, in spite of the appalling 
weather conditions which confronted your erection gangs last winter. 
" ... the finished structure is light and airy, and has removed the 
54 e eC ha af terrible bogy of corrosion which has worried us for years. Throughout the whole of our 
factory the fumes from the Anodising Plant have adversely affected the steelworks— 
necessitating constant painting. Now, thanks to you, we have installed the plant 
° in a corrosion-proof building, which requires no painting or maintenance and our 
Ach iwvem ents Directors feel that we are very greatly indebted to you for your assistance. 99 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by a Director of Messrs. Haynes, Ford & Elliott Ltd. 


Concurrently Beecham Buildings have erected 
the largest prefabricated industrial building 
in this country; a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in 
the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
& allow Beecham to keep the pace on 
; all their numerous contracts. 
For technical efficiency and well 
studied economy in Industrial 
Building you are advised to con 
sult Beecham Buildings Limited. 


. . completed to 
schedule this factory 
illustrates another 
successful Beecham 
contract, undertaken 
during a period of 
mazimum production. 


Beecham Po eo as May we advise you on your 


: industrial Building programme? 


PUTT Thay: s 


BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED ert. p, sHrrsTon-oN-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE. Tel. Shipston-on-Stour 315, 316 & : = 
AP.211 
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OMsIS ent high a | ‘ constant supply and pressure .., 
when you wiih oxygen in your own works 


That’s why there has been such a big welcome for the Butterley Oxygenerator. 
By producing oxygen in your own works, you can rely on consistent high 
quality and constant supply and pressure. That way, you gain by faster, 
cleaner cutting ... fewer production hold-ups ... increased saving at 


every stage of the operation. 


It’s easy to maintain a Butterley Oxyegenerator This brochure will 
Y yY Uxyg 


tell you how. Send for your copy today! 


Biurrearer - 


Nygenerators 


make sure of your oxygen supplies 


oN 
OXYGEN DIVISION, THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED, 9 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE SLOANE: 8172/3. 


Like many other major engineering enterprises in all parts of the 
World, we generate our own oxygen for use in the manufacture of: 


RAILWAY AND OTHER BRIDGES; CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORK} UNIT BRIDGING; OVERHEAD CRANES}; RAILWAY WAGONS AND MINE CARS; fRON CASTINGS} 
IRON PAVING; MINING AND SHEET METAL MACHINERY; WROUGHT IRON BARS; SEWAGE EJECTORS, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS; WOOL WASHING MACHINERY, 


sf 
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Gia4 Talks Business 


Who could do 


Maintaining contact with the people who hold the 
key to business in the world is a job which must be 
done by any company that hopes to increase its share 
of the international market. 


Leading companies everywhere are doing this job 
very successfully through their advertisements in 
the two international editions of LIFE. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL’S selective circulation around 
the world is complemented by LIFE EN ESPANOL’s top- 
of-the-market circulation in Latin America. Between 
them these editions cover 120 countries outside the 
U.S. and Canada once a fortnight. 95% of the sub- 


aid? 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


{merica 
-in knglish around the world 


-in Spanish for Latin 
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WANTED 


A SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
able to visit 
business and 
government leaders 
in 120 countries 
once a fortnight 


a job like this? 


scribers to the LIFE international editions are in 
business, the professions or government. Four out of 
five subscribers in business are senior executives — 
company presidents, chairmen, managing directors, 
owners and partners. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL—average net paid circulation 250,000 
copies in English, circulating in 120 countries outside North 
America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL—average net paid circulation 250,000 
copies in Spanish, circulating in Central and South America. 

These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE 
MAGAZINE, with a combined circulation of over 500,000 
copies every fortnight. 


Write, telephone, or call for further information to The Advertisement Manager, Life 
International Editions, Time & Life Building, New Bond Sireet, London WI. 


Grosvenor 4080 
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*PRESTIGE’ WALLTYPE 7 
CAN OPENER 37/6d. * 
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‘PRESTIGE’ GOURMET 
CARVING SET 45/-. 


* 
* 
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‘PRESTIGE’ SET OF 
KITCHEN TOOLS 97/6d. 


«=x 
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HAVE PRESTIGE 


If you were to look into the kitchen of any 
woman whose husband has made his mark, 
more often than not you would find 
‘Prestige’ Housewares. And the reason’s 
not far to seek. These beautiful and 
practical products are the obvious 

choice of people for whom only 

the best will do. This 

year be really thoughtful 

and give ‘Prestige’ 

go to those important 

people on your 

Christmas list. 

‘Prestige’ House- 

wares are ideal 

for business 

gift-giving because they 

bring pleasure and real pride 

of possession, not just to one 

person, but to the entire family. It’s 

so easy to send the right thing. Just hand 
your Christmas list to your secretary and 
ask her to visit any store where fine house- 
wares are sold. They'll have a wide selection of 


‘Prestige’... for your customers and for you. 


MADE BY PLATERS & STAMPERS LTD., PRESTIGE HOUSE, 14/18 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 





No fewer than six of the eight models in the current 
Daimler range are capable of 100 miles per hour or over. 


The new One-O-Four 


Daimler now introduce the One-O-Four, a new 34 
litre car with greatly increased engine power producing 
a speed of 100 m.p.h. Acceleration is really vivid, with 
a particularly brilliant third gear performance so indis- 
pensable in modern traffic conditions. The extra large 
brakes are servo-assisted. There are also the famous 
Conquests and a new luxurious 3-seater Drophead 
Coupé. The really outstanding road holding for which 
the modern Daimler is renowned combines with the 
unique preselector fluid transmission to provide a 
silent smoothness of performance that is quite un- 


equalled for rapid and tireless cross-country travel. 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED: RADFORD WORKS: COVENTRY. 
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) 
‘The new 

high-speed 
Daimlers 


| One-O 


The One-O-Four 34 litre model. 100 m.p.h. Servo-assisted brakes. 
Tubeless safety tyres. Also the unique One-O-Four Lady’s Model, 
embodying many special features of feminine appeal. (Both One-O-Four 
models available with 44 litre engines). The 44 litre 4-light Daimler Saloon 

100 m.p.h. Servo-assisted brakes. 4 door saloon body. Overdrive top gear. 


3 brilliant, fine-looking Conquests 


The Century Saloon. 100 b.h.p. engine. Over 90'm.p.h. 
The Conquest Saloon. 75 b.h.p. engine. Over 80 m.p.h. 
The New Drophead Coupé. 100 m.p.h. Three separate luxurious seals. 
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Mr Butler on Trial 


autumn Budget burst like a bombshell on Wednesday night. 

It is not usually wise to attack a politician for doing something 
that is politically disadvantageous ; and since Labour’s main case before 
the country is that Mr Butler pulled the Conservatives back to power by 
a fraudulently generous pre-election Budget, an autumn Budget will 
certainly heighten Labour’s offensive. Nor is it safe to infer that Mr 
Butler is going all the way back to a Crippsian policy of restraint by 
high taxation alone, for his intention is to present a group of restraining © 
measures, only some of which need to be incorporated in a Finance 
Bill. But these reservations still leave awkward questions for Mr 
Butler to answer. It is not the public’s fault if it wonders why a 
supplementary Budget is necessary, for it has lately inferred from the 
Chancellor’s own words that while his measures would be framed to 
protect the pound and get the British economy on something firmer 
than a tightrope, there was no “ crisis.” 


M BUTLER’S quite unexpected decision to introduce an 


It is unlikely that the explanation is that Britain’s economic situation 
is worse than the country had previously been led to expect. Indeed, 
most of the latest evidence has suggested that it is rather better. The 
trade returns for September showed a visible trade position which was 
an improvement of fully £25 million on the monthly average in the first 
six months of the year-; and during those first six months, it has 
recently been revealed, Brjtain’s total external payments were in bare 
balance. The progress of the credit squeeze in the private sector of the 
economy began slowly but is now biting. It had previously been sup- 
posed that all Mr Butler need do next week would be to extend this 
squeeze to public investment and expenditure. And, quite apart from 
the squeeze, the two main increases in demand this summer, in fixed 
investment and consumer durables, have been of the lumpy sort, in 
which some downturn might be expected next year. 


This does not mean that the economic troubles, which Mr Butler 
had already declared that he intended to restrain, have suddenly 
ceased to exist. Even if Britain’s own external payments are now 
back in balance, or perhaps in temporary surplus, there is no 
margin against present and future strains. The effects of this 
summer’s wage claims on British export costs (if they are granted) 
or on industrial unrest (if they are refused) have still to be faced. 
But the assumption was, and still is, that relatively moderate measures 
of restraint could bring the situation back to rights. Indeed, 
voices have already been raised to say that really stern measures 
against an undeniably inflationary situation now, piled on top of the 
credit squeeze and other measures for dampening the economy, might 
come into effect next year just in time to accentuate what Chancellors 
have learned to call “an undesirably disinflationary situation.” And 
it is unlikely that Mr Butler’s definition of an undesirably 
disinflationary situation has changed. He is, after all, a twentieth 
century politician. 
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But if Mr Butler’s general objectives have not 
changed, and if the economic situation is not graver than 
all the available indicators suggest, there can be only 
one explanation of the decision to introduce an autumn 
Budget. It is that some of Mr Butler’s long-promised 
“measures of restraint,” while still relatively mild in 
their effect upon total consumption, are going to take 
a different form from that which had previously been 
expected. Up to Wednesday night the assumption had 
been that the‘cuts would fall only upon central Govern- 
ment expenditure (especially the housing, and possibly 
the agricultural, subsidies) and upon the investment 
programmes of the nationalised industries. It is still 
to be presumed, and it is certainly to be hoped, that 
measures of this kind will form the major part of Mr 
Butler’s programme. But for none of them—not even 
the subsidies, which can be cut by Ministerial order— 
would the steps required be of a fiscal nature which need 


“to be embodied in a Finance Bill.” Why, then, the 
Budget ? 


* 


One answer to this question can surely be dismissed 
at Once. It really is not at all likely that the explana- 
tion is that Mr Butler now feels the same way about 
his last Finance Bill as does Dr Edith Summerskill: 
that he thinks that all the economic troubles of this 
summer arise from the fact that he gave away sixpence 
off the income tax last April, and that he may there- 
fore proceed to take it back next Wednesday. 
The argument against this explanation is not simply 
that it would be impracticable to revise PAYE schedules 
at this time of the year (although it very nearly would 
be). It is not simply that to put sixpence on the standard 
rate of income tax at this time would bring more disin- 
flation than can conceivably be needed. It is that any 
such about-face would destroy Mr Butler’s reputation 
as a forward looking Chancellor, who regards budgets as 
annual steps towards a new and freer system of society, 
instead of as administrative devices for controlling 
economic disturbances that could and should be dealt 
with by monetary policy instead. Indeed some damage 
‘has already been done to this reputation by the mere 
fact that there is to be a supplementary Finance 
Bill ; since the march forward to a radical overhaul 
of the tax system, along the routes charted by the 
Royal Commission and the Tucker Committee, has still 
a long way to go, this hiatus is particularly unfortunately 
timed. 

If there is to be any change in direct taxation next 
Wednesday, the only candidate for a Conservative 
Chancellor—and that a barely plausible one—would 
seem to be a cut in the investment allowance ; even that 
would be an admission of weakened principle, and if it 
were coupled with any grading of investment projects 
at differential rates, no principle would remain. But 
news of the Budget has set alight two other specula- 
tions about the Chancellor’s objectives. 

It is to be hoped that neither of them is right, but 
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that does not absolve one from the duty of looking at 
them. The more tolerable explanation harks back to the 
rumour earlier this summer that the Chancellor might 
increase purchase tax on certain manufactures—such as 
motor-cars—which could be exported in greater volume 
but which are now being sucked away into the voracious 
home market. The force behind this rumour was that 
goods can be switched from one existing purchase- 
tax range to another without introducing a Budget : 
but they cannot be put into an entirely new range 
without a Budget, nor can changes be made in 
other forms of indirect taxation. It is just possible 
that, if Mr Butler really does believe that measures 
of this kind can help the export drive, then he might 
see no reason why his scope for manoeuvre should be 
restricted by the largely accidental fall of present 
purchase-tax ranges ; why, for example, if he wishes to 
raise the purchase-tax rate on motor-cars above the 
present 50 per cent, he should be obliged to put it up 
to 75 per cent instead of 663 per cent. But it will be 
a great pity if he does hold any such belief. It is 
administrative nonsense to suppose that jack-in-the-box 
tactics of this sort have much effect on either home 
demand or the export drive ; sales in the home market 
depend on home incomes, and to increase sumptuary 
taxes does nothing to tauten the economy and make 
those incomes depend on work as well as union pressure. 


* 


The second, much more alarming—but, one hopes, 
more unlikely—suggestion is that this Budget might be 
a quid pro quo for some form of wage restraint. The 
spate of wage claims this summer undoubtedly worried 
the Government, and there have been reports that some 
Ministers believed that the spate might be calmed 
down by some sort of dividend freeze. The most 
cursory examination of how foreign confidence would 
react to any such attack—an attack not upon the rich 
(through income tax), but upon one particular form of 
one particular payment for one particular factor of pro- 
duction—ought surely to kill this idea at birth. But is 
it possible, is it conceivable, that the idea behind this 
Budget might be a different form of attack upon the 
free flow of capital—for example, by an increase in the 
distributed profits tax ? Anybody who maintains his 
trust in Mr Butler’s record in the past four years must 
still be able—or perhaps ought still be able—to say that 
it is not. But the fact of a supplementary Budget 
causes apprehension, not because it implies heavier 
burdens to be borne, but because Mr Butler may be 
tempted to use it as a short-term expedient to solve 
his “crisis” ; and to forget that an inflation half- 
suppressed by fiscal devices is not the same thing as 
an economic policy that suppresses inflation as soon 
as it starts. Next Wednesday will reveal whether the 
principles of disciplined freedom and fiscal reform 
which Mr Butler has propounded for the past four years 
will be compromised. If they are, his enemies will 
rejoice and his friends will despair. 
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Brief Case for Geneva 


VIDENTLY the Soviet leaders have few illusions 
about the prospects for the four-power meeting of 
foreign ministers that begins in Geneva next week. A 
barrage of accusations that the western governments 
intend to wreck the conference is being laid down. 
Pravda has flatly dismissed all the reported varieties of 
guarantees that the West will offer Russia as a mere 
“screen” with “ nothing in common” with security. 
The Communist rulers are taking advantage of their 
monopoly of their subjects’ ears to present a picture of 
wonderful possibilities blocked only by western 
recalcitrance. 

It is easy enough in all conscience to show that it is 
Soviet, not western, stubbornness that darkens the out- 
look for this return to Geneva; to recall that at the 
“summit ” talks in July each western government pro- 
duced new and reasonable suggestions intended to add 
to Russia’s security or to ease the way to disarmament, 
while the Russians brushed these aside, insisting on 
their former demands; to point out that in the three 
months’ interval between meetings the Soviet govern- 
ment has not budged an inch from these demands. for 
all its beams and banquets. But it is obviously not 
enough merely to repeat this dismal story and to write 
off next week’s meeting in advance. Since July the 
background to four-power discussions has changed, and 
it will go on changing. 

What, in fact, happened at the “summit” ? Noth- 
ing was decided, except to go on conferring. The out- 
standing feature of the talks was the Soviet leaders’ 
frankness. More openly and flatly than ever, they 
declared their aims: to destroy the Atlantic alliance, 
to push the Americans out of Europe, to reshape Ger- 
many to their own design. They proclaimed their 
intention of blackmailing the Germans by withholding 
reunion until Nato itself had been scrapped. Those 
Germans who believe (as do, curiously, some people 
in Britain) that Russia has shown itself ready to grant 
the Germans reunion in freedom now if they merely 
“weaken” their links with Nato, can maintain this 
belief only by shutting their eyes tightly to what Marshal 
Bulganin actually said at the “ summit.” 

This franker- Soviet attitude, while hardly cheering 
in itself, could have done some good if public opinion 
in the West had noticed it. As it is, the fear expressed 
in The Economist at the time has largely been justi- 
fied: that anybody who pointed to what had actually 
been said at Geneva would be accused of spoiling the 
“ Geneva spirit.” The Russians have had it both ways. 
They have maintained demands that the West could 
accept only if it contemplated a form of slow suicide, 
and they have beamed so broadly that in many quarters 
the West’s distaste for suicide is criticised as most 
unreasonable. 


The smiles and soap handed down from the summit 
like Mosaic tablets have encouraged western allies to 
squabble among themselves—over disarmament as well 
as over Cyprus and, it is to be feared, over the Saar 
on the very eve of the foreign ministers’ meeting. 
Communist wooing of “neutrals” who are blind to 
the fact that Communism’s progress to its declared goal 
will leave no hiding place for neutrals has gone ahead 
rapidly, with particularly dramatic results in the Arab 
world. Moscow’s announced intention of reducing its 
military manpower has proved effective propaganda, 
although it cannot be verified and, if genuine (as is 


quite possible), still represents less than the cut already 
made by the United States. 


* 


It hardly seems necessary for the Russians to lay a 
smokescreen over the Leningrad submarine pens at a 
time when the general atmosphere is already so hazy 
with pipedreams that President Voroshilov’s speech 
just a week ago, insisting that the Soviet forces must 
be kept “constantly in a state of fighting readiness,” 
passes unremarked in the outside world. Not a ripple 
of interest followed even Pravda’s strident hymn of 
approaching triumph last week: 


Today half of Europe and half of Asia is living and 
working under the great banner of Communism. . . . Not 
only on a European but on a world scale, the balance 
between the two systems has for a long time been in 
favour of Communism. . . . This is a universal conse- 
quence of the development of mankind. .. . 


Nowhere have recent Soviet tactics had more success 
than in Western Germany. “Geneva spirit,” together 
with the cruder form of blackmail involving thousands 
of imprisoned men and women, forced Dr Adenauer 
to agree, without any matching concession on German 
reunion, to institute diplomatic relations with Russia— 
a step which has inevitably encouraged his critics to 
press for direct dealings with the East German Com- 
munist regime, There remains, of course, a great 
volume of largely inarticulate support in Germany for 
the policy of solidarity with the West lately reaffirmed 
by Herr von Brentano. ' But the Chancellor’s illness, 
coming on top of the acceptance of diplomatic 
exchanges with Moscow, has led to increasing talk 
among less responsible German politicians about the 
opening of a new phase, to more wilful blindness to 
the declared Soviet intention of giving the East Berlin 
regime a decisive role in any reunited Germany. 

To say these things, however, is not to write off the 
new Geneva talks as either useless or dangerous. Even 
if nothing can be agreed by the foreign ministers, some- 
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thing of real value may be established. Three weeks 
with Mr Molotov is a very different proposition from 
a few days of back-slapping at the “summit.” Public 
opinion, which in July was mesmerised by photogenic 
gtins, has now a chance to grasp the real issues. If the 
western ministers restate their case clearly, if people 
take the trouble to listen to it, and if the Russians do 
not spring some brilliantly distracting surprise on the 
conference, the West ought at least to emerge as the 
real champion alike of security and of German reunion 
in freedom, of disarmament and of free contacts 
between peoples. 

The Russians are approaching the conference with 
their demands essentially unchanged. They demand 
the “ liquidation of all foreign bases ” (including with- 
drawal of American and British forces from Europe) ; 
the scrapping of Nato and of Western Union (after 
which Western Europe’s only protection would be a 
“European security system” consisting simply of 
mutual guarantees, in which Marshal Bulganin himself 
sees no value) ; a disarmament programme which could 
not be properly verified on the Communist side ; and 
equal status for their puppets in Eastern Germany, 
first as an independent regime and later as a sacrosanct 
element in a united Germany. To accept these terms 
would be to consign not only Western Germany but all 
Europe to piecemeal engulfment. 

The West cannot possibly settle for the purely paper 
“security ” that the Russians offer. It cannot trade in 
the Atlantic alliance, its one real source of security, in 
exchange for the winding up of the Warsaw treaty 
between Russia and the satellites; for the Soviet- 
satellite relationship would remain one of iron bonds, 
exactly as it was before the Warsaw treaty was signed 
last May. The West cannot rely on inadequate controls 
over disarmament, for these would give the Com- 
munists all the advantage of their fantastic system of 
top-secrecy. And it certainly cannot accept the Russians’ 
demand that German reunion must await fulfilment 
of their other demands—both because to grant these 
would be suicidal, and because to take even a step along 
this road would naturally encourage the Russians to 
see how much further blackmail, and particularly 
exploitation of German hopes and fears, would take 
them. These are clear limitations on western flexi- 
bility, and they cannot be restated too often, either to 
the Russians or to the public. 


* 


What the West can do—as it did in July—is to offer 
new approaches to the disarmament problem and new 
assurances against any threat to Russia. Since July, 
Moscow has stalled on the first and scorned the second. 
It has said neither yes nor no to Mr Eisenhower’s 
aerial inspection plan, to M. Faure’s suggestion about 
budgetary control over disarmament, to the British 
“pilot project” for arms control in central Europe. 
It has repeatedly derided the mere suggestion of 
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western guarantees. “The Soviet Union does not seek 
anybody’s protection,” said Pravda last Saturday, 
virtually echoing Marshal Bulganin’s brusque rejection 
of the offer in July. There is as yet no sign that the 
Russians’ basic position will be modified, that they 
realise that the West cannot accept their demands and 
hope to survive, that they have any intention of letting 
Germans reunite except in a cage. 


* 


But it must never be forgotten that Mr Molotov, 
like Father William, can stand on his head with remark- 
able speed for a man of his age. Russia may have a 
surprise to spring at the meeting of the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission which it has requested this week- 
end, or at Geneva a few days later. Such are the 
advantages of totalitarian diplomacy, which need take 
no account of public opinion or of the now raw nerves 
of satellite satraps. Unfortunately, experience teaches 
that apparent Soviet concessions on the eve of a con- 
ference are usually well planned diversions. Real 
concessions come, if at all, after the hard bargaining, 
not just before it. 

Real concessions, moreover, seem all the less likely 
at present because the Russians seem to think that time 
is working for them ; and in Germany, at least, they 
have grounds for this belief. The western allies must 
obviously do all they can to maintain German morale 
and to show Germans who the true champions of their 
reunion in freedom are. But at the same time, indeed 
to the same end, they should tirelessly remind the Ger- 
mans of the limits of possibility already described, and 
explain over and over again that to step beyond these 
limits will mean catastrophe for democrats alike in 
Germany and throughout Europe. 

For the present danger, again alike for German 
democrats. and for their friends, is primarily a threat 
to confidence arising out of confusion. After a long 
summer of “ Geneva” sunshine, few people are at all 
clear what the stated Soviet demands are, and fewer are 
ready to face up to the Russians’ underlying aims, 
with their fatal implications. Nor is it generally realised 
that to accept what looks like a status quo silently and 
passively can prove as fatal for the free nations as to 
accept Moscow’s terms. Unless the western case is 
tirelessly recapitulated (and it is‘a complex case, much 
less easy to put over than are the Communists’ glib 
slogans) it will go by default, and the status quo will 
prove to be not static at all, but rather a deadly drift in 
just the direction the Soviet rulers want, towards 
neutralism, isolationism, indifference and blindness. 
The western case—real security, real disarmament, 
German reunion in real freedom, real liberty of contact 
between peoples—should be pressed upon the Russians 
at every opportunity. And the basic arguments in that 
case should be set clearly and repeatedly before the 
public in the free world. The coming conference will 
be well worth while if it merely contributes to this end. 
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A Socialist’s Faith 


HIS is not the week to review in detail the progress 
of the Labour party towards a practicable political 
faith, if indeed it can be said even yet to have emerged 
from the slough of despond in which it has been bogged 
down for so long. But one pilgrim has reached a stage 
in his progress which calls for brief comment. Mr 
Hugh Gaitskell proclaimed at Margate last week that 
equality of opportunity—with reward for merit and 
work, not for wealth and position—is the foundation 
of his socialist faith ; and he said that he regards 
nationalisation as a means for the realisation of this 
egalitarian ideal, not as an end in itself. 

This definition of means and ends was adroit, for it 
leaves every delegate to decide for himself just how 
much nationalisation is needed to achieve equality, and 
how soon. It extricates the party from the hopeless 
position of seeming to demand nationalisation for its 
own sake, whether it works or not ; and it redefines the 
ideal of public ownership enshrined in the party’s 
constitution. But the importance of the formula is that 
it is Mr Gaitskell’s ; and Mr Gaitskell is more likely 
than anybody else to be the next Labour Prime 
Minister. What he thinks today may be of no small 
importance to the rest of the country in a few years’ 
time. It is therefore worth while to examine the founda- 
tion of his faith with some care. 


* 


With Mr Gaitskell’s definition of the socialist ideal 
there need be no violent quarrel. He does not demand 
an absolute levelling of real incomes. He accepts the 
principle of differentials due to acquired skill, applied 
effort and inherited ability. He is no Babeuf, demanding 
absolute equality even if society perishes in the process. 
His socialism would be satisfied, apparently, by putting 
the entire working population on a civil service scale 
of pay, with increments for promotion (on merit only) 
above the minimum, allowances (no doubt) for onerous 
duties or overtime, and family allowances to offset the 
economic disabilities to married couples of reproducing 
the cadre of citizen-worker-officials. It sounds rather 
drab, but what is drab to some may be the shining 
dream of a better civilisation to others ; this can only 
be decided by votes. It can certainly be conceded to 
Mr Gaitskell, here and now, that there is still in Britain 
more inequality of real income than can be justified 
by differences in merit or in the contribution to national 
income or welfare made by particular individuals. 

But there is all the difference in the world between 
one method of securing greater equality and another. 
One way is to level up ; the other way is to level down. 
One way is to raise the real income of the worse-off 
wage and salary-earners, without cutting the standard of 


living of those who have special abilities, or who make 
special efforts, or even who have been lucky enough to 
have rich parents ; the other way is to deprive these 
people of the rewards of their abilities and efforts and 
luck, and to transfer them to those lower in the scale. 
One way is to raise the national average of real income, 
the other to drop it a few pegs. Which of these methods 
would Mr Gaitskell employ ? Challenged, he would 
presumably declare that he intended to level up, except 
only for certain steps that he intends to take against 
inherited wealth ; and it is no doubt true that he would 
wish to do so. 

But, in that case, what has nationalisation to do with 
his objectives ? The mere mention of this “ means ” 
gives him away completely. Nationalisation obviously 
does nothing to accelerate the process of levelling up. 
It may be argued that the miners or railwaymen have 
done rather better against the boards than they would 
have done against private managements, not so much in 
wage negotiations as in negotiations about whether they 
should be disturbed. by Italian colleagues or by declara- 
tions of redundancy ; but anything that they have 
gained in this way has been won from other members of 
the community, including the poorly paid, through 
higher costs. In so far as there is anything in the argu- 
ment that workers in the nationalised industries have 
benefited from more benevolent bosses, then the process 
of levelling up, by raising real incomes of other work- 
people, has been slowed down. And nationalisation can 
do little to redress what socialists regard as gross in- 
equalities of inherited wealth, if compensation to owners 
is paid in gilt-edged stock whose capital value is boosted 
by the socialist policy of cheap money. 


* 


The alternative aim would be to level up by raising 
the national income. If the Labour party would con- 
centrate its energies on this objective alone, it would 
get all the equality it wants—or at least all that Mr 
Gaitskell seems to want. There are two reasons for this. 
First, the strength of the trade unions is such that they 
can be relied upon to divert a rising proportion of gross 
incomes into the pockets of wage earners—over a 
period, if not necessarily every year. Thus the gain 
from increasing the national income will go primarily to 
wage earners. Secondly, taxation converts a rising 
proportion of gross income going to wage earners into 
an even more rapidly rising proportion of net income 
going to them ; it prevents an increase in the national 
income from benefiting the upper income brackets to 
any great extent. In this two-handed engine, in fact, 
Labour already has at its doorstep all the machinery it 
needs to secure a rapid increase in equality of income. 








Indeed, the question that worries many people is 
whether the machine does not move too quickly for 
either detailed equity or efficiency. 

However this may be, it is perfectly obvious that the 
quickest mechanism for levelling incomes, and the least 
damaging to the social fabric, is to push up the national 
income and let wage claims and taxation share it out. 
-Nationalisation is not a means to this end. It is a red 
herring. It has nothing to do with the exaltation of the 
humble and meek, about whom Mr Gaitskell is sup- 
posed to have been talking ; it is concerned only with 
pulling down the mighty (with compensation) from their 
seats in the boardroom. There are, of course, people 


Compromise 


ir HE British people are accustomed to congratulate 
themselves on the fertility and originality of their 
ideas on constitutional problems. And the record looks 
well: the evolution of dominion nationhood from the 
Durham report onwards, the evolution of Empire into 
Commonwealth, and finally the evolution of the formula 
whereby republican India could remain associated with 
the Crown. Now the challenge of change comes from 
the colonies, and in the past ten years constitutions 
have been tailored to colonial measure with breath- 
taking versatility. But can it be said that, to meet 
entirely novel social and economic conditions, any 
striking political novelties have been worked out ? Is 
not the recent history of the Gold Coast, for example, 
a rough adaptation of experience with the white 
dominions ? There seems, indeed, to be only one really 
new constitutional device—that of the “ multi-racial 
state,” devised to meet the problems set by the tiny 
British settler communities in the black sea of East and 
Central Africa. Perhaps because it is the only new 
thing to show, it has been given a lot of publicity, and 
vaunted as the liberal British solution to a racial problem 
so very illiberally solved by South Africa, France and 
Belgium. 

Let it be said at once that the problem is a real one. 
The white settlers are in Kenya, Tanganyika, the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland (as are the Indians) by right, 
and not merely the formal right of legal title. They 
have largely created the countries they live in; they have 
a vital political and economic function to perform ; and 
the possibility of these territories emerging as modern 
states linked to the modern world, rather than as a chaos 
of tribalism, depends largely on their leadership. 
Economically, they constitute the main flywheel 
of woefully poor economies—and that goes even for 
the white highlands, Kenya’s first large-scale industry. 
The possibility of putting into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on East Africa—the 
creation of an expanding market economy in place of 
a network of “reserves” and subsistence farming— 
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in the Labour movement who are far more concerned 
with humbling the bosses than improving the lot of the 
humble. They would willingly postpone the fatter 
wage packet, the greater security of employment, simply 
to dish the big capitalist (and the small. capitalist, for 
that matter). They are the Babeufs of the Labour party. 
They are also the people whom Mr Gaitskell is encour- 
aging by committing himself to the false doctrine that 
nationalisation promotes equality. Does he really want 
to do so? If not, does he realise how now, perhaps at 
the threshold of his party’s leadership, he could make 
most sense of his own particular socialist faith ? It 
would be by throwing nationalisation out of the window. 


in Capricorn 


depends on their economic, social and administrative 
skills. The fact remains—as Lord Malvern has frankly 
said—that they are a privileged class, conspicuously 
different by colour, behaviour and wealth from the 
African masses amongst whom they live ; masses that 
are increasingly conscious of their solidarity, increas- 
ingly nationalistic. 

Multi-racial government, or partnership, is intended 
as the solution ; the formula for harmonious co-existence 
of white haves and black have-nots. But what is its 
nature ? Recently, in the Federal Parliament in 
Rhodesia, Sir John Moffat asked for an investigation 
into the principles of multiracialism ; his request was 
refused, though he had every African but one in his 
lobby with him. Definitions of partnership remain 
vague, on the basis that everyone knows roughly what 
it means (raising the African to the level of the Euro- 
pean—sometime). Of late, European leaders have 
made much play with the soothing idea that the whole 
question is a matter of economics alone. Race relations 
will become happy as the African standard of living 
rises ; and it is hinted that this process will only be 
prejudiced if the tender plant is repeatedly dug up to 
see how it is putting down its roots. 

It is easy to see in this “ when the Africans catch up ” 
attitude a convenient way of avoiding the issue. It is 
an attitude which makes plausible the allegations 
that multi-racial government, or partnership, is a screen 
of high-sounding phrases behind which Britain has 
transferred power to the white minority, with the 
inevitable loss of African confidence in imperial inten- 
tions. It would be rash to deny that there is any truth 
in this allegation, though it is too soon to say that race 
relations in Kenya and Rhodesia will go the way they 
have gone in Natal and Cape Colony. But there is as 
much partial truth in the suggestion that elsewhere— 
in the name of African self-determination—Britain has 
abandoned illiterate colonial masses to a coloured 
minority of educated politicians. It is not the whole 
truth, for there are African ministers in East 
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Africa, African MPs in the Federal legislature, and 
the coloured politicians elsewhere have to account to 
their electorates. 

It should be clear enough that the outstanding feature 
of multi-racial constitutions is that they provide, in 
varying measure, for government by consent now, and 
that they make provision for change by consent in the 
period ahead. That change is quite clearly a progres- 
sive change in the balance of political power from Euro- 
pean to African hands. If this is not intended, the 
situation—the Lyttelton settlement in Kenya for 
example—makes no sense. But if Africans have con- 
fidence that this is the plan, they can co-operate ; they 
can accept, in an Africa of rising nationalism, white 
leadership and tutelage. Because their inheritance is 
secure, they can take the intermediate steps without im- 
patience, and there will be no struggle for power 
between the senior and junior partners. That is the 


theory. 
- 


It may not be a bad theory. It is noticeable that, in 
the different conditions of the West Indies and West 
Africa, now that local leaders are convinced that 
Britain intends to withdraw, there is far less hurry to 
consummate the process in the final act of independ- 
ence ; there is far more emphasis on the partnership of 
British skill and experience with African readiness to 
learn the techniques of creating not just independent 
states of some sort—but modern states. 

The question is: will the theory work given the atti- 
tudes of the settlers in East and Central Africa, and the 
present concentration of power in their hands ? Atti- 
tudes are perhaps more important than constitution 
here. If the Europeans feel that every stage in the 
transfer of power to Africans is in fact a defeat 
for “ their side,” then inevitably the Africans will feel 
that it is a victory for themselves, which had 
to be fought for because otherwise the concession would 
not have been made. Behind the facade of partnership 
there develops a racial struggle for power as Sir John 
Moffat predicts. Whatever the Europeans do, it is 
regarded by the Africans as part of a rearguard action. 
Indeed, their fears go further than delay. When the 
Rhodesians raise the property qualification for voters 
(on the plea that it must keep step with the value of 
money) it is seen as a method of preventing the natural 
transfer of power. Suggestions for educational and 
other “fancy franchises” by the Capricorn Africa 
Society, whose admirable if changing ideals have 
recently been set out by Dr Oldham,* run the risk of 
being taken the same way. Africans notice that the 
rich and privileged in India and Indonesia submit to 
the tyranny of the one man-one vote principle just as 
the British do at home. Talk of a vast white immigra- 
tion into the Rhodesias appears to them another way 
of cheating at the game, whatever the reasons for 
increasing the stock of skill or western experience. The 
worst stage’is reached when Africans—as in Uganda— 
* New Hope in Africa by J. H. Oldham, Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 
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object to industrialisation of any kind for fear that it 
will bring in Europeans who are sure to want political 
power out of proportion to their numbers. The whole 
scheme for giving East Africa an open and expanding 
economy could fail on African suspicions that it was 
intended simply to entrench a vastly increased upper 
class of European experts. 

In such circumstances, Europeans who talk com- 
fortably about the importance of building up an African 
middle class as the next stage are indulging a dangerous 
illusion. There is no more revolutionary class than a 
frustrated middle class, as history should teach them ; 
and it is likely to prove the more revolutionary if its 
frustrations are deepened by discrimination based on 
skin colour. It is most unlikely to espouse fancy 
franchises, in preference to enfranchising the masses 
which it can organise politically. An African middle 
class makes sense in this context only if it can, fairly 
swiftly, expect social and political equality with Euro- 
peans: if, that is, the class and colour barriers are 
permeable and seen to be permeable. 


* 


These are the considerations which the 300,000 East 
and Central African whites can usefully bear in mind 
when planning their future. It is their existence which 
is at stake, after all, not that of 24 million Africans. Lord 
Malvern has sagely told them that a privileged class 
must yield its privileges, though he did not tell them at 
what rate. It is probably much faster than they think, 
and it will be related to the speed with which their 
efforts and entrepreneurship expand the economy. It is 
not too much to hope that the Europeans will courage- 
ously face this sentence to constructive abdication ; the 
recent copperbelt decision is one straw in the wind, and 
a new liberalism about African representation is stirring 
in Kenya. 

But what of the future of the Europeans, if they 
abandon the defensive attitude which was so skilfully 
but understandingly analysed by Mr Arthur Gaitskell 
in a recent lecture to the Africa Bureau ?* The art of 
being submerged without actually drowning may be 
difficult; but it can be seen practised in the West 
Indies, where the black majority rules at the polls but 
the whites reign in society and enjoy the full influence 
conferred by education and business leadership. The 
West Indies are far more crowded than East Africa, and 
one remarkable African quality is hospitality. Another 
is loyalty. Together, if not overlaid by fear and 
insecurity, they can guarantee a comfortable and per- 
manent home. in Capricorn Africa to Europeans who 
can accept the idea that multi-racial government can 
never be a stable political system, or a set of brakes ; 
but rather a process for creating new modern states in 
which power will inevitably be in the hands of Africans 
—though in the hands of a generation and nation of 
Africans which present European leadership can 
educate and shape. 


* What Have They To Defend ? by A. Gaitskell, Africa Bureau, 
2s. 6d. 


Notes of the 


Two Main Tasks 


HE decision to introduce an autumn Budget will neces- 
| and temporarily overlay all other considerations 
at the re-assembly of Parliament next Tuesday; but it 
will be a pity if this is allowed to obscure the tasks that lie 
beyond. For the real challenge before the Government in 
the next few months will be to carry forward the dynamic 
of the new Conservatism, by introducing the sort of legis- 
lation that always looks very awkward and unpopular at 
first blush, and only brings in its benefits much later. 
Legislation of this kind has to be enacted during the first 
two sessions of a Parliament if it is to be enacted at all. 
It will be by their willingness to introduce two “ politically 
awkward ” measures in the next few months that the Con- 
servatives will particularly deserve to be judged. 

The first question is how the Government is going to 
implement its housing reforms. The real test of its policy 
here will not be what it does about the subsidies ; it will 
be whether it moves forward this session to abolition or 
amendment of the Rent Restriction Acts. The second, and 
even more important touchstone, will be how determinedly 
the Government pushes through its Monopolies Bill. It 
needs to be emphasised again that the measure outlined 
by Mr Thorneycroft just before the recess was a surprisingly 
radical one; the procedure which he promised, of 
“calling up” restrictive practices and putting the onus of 
justifying them before a new tribunal on to the firms 
themselves, would really be a more streamlined version .of 
the system of “bans subject to appeals” proposed in the 
now famous majority report of the Monopolies Commission. 

But the trade associations that would be affected by Mr 
Thorneycroft’s proposals, or at any rate the minority of 
them that realise what the Board of Trade is up to, will 
quite certainly try to turn the Bill into something very 
different. Plans already seem to have been laid to dilute 
the Bill by amendments, to try to swamp the proposed 
tribunal by lawyers’ delays, to try to play off the new 
tribunal against the Monopolies Commission, and, as a 
possibly essential pre-requisite to all this, to get rid of 
Mr Thorneycroft himself. The most important question at 
the beginning of this Parliamentary session is whether Sir 
Anthony Eden is going to be a strong enough domestic 
liberal to stand up to these pressures. The news that Mr 
Walker-Smith has given up the chairmanship of the 1922 
Committee, in order to become a junior minister to 
Mr Thorneycroft at the Board of Trade, is not a significant 
indication of Sir Anthony’s state of mind. Mr Walker- 
Smith, of cruel wit and great debating ability, has hitherto 
been best known as a brilliant advocate of whatever brief 
is presented to him. 
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Minor Measures and Major Mistakes 


HERE is another field of activity in which the Govern- 

ment is going to have plenty of scope for reforming 
itself in the new Parliamentary term—and also, unfortu- 
nately, plenty of scope for repeating mistakes that it has 
made in the past. This is the field of “ technical,” and 
nominally “uncontroversial”, legislation—debates on 
which, after all, take up the greater part of Parliament’s 
legislative time. . The Conservatives’ recent record in 
this field has been almost uniformly bad. One com- 
mon—although relatively unimportant—failing here has 
been to enact legislation which cannot be enforced, 
in the belief that it is better to show willingness 
than to be wise. There are traces of this peculiarity 
in the new Road Traffic Bill, which seeks to increase 
certain maximum penalties that are inoperative even 
at their present level. The Clean Air Bill, published 
irr the summer, admittedly avoids some of the traps 
which were ignored on almost every page of the 
Beaver report, but already the technicians have launched 
an attack on one of its provisions, which suggests, rather 
reasonably, that people should not be legally obliged to 
burn certain types of fuel if supplies do not exist. 
And the measure to implement the first instalment of the 
Gowers recommendations of 1947, to extend some of the 
provisions of the Factory Acts into farmhouses and other 
places of non-industrial employment, promises to give those 
wi > believe that inspectors can look at every farm kitchen 
very many happy hours. 

A much more serious feature of recent technical legis- 
lation, however, has been the dominance that technicians 
have established over it, at the public’s expense. Already 
this session the County Courts Bill has been ruined by an 
amendment sponsored by the lawyers’ associations, which 
was designed to save lawyers from embarrassment and was 
pushed past an unwilling Government after a debate in 
which nobody except lawyers spoke. Already the Copyright 
Bill, among some otherwise excellent provisions, has slid 
in a clause about television copyrights that is principally 
designed to strengthen the monopoiy bargaining power of 
the performers’ unions against the competition of tele- 
vision in hotel lounges. And ahead there lies an even more 
important struggle. Any Shop Hours Bill which the 
Government introduces in this session should be designed 
to enable shops to give a more flexible service to the 
public ; it will be a major mistake if, under pressure from 
the only people who are so far taking a real interest in it, 
the Bill tries instead to set up “fairer competition” by 
forcing small shopkeepers to shut their shops earlier than 
they would like. 
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M. Faure’s Balancing Act 


HE first vote of confidence in its existence did not in 

the event prove fatal to M. Faure’s government, which 
mustered 308 votes against 254. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to see in this a real verdict on a policy for Algeria. 
Many other factors determined the final alignments. M. 
Faure survived partly thanks to his foreign secretary, M. 
Pinay, who managed to rally his conservative colleagues. 
Above all, he was saved by an extraordinary combination 
of foreign events. The recent United Nations vote enabled 
him to appeal to patriotism ; many deputies did not like the 
thought of a vacant French seat at Geneva next week ;, and 
they could see, too, the effect a crisis would have on the 
forthcoming Saar referendum. It was this last which gained 
for the government the reluctant votes of the Mendésistes, 
who did not want to throw their leader’s baby away with 
the bath water. 

Thus M. Faure’s stratagem of shifting majorities has 
shown its worth. He first leaned to the left to get round 
the Moroccan corner, then, approaching Algeria, recovered 
his normal position, more in. keeping with his rightist 
support, and he is still in the saddle, with no immediate 
obstacles ahead in the parliamentary arena. But his 
position will become perilous again unless he can rapidly 
silence the sounds of gunfire which reverberate in the Palais 
Bourbon from the other side of the Mediterranean. Nearly 
half of the French army is now stationed in North Africa, 
and this bill will also have to be footed soon. The key to the 
government’s future thus still lies in North Africa and in 
the degree of room for manceuvre M. Faure can obtain 
from his coalition. 

The quest for a peaceful solution has hardly begun. In 
Morocco, at least, the question is simple: is there still time 
to negotiate with the moderate nationalists, or has the 
creation of a regency council—sabotaged for so long by 
the local French administration—come too late ? But the 
debate revealed no simple way out for Algeria, where even 
more French troops are bogged down. The short-term 
political and economic measures advocated are unlikely to 
halt the fighting. M. Faure has asked fér three months to 
prepare a real solution. One ray of hope was his hint that 
in drafting it he will consult not only the Algerian deputies 
—who are dismissed by many of their compatriots as 
French stooges—but other nationalist representatives as 
well. Should he start a genuine dialogue, however, he may 
again be deserted by the “ colonialist ” wing of his majority. 


After-Shave Lotion or Singe? 


FRENCH legend has it that a barber once made a 

fortune by keeping a permanent sign outside his 
shop: “ Demain On Rase Gratis.” Cynics were reminded 
of this story when M. Faure, in one of his many interven- 
tions during the North African debates, declared that 
“should it survive the day, the government will govern.” 
Not much French logic was needed to ask what it had 
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been doing up to then, nor much French scepticism to 
doubt the lasting effects of this new resolution. Indeed, 
the government’s weakness during previous months has 
been due less to M. Faure’s character than to the nature 
of his coalition and of this parliament. The Fourth 
Republic adopted consciously the method of “ government 
by assembly,” of which the premiss was the existence of 
an agreement between strong disciplined parties. With - 
this premiss unfulfilled the whole edifice has been creaking 
dangerously. Under strong pressure from outside events 
the Assembly may at times let itself be ridden roughshod, 
as it was by M. Mendés-France, but then the divisions 
reappear and the choice is between compromise and dis- 
missal, between immobility and instability. 

Recent examples of governmental impotence have 
prompted many French personalities, including the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, to issue warnings about the dangers 
ahead. One particularly interesting plea has been made 
by an MRP leader, who urged M. Faure to be the last 
prime minister of this Assembly and, if defeated, to go to 
the polls. Not long ago it appeared that the nation’s 
verdict would not greatly change the parliamentary balance 
of forces, but North African events are beginning to 
change this situation. “Only an African Dien Bien Phu 
can bring him back” was the most widespread comment 
after the fall of M. Mendés-France, and the new tide of 
discontent may carry him to power. It is rumoured in 
Paris that M. Faure, taking advantage of his latest respite, 
contemplates an early election, even before the end of the 
year. This would prevent M. Mendés-France from fully 
organising his forces and reaping the fruit of his current 
tour of France. Elections may not change much, but the 
strongest argument in favour of a new Assembly is the 
existence of the present one. 


Moroccans Out of Tune? 


N Morocco, M. Faure is adding, item by item, to his 
| reputation for achieving a desired end at the price of 
earning an undesirable measure of ill-will. On Tuesday, 
he successfully installed the Council of the Throne on 
which he had agreed with representative Moroccans 
at Aix in August. He was able to do so on the firm basis 
of last week’s majority for his Moroccan policy in the 
Assembly, but has nevertheless drawn fresh fire from both 
flanks. His right-wing critics, who include his Resident- 
General in Morogco and a gang of serving generals now 
commanding the French forces there, upbraid him for 
failure to observe the wishes of ex-Sultan Ben Arafa (who 
asked, on departure, that a cousin and not a council should 
fill his throne). His left-wing critics, including all extreme 
Moroccan nationalists, blame him for adding a fourth man 
to the council of three agreed upon at Aix and so, they say, 
weighting it in favour of the forces of reaction. | 

So far he has to thank the great moderation and patience 
of two or three Moroccan leaders for the success of his 
policy. He is particularly in debt first to Si Bekkai, the 


former Pasha of Sefrou and now a member of the new 
council, who enjoys the confidence af the nationalists owing 
to his unswerving loyalty to the ex-Sultan at one remove, 
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Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef, and secondly to Ben Youssef 
himself, who has quieted some of the opposition to the four- 
man council by speaking up from his place of exile in 
Madagascar and endorsing its composition. 

The snag that lies immediately ahead is that this council 
is supposed to reach its decisions unanimously, and, on the 
way to them, may well display all th- shades of opinion 
that already bedevil Moroccan political life. Even in 
Tunisia, where almost the whole nation gave its support 
to a single party, the Neo-Destour, healthy and natural 
differences of opinion between Neo-Destourians are begin- 
ning to appear now that the bond created by the struggle 
for home rule has disappeared. How much the more 
will they do so in Morocco, where searing divisions exist 
even before any change of status has taken place. 


* 


Labour Sees a Light 


NEXPECTEDLY, the Labour party conference in its 
U closing sessions produced a really interesting, and 
perhaps portentous, debate on old age pensions. The 
three main speeches came from Mr Bevan, Sir Alfred 
Roberts and Mr Richard Crossman, and the views they 
put forward were respectively those of the left wing con- 
gtituency parties, the trade unions and the national 
executive. ; 

With one of Mr Bevan’s propositions there will be little 
‘disagreement. The national insurance fund is a myth. The 
surplus built up by the excess of contributions over 
payments is not a bank balance that can be drawn upon, as 
some Labour members optimistically suggested in 1950, 
to meet increased social service costs. But Mr Bevan also 
argued that any pretence at an actuarial basis should be 
dropped and that the insurance scheme should be financed 
wholly from the Exchequer, with pensions, and presumably 
other benefits, related to the cost of living index. The 
burden on the taxpayer that will in any case be imposed by 
the growing number of old people in the population would 
thus be increased without limit. It is the realisation that 
this burden would not be tolerated for long that makes the 
trade unions—responsible if somewhat unimaginative— 
cling to the so-called actuarial principle, which at least 
gives benefits as of right to those who have paid their 
contributions. 

The significance of Mr Crossman’s speech is that it 
showed that Labour leaders may. be prepared to break out 
of these old grooves and work out a new. national insurance 
policy that will fit the facts of old age. The chief of these 
facts is that half of the men retiring from industry have 
some form of superannuation, public or private. Mr 
Crossman put forward the proposition that Labour’s aim 
should be a retirement income of at least half of working 
income—by the establishment of a Government super- 
annuation scheme to which those not belonging to private 
schemes could belong. Old people should no longer be 
divided into the fortunate half with national insurance 
pensions and superannuation, and the unfortunate half with 
national insurance pensions only. It is not clear that 
Mr Crossman would agree to the logical conclusion of 
his argument: that those with private superannuation 
should not receive the national insurance pension, which 
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would be payable on proof of need rather than of right. 
But it is obvious that, under_any such scheme as he 
adumbrates, the intermittent pressure to raise pensions 
would tend to be concentrated on those receiving only the 
lower Government benefits instead of © embracing 
those receiving the higher private superannuation 
benefits as well: in other words it would introduce some 
element of selectivity into future demands on the public 
purse. His speech is therefore welcome as showing that the 
Labour executive is willing to consider renouncing outworn 
party beliefs in a matter that. is very dear to the party’s 
heart. 


id 


Law and Order in Kenya 


T= will be some surprise, if also gratification, that the 
commission appointed to inquire into the. working of 
African courts in the troubled areas of Kikuyuland found 
only one serious miscarriage of justice ; and that it felt im- 
pelled to recommend changes of procedure for only one 
African court. It was believed—and the evidence was im- 
pressive, if scattered—that at one stage in the Kikuyu civil 
war the terrorism practised by Mau Mau was, if not 
matched, certainly reflected by a considerable ‘measure of 
intimidation and pressure by the loyalists. Presumably it 
was drumhead justice and did not get-as far as. the properly 
constituted African courts, which-certainly have the advan- 
tage of their own procedure in obtaining evidence and do 
know their own people. The most disturbing feature of 
the commissioners’ report is that its first part is not being 
published, on the grounds that this would be “ contrary to 
the public interest.” Apparently this section related to a 
judgment of the Supreme Court, but the reasons for sup- 
pressing it will have to be a good deal more cogent than 
that for the public to accept them ; it is reported to have 
dealt with the district African court of appeal in the Nyeri 
district, the suspension of which has now been withdrawn 
by the government. 

Even if the clean bill given to African courts by the 
second part of the commission’s report is taken as definitive 
—as presumably it must be—this will go only a small 
part of the way towards stilling concern about the course 
of justice in Kenya. There can, unfortunately, be no 
doubt that there have been some very bad instances of 
malpractices in which Europeans have been involved ; and 
that the sentences given to Europeans convicted of maltreat- 
ment of Mau Mau suspects, leading to their death, have 
been far more closely related to local feelings about colour 
and race than to justice. The Bill now to be introduced into 
the Kenya Legislature to withhold ex officio magisterial 
powers from temporary district officers plainly derives from 
the latest and perhaps most scandalous of these cases ; 
and the news that all existing magisterial appointments are 
being reviewed is significant and probably overdue. 

A European magistracy in which it is not possible to 
repose confidence is a grim liability to race relations in 
Kenya. But-even if reforms in it are now in hand, this 
will not complete the story. The Kenya government will 
not have completed the overhaul of its legal machine until 
it is also ready to examine the problem of perverse verdicts 
by European juries. 
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Pay on the Buses 


HE wages of busmen all over the country are in a 
melting pot which threatens to boil over. In London 
the men are demanding an extra 25s. a week ; but it looks 
as if they might have accepted an offer of ros. in London 
and 8s. on its outlying services, if it had not been attached 
to a proposal for an 11-day working fortnight with more 
rest days but also a longer working day. A board of 
conciliation has failed to end the deadlock and can only 
recommend arbitration. This the employers are prepared 
to accept, but whether the men will do so will not be 
decided until Saturday. They are a militant lot and they 
may prefer to resort to their favourite weapon of banning 
overtime—or even to striking. Meanwhile, in the provinces, 
the municipal transport workers are asking for increases of 
between 18s. for unskilled workers and 32s. for drivers 
on the top rate of 148s. A similar claim by workers in 
privately owned transport is going to arbitration. 

Against the background of an acute labour shortage the 
employers are in a weak position. London needs 4,000 
drivers and conductors—a mounting scarcity—while other 
industrial towns are put to all kinds of shifts to keep their 
buses on the roads. Sheffield has taken to hiring privately 
owned buses. Wolverhampton employs Jamaicans (although 
the fury that this caused was calmed only by conceding that 
all such hiring should be done by a selection panel repre- 
senting both workers and employers). Manchester and 
Birmingham want to pay more than the nationally agreed 
wage—indeed Birmingham already does so, for which sin 
it was expelled from the Municipal Passenger Transport 
Association. The other authorities fear a further depletion 
of their own staffs and a levelling up of wages to the 
highest levels. But in places where highly paid factory 
jobs are to be had for the asking a higher rate for busmen 
seems only common sense. 

The fact is that a busman’s lot is not a happy one. His 
hours are irregular, and in heavy traffic the strain and the 
judgment needed are great—probably greater than that 
required of the average engine driver, who, however, is 
better paid. The transport employers will eventually have 
to seek two remedies for their labour shortage: to prune 
their services and be less afraid of raising fares in order to 
get the money to pay higher wages. The weakest point 
about the busmen’s case is that they always object whenever 
the employers try to take the first course (which cuts down 
profitable overtime) ; the weakest point about the employers’ 
stand is that they cannot know how many busmen they 
need, or how much they can afford to pay them, until they 
take the second. 


Dangerous Liaisons in Malaya 


EW dangers lie ahead in the Federation of Malaya. The 
N amnesty proclaimed last month has evidently failed, 
and in failing it has, as some officials feared, even slowed 
down the normal number of surrenders. Meanwhile the 
Communists have staged a serious incident which may be 
of significance, one in which two British soldiers were 
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killed. This occurred as the Federation’s ministers, and 
Mr ‘Marshall, Chief Minister of Singapore, were consider- 
ing the new Communist offer to discuss terms for ending 
the emergency. The obvious implication is that the Com- 
munists want a talk “as between Malayans ” with the alien 
British out of it. The whole point of the amnesty offer was 
that it was fully backed both by Malaya’s newly elected 
government and by the British, and that Tengku Abdul 
Rahman had stated more than once that if the Communists 
refused it, he would throw the whole of “Malaya into the 
fight against them. The Sultan of Johore came in for bitter 
criticism when he recently asserted that Malayans were 
culpably unprepared to do any such thing. 

The new Communist offer, like the previous offer made 
some months ago, cannot be taken as genuine until it is 
investigated. This Tengku Abdul Rahman and Mr Marshall 
propose to do, for they are endeavouring to meet Chin Peng, 
the leader of the Malayan Communist Party, to discuss 
matters. This prospect must please the Communists enorm- 
ously. Their original offer was to negotiate as equals ; their 
new offer, though it is wrapped up, amounts to the same 
thing. The two chief ministers may think that they are 
going to persuade the Chinese Communists to come in 
under the terms of the amnesty ; they may find that they are 
being skilfully talked into letting them walk out of the 
jungles with the honours of war. Some sort of recognition 
of the party is what the Communists most covet, and they 
evidently feel they can talk the Tengku round from his 
former view that he would never concede it. But if they do, 
how can the British authorities endorse such a “ settlement,” 
whatever the terms in detail? Their embarrassment and 
the inevitable conflict with the new Malayan government is 
just what Chin Peng and his party want. 

This is fully in line with the Communists’ tactics for all 
divided countries (they would like to regard Malaya as 
divided in the Indo-China sense). To get “both sides ” 
talking helps to open the door for political subversion. The 
parallel with recent moves by the Pathet Lao and Viet Minh 
is obvious. The Tengku and Mr Marshall seem to have 
the backing of Malayan and Singapore public opinion for 
their move and have discussed it with the Governor of 
Singapore ; but unless they stick firmly to the line that the 
amnesty is the only offer being made, there will be untold 
difficulties, and certainly no real peace. 


Dr Adenauer Loses a Doubtful Prop 


R ADENAUER has now completely lost the dubious sup- 
port of the All-German Block, or Refugee Party. 

The party ended its association with the Bonn government 
last July, when it began to dissolve owing to disagreements 
over foreign policy. Half its parliamentary members voted 
against the Saar settlement, while its two cabinet ministers, 
Herr Oberlaender, minister for refugee affairs, and Herr 
Kraft, minister without portfolio, continued to support Dr 
Adenauer. The party called for their resignation, and 
declared the coalition ended. Dr Adenauer refused to accept 
the two ministers’ withdrawal and they remain in the 
cabinet. With five other Bundestag members they have 
been “ guests” of the Christian-Democratic -party for the 
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Jast few months. The remaining 18 Refugee Party deputies 
are now going into active opposition. 

The government will in future be ten votes short of a 
two-thirds majority, which it may need when the con- 
scription Bill comes up in the Bundestag. But that will 
probably not be until the end of 1957, and by then a general 
election will have taken place, which will almost certainly 
complete the dissolution of the All-German Block. For 
some time past it has been clear that there is no longer 
room for a party representing the refugees, most of whom 
have been politically as well as economically assimilated. 
The Refugee Party remained a pressure group which 
mustered only 27 members in the Lower House, although 
no less than one in four deputies is himself a refugee. 
According to Herr Kraft, the party’s failure is due to the 
fact that “radical elements” have gained control of the 
branches. In the Refugee Party, as elsewhere in German 
politics, there is an underworld where neo-Nazis become 
almost indistinguishable from Communists. Both propose 
a basically anti-western policy which would lead Germany 
tu abandon its allies for the dangerous field of neutralism, 
and both are infiltrating the Social-Democratic Party. If 
the Refugee Party dissolves and its members join the 
Socialist ranks, Herr Ollenhauer’s gain will be more a 
matter for anxiety than Dr Adenauer’s present loss. 


Tonic for Colombo Plan 


RITAIN’S decision to increase its contribution to the 

Colombo Plan technical co-operation scheme is not only 
welcome but well timed. At the meeting of the Consulta- 
tive Committee which began last Monday in Singapore, 
some of the Asian member countries were inclined to be 
pessimistic about the Plan’s progress, and the Indonesian 
delegate no doubt expressed their general view when he 
called on the richer countries to increase their contributions, 
especially of technical assistance. The offer by Britain of 
£7 million over a seven-year period beginning next April 
more than doubles the previous rate of contribution. 

It now appears to be a foregone conclusion that the Plan 
will be extended for a further period after July, 1957, when 
its Original six-year term runs out. Most probably the other 
donor countries—principally Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand—will follow Britain’s lead and step up their con- 
tributions to the technical assistance programme. But it will 
be necessary also to take new decisions about the amount 
of capital aid which the donor countries will provide in the 
next period. Britain’s contribution is likely once again to 
be mainly in the form of releases of sterling balances and of 
aid to the colonial territories out of the Development and 
Welfare Fund. The money will be well spent, for it is now 
clear that the Colombo Plan is one of the most successful 
instruments for channelling aid to South and South East 
Asia. 

The report on the technical co-operation scheme pub- 
lished this week (which is further analysed in an article on 
page 310) mentions the close working links now established 
between the Colombo Plan, the UN Technical Assistance 
Administration, and the American International Co-opera- 
tion Administration, each of which runs programmes in the 
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region. But there is still room for better co-ordination of 
the general strategy of aid to the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia. 


Labour in Search of its Youth 


N deciding to scrap its separate League of Youth and 
I integrate its youth movement with the party organisation 
at constituency level Labour has again paid Lord Woolton 
the compliment of imitation. “ Youth sections ” are to be 
created within each constituency Labour party, under the 
guidance of older party members; at Transport House 
there will be a youth sub-committee of the National 
Executive. The present national and regional machinery 
of the Youth League will disappear. The reorganisation 
was announced during the second secret session at the 
Margate conference, and although there seems to have been 
some vocal opposition, it was heavily outvoted. 

The change was necessary, if only because the League 
of Youth was getting top-heavy ; the body of the League 
was puny but it carried a swollen and separate national 
organisation on its shoulders. Behind the new plan lies 
the candid admission that the party’s failure to appeal to 
youth is due in no small degree to the direct competition of 
the Young Conservatives. The Wilson Committee reported 
that the Tories were able to rally far more young workers 
at the election. However sad a commentary it may be on 
the political motives of so many of the young, there seems 
n) doubt that much of the appeal of the Young Conserva- 
tives is social—even snobbish—rather than political ; but 
the Young Conservative organisation has also made recruit- 
ment simpler. Every Tory under 30 has automatically 
become also a Young Conservative ; Labour’s League of 
Youth has had an upper age limit of 25 (which is being 
retained) and has had to depend on voluntary enlistment. 
The twenty-fives and under will now automatically become 
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members of the new youth sections. The problem now 


will be to make such sections lively social centres where 
the young may meet; gossip, play games, dance, date, and 
anticipate at least the possibility of romance while imbibing 


a political education—if Labour’s young people are 


susceptible of such an appeal. 

Transport House will draw one useful dividend from 
disbanding the League of Youth—the liquidation of what 
has apparently become another Left Wing thorn in its 
flesh. The thorn was scarcely big enough to be worth 
plucking if there had not been the need to reorganise to 
meet Young Conservative competition, but the story of the 
League of Youth carries a familiar warning for Labour: 
wherever there is apathy, wherever there are small numbers, 
a Left Wing pressure group is liable to take control. 


White Collar Union 


N Thursday at the House of Commons a dinner was 
given in honour of Sir Ronald Gould, the General 
Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, who was 
recently knighted. This particular general secretaryship is 
more likely than most to lead to the honours list, involving, 
as it does, not merely the representation of sectional 
interests, but a great deal of work on committees and 
councils in the service of education. There are other 
differences from an industrial union. The NUT tries to 
keep clear of party politics. It is not affiliated to the Trades 
Union Congress, and it offers financial support to four 
parliamentary candidates from each of the three main 
parties. It is not the union’s fault if more Labour candi- 
dates are anxious to avail themselves of this help than Con- 
servatives or Liberals, At the last election Labour’s chosen 
four—Messrs Chuter Ede, W. G. Cove, Horace King and 
George Thomas—were all returned ; and one assisted Con- 
servative was also successful—Mr Jennings. But that does 
not end the list of the NUT’s friends at Westminster, for 
nineteen other MPs are members of the union. 

That prosperity has eluded the teachers, in spite of so 
solid a pressure group, in spite of a shortage of teachers 
and strong professional organisations, shows what a handi- 
cap it is to have a sense of responsibility towards pupils 
and the public purse. Once in recent years—in 1951—the 
NUT went so far as to collect resignations. But this was 
not for money. It was because Durham County Council 
at that time insisted that teachers in its employ should 
belong to a union—a condition which benefited the union’s 
membership list but offended its sense of professional free- 
dom. It has never told its members to down blackboard 
chalks and walk out. 

This year, however, gentlemanly methods have not paid 
too badly. One gairi was the more generous allowances for 
advanced work ; about ro per cent of the NUT’s 220,000 
members are graduates, probably as many as in the “ Joint 
Four” associations catering mainly for grammar school 
teachers. The other gain was the start towards equal 
pay, for which the union had long campaigned. The 
NUT’s next big target, no doubt, will be a three (instead 
of two) year training for certificated teachers, a change 
which it hopes to see introduced around 1960, when classes 
will be getting smaller. 


Moscow’s Crystal Ball Cracks 


STIMATES of western economic prospects have always 
played a key role in the shaping of Soviet foreign 
policy. It is not surprising, therefore, that the recently 
observed argument in Moscow over the general line has 
been accompanied by controversy about the likelihood and 
proximity of an American slump. The very editorial in 
Kommunist which attacks Mr Molotov (without mentioning 
him by name) also criticises Soviet economists who take 
for granted the automatic “ self-strangulation of capitalism.” 
It reminds them, with an appropriate quotation from Lenin, 
that the general tendency of capitalism to “disintegrate ” 
does not preclude rapid growth in certain countries and at 
given periods, and exhorts them to “judge accurately the 
real strength and possibilities of capitalism.” 
This is in striking contrast with diagnoses of impending 
American and world crisis which are still appearing in other 


The Bank Charter Act, 1844 


It cannot be a matter for surprise at such a juncture, 
that public attention should be called to the Bank Act of 
1844. We shall not be suspected, after the resistance 
which, almost single-handed, we offered to that enactment 
at the time it was passed, and the numerous occasions 
on which we have since pointed out its defects, of any 
desire to shield it from full and ample discussion. At 
the same time, it is but too evident, that the subject is 
being now approached in the heat and excitement of a 
most exaggerated alarm, which are ill calculated to secure 
for it a safe solution. . . . The truth is, that no one who 
believes in the necessity of convertibility, however much 
he may object to the unnecessary and pedantic restric- 
tions of the Act of 1844, can refuse to recognise the justice 
of the original principle upon which it is based, or can 
fail to see that without any Act of Parliament the Bank 
would be equally bound to regard that principle, while, 
however, it would be exercised, not by an unbending and 
iron rule, but by sound discretion from time to tithe. 
What is that principle ? It is simply that the Bank of 
England, having large obligations in the shape of bank 
notes and deposits, all payable at any moment on demand, 
shall keep such a reserve of bullion in its coffers as shall 
enable it at all times to meet its liabilities—that is, that 
the convertibility of bank notes, and the re-payment of 
deposits, shall always be secured. But in order to gain 
those objects to say that it is necessary, whatever the 
circumstances may be, whether a drain of gold is pro- 
gressing or has been arrested, whether trade is sound or 
unsound, whether imports have been in excess or not, 
whether the dividends are to be paid the following week, 
or at a remote time, to maintain certain fixed and immove- 
able relations between the notes in circulation and the 
bullion in the Bank, is simply to discard all judgment and 
discretion in the management of the Bank, and to expose 
the public at times, it may be, to the most needless pres- 
sure and inconvenience : an inconvenience too created 

. mainly by the alarm consequent on the provisions of the 
act itself, as was made so manifest in October, 1847, when 
the panic was entirely allayed by a letter from the 
Government to the Bank, authorising the suspension of 
the Act, although after all its provisions were never 
invaded. 


The Economist 


October 20, 1855 
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Soviet periodicals. In the latest issue of Voprosy Ekonomiki, 
published by the Soviet Academy of Sciences, the author of 
a study of postwar trade cycles concludes that a free world 
slump on the 1929 model ought to occur soon, and that a 
fall in American production in the very near future may 
set it off. Its impact, he claims, should be even greater than 
in: the ’thirties. 

If Moscow really envisaged this as an immediate prospect, 
it would determine its foreign policy accordingly. The 
article in Kommunist, however, seems to dismiss it as part 
of a general tendency towards “dogmatism” and “ rigid 
formulae.” This important editorial is, among other things, 
a plea for opportunism, for a pragmatic approach towards 
foreign policy. The situation, it points out, does not remain 
static in either “ camp,” and a crucial passage refers to “ the 
unceasing change of form and method in the struggle. . . 
between the progressive and reactionary forces.” On the 
foreign front, we are told, the Communist Party should com- 
bine “ principles and flexibility.” In which of the two has 
Mr Molotov been found wanting ? 


Bao Dai Fires First 


AO DAI’S “ dismissal ” of his independent-minded prime 
minister, Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, seems at first thought 
unlikely to cause more than a ripple on the surface of 
waters long disturbed by greater commotions. There are 
few more futile gestures than that of the nominal boss 
who tries to fire an employee and fiads himself fired instead. 
In effect, the Vietnamese Chief of State is pitting the 
doubtful strength of his legal authority and standing against 
the physical assets at Mr Diem’s disposal, such as control 
of the police and army, and the backing of the United 
States. The ex-emperor prepared the ground last Thurs- 
day by a Note addressed to various powers in which he 
reaffirmed his claims as Chief of State, recalled that he had 
himself delegated full powers to Mr Diem, who therefore 
had no authority other than his for remaining in power, 
and disclaimed any responsibility for the premier’s actions. 
He specifically denounced the referendum Mr Diem intends 
to hold tomorrow, asking the people of southern Vietnam 
to choose between himself and Bao Dai as Chief of State. 

Bao Dai’s Note was not unexpected. More surprising 
was his communiqué dismissing Mr Diem and reserving 
the rjght to take any action which the situation might 
require—presumably the forming of a government headed 
by one of the “spare” prime ministers in exile now in 
Paris. Nobody can be sure how far Bao Dai’s action is 
a lest desperate throw, made with no hope of success, and 
ho 7 far he really believes that it has a chance of succeeding. 
What is certain is that, outside France, he can expect no 
support from the great powers—with the possible excep- 
tions of Russia and China. 

Officially, neither Britain nor America has reacted to the 
news of the “dismissal”; but their reactions can be 
guessed. The British will wait and see; the Americans 
will carry on, as far as proves possible, as though nothing 
had happened. The British, while aware that in the eyes 
of international jurists Mr Diem’s regime may now be 
a revolutionary one, will no doubt be guided by the extent 
to which he retains control over his own domain. The 
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American government, which has reaffirmed its whole- 
hearted support of Mr Diem, will presumably hold to this 
course. But memories of the personal message President 
Eisenhower sent Bao Dai last February may contribute to 
making the new situation embarrassing for them as well as 
for the other powers directly concerned. 


Nenni and the Rising Sun 


HE phenomenon of “ Nenni” socialist parties is more 

interesting than ever these days. Docilely following 
Moscow’s international line but hugging their formal separa- 
tion from openly Communist parties, they are obviously of 
very special value to a Soviet regime which is relying more 
and more on the technique of the pull rather than the push. 
It has long recognised Signor Nenni himself as a major 
asset—he was the only “non-Communist” in the inter- 
national galaxy of party bosses who presided over Stalin’s 
funeral rites—and now he has enjoyed what his own news- 
paper calls the “unprecedented honour” of visiting the 
Soviet leaders at their Black Sea retreat. The Italian Com- 
munist press reproduced this news rather coolly ; Signor 
Togliatti has never been thus honoured. The Russians can 
hardly expect this reminder of Signor Nenni’s intimacy 
with them to win his party more support among moderate 
Italians. But they no doubt hope that his visit will 
encourage other Italian politicians, perhaps even ministers, 
to make pilgrimage to the “ third Rome.” 

They may also hope that what Signor Nenni’s party has 
been in Italy, the newly united Socialist party will in future 
be in Japan. On paper, the left-wing Japanese Socialists 
conceded more than the right-wingers to achieve the 
merger, but they have secured the leadership of the united 
party and have a majority of its Diet seats. Admittedly they 
face the risk that Japan’s two conservative parties may now 
be spurred to unite in turn. But if the Democrats and 
Liberals continue to squabble about the formula for their 
unification, a united Japanese Socialist party dominated by 
its leftists, whose stand on international issues is often indis- 
tinguishable from that of the Communists, will put in the 
hands of Moscow and Peking a string which they can pull 
whenever occasion demands. 


“Citizens of Tomorrow ” 


ROM time to time, some eminent man or woman publicly 
F expresses concern about the state of modern youth and 
lets loose a flood of letters in the national press. It was 
one such spate of Concern that prompted the survey under- 
taken by King George’s Jubilee Trust of the influences, 
good and bad, affecting boys and girls growing up in Britain 
today. To carry out the survey,* published this week, the 
Trust appointed four working parties to cover the four 





* “Citizens of Tomorrow.” Published by Odhams for the 
Council of King George’s Jubilee Trust. 3s. 
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phases of adolescent life: the period of full-time attendance 
at school ; the period after leaving school—influences of 
employment ; the period after leaving school—influences 
of leisure ; the period of national service. Reading their 
independent reports, one cannot but be impressed by the 
number of times that they come to the same conclusions. 

One of these is that National Youth Advisory Councils 
should be established for England and Wales and for Scot- 
land. Any proposal of this sort is bound to be looked 
at askance—it is such an easy way out for a committee 
trying to think of concrete recommendations—but in fact 
there may well be need for a body, provided it is not 
unwieldy, to co-ordinate the work already done by the 
other advisory councils concerned with specific aspects of 
young people’s welfare. Another recurrent theme is that 
pressure for improvement can most profitably be brought 
to bear in the schools. Opinions may differ on whether 
county colleges should, as the Trust proposes, be given 
precedence over raising the school-leaving age. No one 
will disagree with the contention that a country cannot 
afford to let most of its citizens of tomorrow leave school 
at 15 with no regular provision for further education, 
especially when for boys the prospect is overshadowed by 
_ national service. Here again there is unanimity among the 
working parties: national service should no longer be 
regarded as a distasteful necessity, but as a necessity that 
can be turned to good account. 

Perhaps the one difference of emphasis in the reports 
is significant: the working party dealing with the period in 
the services does not stress the state of unsettlement to 
which the other reports say boys are brought by the gap 
between school and.call-up. The services are, on the whole, 
satisfied with the material they are given. Modern youth, 
as indeed is implicit throughout these humane and sensible 
reports, is not so black as it is often painted—a truism 
that is rediscovered in each generation. 


The Naval Tradition 


7 hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar is no ordinary naval occasion ; and it is 
fitting that the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, himself a 
naval officer, should attend the Trafalgar day dinner at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. The Navy renews its 
inspiration of service, and rightly, from the example of its 
greatest commander ; it has also, and no doubt rightly, 
done all it can to draw the country’s attention to it this 
year. The First Sea Lord, Admiral Mountbatten, will no 
doubt redefine the meaning of the Nelson tradition for the 
naval situation today, when Britain’s Navy is the third 
largest, when most of the offensive role in nuclear warfare 
has been appropriated by the air weapon, and when, indeed 
—as the Defence White Paper last February showed—it 
was something of an afterthought that the Navy was allowed 
an offensive role in the modern world at all. Where in the 
Mediterranean nuclear-armed navies can today play a most 
important role for Nato, it is rather the American sixth 
fleet than the Royal Navy which forms the spearhead of 
the attack. 

But Lord Nelson was himself often outnumbered (he 
was at Trafalgar), and his tradition is not tailored solely 
to the girth of the world’s largest navy. He laid down 
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rules of sea strategy which are now relevant to the West 
as a whole as the potential commanders of the seas. But 
it is a tradition which must, as it can, be made to embrace 
the new facts of air power, supersonic speeds, and nuclear 
weapons. Among the various Nelsonian precepts, “ engage 
more closely” in an age of steam lost the battle of the 
Coronel Islands, covered the fervis Bay in glory, and won 
the battle of the River Plate ; but Nelson’s strategic grasp 
and tactical inspiration must now be further adapted to 
warfare in which (as Field Marshal Montgomery noted) 
the Navy flies, the RAF fights at sea, the Army takes to 
the air. The worst thing that could happen to the Nelson 
tradition is that it should become the Navy’s preserve, a 
parochial ‘tradition keeping one service in proud and fatal 
mental isolation from the others. Nelson would have dealt 
with any such atavism with the ruthless single vision that 
was peculiarly his. 


Turkish. Democrats in Trouble 


HE misgivings aroused among foreign observers by the 
T anti-democratic tendencies shown by the Turkish 
government since its sweeping victory at the polls eighteen 
months ago have now been reflected inside the ruling 
Democratic party itself. At the party’s national congress, 
which ended early this week, nine members were expelled 
for their opposition to a section of the controversial 
revisions of the press law introduced last year, while ten 
others resigned from the party of their own accord. 

The revised press law, under which a number of journa- 
lists have been sent to prison, denies those accused of libel 
of the right to plead justification; and the dissident 
members of the Democratic party believe that this 
endangers both the freedom of the press and the principles 
of their own party. It is no doubt true that the Opposition 
press has sometimes behaved with insufficient restraint. and 
good sense. But Mr Menderes has given the impression 
that he resents any criticism, however justified, of the 
country’s pressing economic difficulties and the govern- 
ment’s handling of them. This impression, together with 
the use which the government has already made of the 
vague wording of the press law—it is open to very wide 
interpretation—account for the misgivings felt both inside 
and outside the country over the freedom of the press in 
Turkey. It is, however, only fair to add that two Opposi- 
tion newspapers in Istanbul which were suspended after 
the Istanbul riots under the provisions of martial law (not 
under the press law) have just been allowed to resume 
publication. 

The nineteen dissident members of the Democratic party, 
who include four former cabinet ministers, will now sit in 
parliament as independents. Although their defection does 
not endanger the government’s huge majority, some news- 
papers have apparently suggested that Mr Menderes (whose 
hold over the rest of the party seems to be as strong as 
ever) will introduce a constitutional amendment allowing 
him to expel the rebels from Parliament. It is to be hoped 
that the rumour is false ; and if it is not, that Mr Menderes 
will think again before he carries his animosity against the 
rebels to such flagrantly undemocratic lengths. 


Indonesian Square Dance 


T will be several weeks yet before the full results of 
Indonesia’s first elections are known ; but the progress 

of the vote-counting has already modified the disquiet 
aroused by the earliest returns. The Nationalists (PNI) 
still lead, but the Communist party (PKI) has dropped from 
third to fourth place, while the moderate Masjumi has risen 
from fourth to second, the breakaway Moslem party, 
Nahdatul Ulama, falling back correspondingly from second 
te third. Since three million votes are being recounted in 
Central Java, where “widespread irregularities” were 
reported, the Communists may end up even further down 
the list. According to the first count in that area, they 
polled 1.9 million votes, running second to the PNI and 
well ahead of the Masjumi’s 800,000 votes. 

While the result of the recounting cannot be foreseen, 
the nature of the irregularities can be inferred from the 
vote-catching tactics adopted by the Communists, who in 
some places apparently made good use of a local super- 
stition that pricking an effigy of one’s enemy is the surest 
way to put the evil eye on him. They organised a whisper- 
ing campaign among the villagers on these lines: “ The 
Communists are your enemies. They have brought harm 
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to the country and to the last government. If you want 
tu make sure they lose, prick your ballot paper through 
the Communist symbol.” Since perforation of the favoured 
party symbol was the method used to enable the illiterate 
voter to exercise his democratic rights, this advice may 
have yielded them handsome dividends. 

In spite of these wiles, the election again looks—as it 
did before the polling—like a fight between the PNI and 
the Masjumi, with the Nahdatul Ulama as a complicating 
factor. But it no longer seéms certain that the PNI will 
win ; the first returns from Sumatra and remoter regions 
strongly favour the Masjumi, and the allocation of parlia- 
mentary seats in these more sparsely populated areas is 
such that Masjumi successes there may offset a Nationalist 
majority in the total poll. 

It is clear, in any case, that none of the four main 
contesting parties will emerge strong enough to form a 
government either on its own or in coalition with only one 
other party. Any new coalition will thus consist of a mini- 
mum of three parties, and the unwillingness of the Moslem 


‘ parties to collaborate with the Communists would alone 


force the Nationalists, if they get first pick of partners, to 
leave the PKI in opposition. The PNI is, in any case, 
divided ; and the balance of power is now such that its left 
wing may find it inexpedient, if not impossible, to respond 
to the advances of their erstwhile Communist friends. 


party system, should be the policies of 
the “ Blimplessbuts ” and the “ Blump- 
lesskells ” ? Can we have an article on 
that?—Yours faithfully, 

HINCHINGBROOKE 
House of Commons 


The Oppenheimer Case 


S1R—While I am inclined to agree with 
your reviewer that the Oppenheimer case 


- Mr Diem Loses Favour 


Sir—I was distressed to read the article 
in your issue of October 8th. Your 
correpondent made no mention of the 
complex problems inherited by Mr 
Diem, who had no means of dealing with 
them because the army was in foreign 
hands and the police had been sold by 
Bao Dai to gangsters. It is gratifying 
to note, however, that though the author 
was severely critical of my government 
and its leader, he had the courage to 
admit that Mr Diem is neither a French 
nor an American puppet. Can the same 
thing be said of Ho Chi Minh and his 
“ efficient dictatorship in the north ” ? 
Perhaps Mr Diem’s good intentions 
have not always been matched by equally 
good performances, but despite his short- 
comings, he remains, by and large, the 
best hope for a free and democratic 
Vietnam.—Yours faithfully, 
To-NcGoc-THACH, 
Private Secretary 
Vietnam High Commissioner’s Office, 
Paris 


Wheat in Plenty 


Sir—The argument contained in your 
leading article of October Ist, that too 


much wheat is being grown in the 
United Kingdom, is no doubt correct, 
but the arithmetic about the saving to 
the taxpayer fails to take account of the 
subsidy on coarse grains. If, as you 
propose, wheat acres are diverted to 
coarse grains, surely more subsidy will 
be payable, not only because the acres 
paid on will be more numerous, but also 
because prices will fall relative to the 
guaranteed price used in the calculation 
of the rate of acreage payment. Your 
article simply ignores this debit and 
coolly swipes the whole of the saving in 
wheat subsidy for the credit of its clever 
idea. Of course, there probably would 
be a net credit, but not a gross one.— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. N. HIGINBOTHAM 
Robertsbridge, Sussex 


Bournemouth and Margate 


Str—Three months ago The Economist 
was exhorting the Conservative and 
Labour parties to refrain from “ But- 
skellism.” Now the Conservative party 
is congratulated for shedding its 
“Blimps” and the Labour party is 
urged to do the same with its “ Blumps.” 
What, please, since you like the two- 


may prove to be desperately costly to 
the USA, I do not think that the whole 
affair can be dismissed as a witch-hunt 
conducted by revenge-thirsty officials. 

Behind the campaign against Dr 
Oppenheimer there was a hidden fear 
which may have been unfounded, yet was 
by no means altogether illegitimate. 
There is no escape from the fact that the 
limitless energies derived from nuclear 
friction concentrated a _ frightening 
power over life and death of millions in 
the hands of a small number of 
scientists ; a conglomeration of power 
utterly inconsistent with the principles 
and practices of democracy. Some of 
Dr Oppenheimer’s opponents were, no 
doubt, motivated by the healthy repul- 
sion that freedom-loving people must 
feel at the apparent emergence of a new 
aristocracy much more awe-inspiring 
than any of its historic predecessors. To 
see the most prominent member of such 
a formidably powerful clique bending to 
the decision of a constitutional body 
was, if not a noble, at least an under- 
standable aspiration. 

In the classical tragedy that took place 
we do not add to the stature of the hero 
by representing his enemies as pigmics. 
—Yours faithfully, _GEoRGE A. FLORIS 
London, N.W.1. 
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The Business Man in Politics 


THE UNKNOWN PRIME MINISTER: 
The life and times of Andrew Bonar Law 
1858-1923. 

By Robert Blake. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 555 pages. 42s. 


FFICIAL lives of prime ministers 
usually impart a solid mass of the 
dead statesman’s letters, with some 
reticence over personalities, much justi- 
fication of the career concerned, and a 
certain flavour of moral purpose. This 
life has some features in common with 
its predecessors; but, as befits its 
sceptical subject, the preaching tone has 
been left out, and thanks to Mr Blake’s 
terse and scholarly English the length 
is not excessive. Moreover, many details 
have been included of the kind that it 
has been customary to omit, details that 
show the dessous des cartes of politics: 
the tiresome, and essentially minor, 
questions of party management and of 
patronage that yet take up the energy 
of leading politicians, and absorb the 
entire attention of many of their fol- 
lowers—the tale, for example, of the 
noble earl who remained treasurer of a 
great part. after he had ceased to be 
able to give any coherent account of his 
actions, and left obsequious legacies to 
royalty but no money to pay them. The 
dominant role so often played by 
accident and personality is given its full 
weight, neatly assessed against the 
economic and political background. In 
this connection, among several new 
points dredged up for the historian from 
the wealth cf archives Mr Blake has 
consulted, comes evidence that a power- 
ful, and probably a conclusive, factor in 
determining George V’s choice of Bald- 
win instead of Curzon to succeed Bonar 
Law in 1923 was the communication to 
the King’s private secretary, by one of 
Bonar Law’s private secretaries, of a 
paper by another rutting the case for 
Baldwin strongly ; this communication 
was made without Bonar Law’s authority 
and indeed against his instructions. 
Bonar Law’s father was an Ulster 
Presbyterian minister, and his mother a 
Canadian Scot ; he spent his first twelve 
years on a New Brunswick farm. Then 
he moved to Glasgow, where he left 
school at sixteen ; and he worked there 
for twenty-five years. By 1900, when he 
entered parliament, he was a wealthy 
man, and passionately ambitious for 
Political success ; for this his business 
career had prepared him, not financially 
alone. “ People are always apt to think,” 
he said in 1922, “that what has been 
will be. I am less inclined perhaps than 
most men to that error because of my 
early training. I was in the iron trade, 


a highly speculative business with fre- 
quent violent fluctuations in prices.” 
His combative spirit made him con- 
spicuous; and he combined with it 
superb managing ability, rare concision 
as a speaker, and a transparent integrity 
that brought him, in the end, a mastery 
of the House of Commons as great as 
that of Peel, who was said to “play 
on it like an old fiddle.” These qualities, 
helped by accident and zeal, brought 
him to the leadership of the Conservative 
party just as the Ulster crisis of 1912-14 
began. On Ulster he was a bitter ex- 
tremist, though he was far more pre- 
pared to contemplate home rule for the 
rest of Ireland than were most of his 
party companions. 

Ambition was dulled by family dis- 
asters; his wife died comparatively 
young, and *‘< two eldest sons were 
killed in the Great War. He did not 
push himself forward during the war ; 
he had a far better claim than Lloyd 
George to be minister of munitions in 
1915, and quite as good a claim to be 
prime minister in the following year ; 
each time, he stood down. His steady 
influence as second-in-command over 
the volatile Welshman was of incal- 
culable weight. The war once over, and 
his health weakening, he retired: yet 
the great ship of his personality, once 
under way, could not be _ brought 
abruptly to a stop, and he became prime 
minister himself befcre he died. Where 
was that ship going ? One is tempted 
at first to apply Salisbury’s judgment on 
Disraeli, “whose only final political 
principle was that the Party must on 
no account be broken up.” Yet this 
would be unfair to the man who said at 
a Carlton Club meeting in 1916 that, in 
wartime, “we are bound to do what we 
think right in the national interest with- 
out regard even to the interests of our 
Party.” 


Freud and his Followers 


SIGMUND FREUD: Life and Work, 
Volume II, Years of Maturity 1901-1919. 
By Ernest Jones. 
Hogarth Press. 552 pages. 30s. 

HIS second volume of the biography 

of Sigmund Freud is more limited in 
its appeal than the first. Although some 
parts are of general interest, others 
require a rather more extensive know- 
ledge of psycho-analysis than is 
possessed by the average lay reader. 
In particular the central section, dealing 
with the “ Works,” contains a series of 
brief notes that are often obscure without 
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a prior knowledge of the books and 
papers to which they refer. 

Probably the most interesting section 
of the present volume is the inside 
history of the disagreement that led to 
the split between Freud and his early 
followers Stekel, Adler and Jung. It can 
perhaps be suggested that the history is 
sO much an inside one that a good deal 
of bias remains. “Stekel had, how- 
ever, a serious flaw in his character that 
rendered him unsuitable for work in an 
academic field; he had no scientific 
conscience at all.” Adler was “a morose 
and cantankerous person,” while Jung is 
pictured as a conventional Swiss, who 
lacked the courage to go on maintaining 
against opposition that sexual motives 
play the dominant part in human life. 
Poor neurotic Ferenczi, on the other 
hand, who remained faithful, escapes 
with the judgment that he “was an 
excellent analyst, and was also very good 
at analysing himself. But he had the 
unfortunate peculiarity of not benefiting 
adequately from self-analysis.” 


The personality of Freud himself, 
though it remains attractive, seems to 
have changed since the first volume. 
Instead of the scientist we seem now to 
have a philosopher and man of letters. 
In either case it is an oddly Victorian 
character that emerges, Victorian even in 
the leather shorts and Tyrolean hat worn 
on holiday in the mountains. 


One general criticism remains, not 
merely of the present volume but of 
much psycho-analytic writing. In the 
chapter on “Opposition” Dr Jones 
points out that “ The intense wave of 
hostility that greeted Freud’s work in 
the years before the first World War 
now seems very remote.” It has, how- 
ever, been replaced in many quarters by 
an uncritical acceptance. This pheno- 
menon itself should be familiar enough 
to psycho-analysts, but most seem 
content to accept it at its face value. 
The ipsissima verba of the Master are 
still used in a rather magical way, and 
Dr Jones too often says “Freud 
discovered” instead of “Freud sug- 
gested.” Freud did discover a great deal 
with astonishing penetration, but it 
seems likely that he also made many 
mistakes. He himself was constantly 
groping. His followers do him no 
honour when they are reluctant to 
change or even abandon his theories. 
Dr Jones fails to communicate to his 
readers the important fact that what he is 
describing is but the beginning of a 
great enterprise, and that the end is not 
yet in sight. 


A Stranger to Pretence 


NO PASSING GLORY: <he full and 
authentic biography of Group Captain 
Cheshire, VC, DSO, DFC. 

By Andrew Boyle. 

Collins. 384 pages. 16s. 


«“c HIS,” comments the author in a 

short epilogue, “ has not been an 
easy book to write. Any biography 
about a famous man who is still young, 
alive and in mid-career is bound to be 
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difficult if not actually invidious for a 
close friend to write.” But it can be 
said at once, and with enthusiasm, that 
Mr Boyle has succeeded handsomely. 
Group Captain Cheshire emerges from 
this thoughtful and balanced account as 
an extraordinary complex mixture of the 
introvert and the man of action. His 
flair for self-advertisement, his ruthless 
impulsiveness, overwhelming self-assur- 
ance and general disregard for the 
opinions and advice of others have made 
many people feel that, even when all his 
obviously fine qualities are put on the 
other side of the scales, he is little more 
than a brilliant eccentric—and a some- 
what unpleasant one at that. Anyone 
opening this book with some such pre- 
judgments in mind may find apparent 
support for his views in Baron’s photo- 
graph of Cheshire. Here is the face of 
an intense, almost frighteningly alive 


. man—a man who, one feels, might easily 


burn himself out. But is it. also the 
face of someone who can find in himself 
the daily steadiness of purpose necessary 
to reach a high ideal ? The title of this 
book is an expression of the author’s 
hope (confident hope, perhaps, but not 
yet a certainty) that the answer is yes, 
that Cheshire’s greatness will one day 
be measur.d not only,. and not mainly, 
by his country’s highest award for valour 
but by higher standards still. 


Cheshire’s childhood and upbringing, 
his misfit days at Oxford, his career in 
the RAF, his spectacular leadership of 
the famous 617 dam-busting squadron, 
his important contribution to increasing 
bombing accuracy by pioneering a new 
low-level marking technique—all this is 
told clearly, very readably, and with an 
authority which should effectively dispel 
much of the waffle that has been talked 
and written about Cheshire by so many 
people. In particular, the author is at 
pains to debunk the misconception that 
the final climax of Cheshire’s career in 
the RAF—his observation of the atom- 
bombing of Nagasaki—was also the 
critical turning point in his life. The 
change, when it came, was gradual and 
was initiated, not by the holocaust of 
atom-bombing, but, if by any one event, 
then by the sufferings of one marr dying 
of cancer some years later. The last 
sections of the book deal with Cheshire’s 
peacetime activities, the so-called VIP 
homes for ex-Servicemen (which failed), 
the homes for the chronic sick (which 
succeeded) and with his adoption of the 
Roman Catholic faith, a process 
described with understanding and sensi- 
tiveness by the author whose own 
religious beliefs are clearly apparent but 
never intrusive. One is left to reflect on 
a life of already great achievement and 
of even greater promise, the life of a man 
who has always chosen the hard way, 
who is, in the very perceptive phrase of 
his housemaster at Stowe, “a stranger to 
pretence in any form.” Lesser mortals 
who, consciously or otherwise, carry into 
adult life the “let’s pretend” of child- 
hood as a protection against excessive 
bruising of the ego, should find this very 
honest book disturbing and exciting in 
just about equal parts. 
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Britain and Europe 


COMMONWEALTH D’ABORD. 
By Yves G. Brissonniére. 
Paris: Editions Domat 
372 pages. 920 frs. 


Montchrestien. 


NY work on Britain that comes with 
a preface from M. André Siegfried 
deserves respectful attention ; as he says, 
also, there has for more than twenty 
years been no important French study 
of the Commonwealth, and some at least 
of the misunderstandings between the 
British and their European neighbours 
have been due to their ignorance of 
its réle and functioning. M. Yves 
Brissonniére, a young French lawyer, has 
made a gallant if not altogether suc- 
cessful effort to explain the obstacles 
which the existence of the Common- 
wealth puts up to the incorporation of 
Britain in a Western European federa- 
tion. His work suffers, as he admits, 
from the failure of British statesmen and 
publicists to do more than indicate that 
the obstacles exist; they rarely con- 
descend to explain their nature. 

Indeed the whole literature on 
Britain’s relations with the West Euro- 
pean movement is surprisingly 
inadequate. Apart from a brief livre de 
circonstance written by Sir Ivor Jennings 
as long ago as 1940 and*<another short 
study by Mr R. G. Hawtrey, M. 
Brissonniére is compelled to rely very 
largely upon what one may without dis- 
respect call such marginal political 
figures as Sir Robert Boothby and Mr 
R. W. G. Mackay. The nuances of the 
British political and intellectual scene 
are not always apparent to the author— 
Lord Layton will not find it pleasant to 
be described as “ another Conservative ” 
—and although using English terms of 
set purpose, M. Brissonniére does not 
always fully understand them—he does 
not seem to know what is meant by 
“ partition ” in relation to Ireland. He 
suffers, like most continental writers, 
from a difficulty in handling British 
names and confers knighthoods with 
embarrassing facility. The proofs were 
not read by anyone with a knowledge of 
English. 

It would be a pity to be put off by all 
this, for M. Brissonniére has done a 
useful service; he does show conclu- 
sively that, apart from any other con- 
siderations, and even if formule could 
be found for getting round the technical 
difficulties of the position of the Crown, 
allegiance, and so on, the Common- 
wealth could not function if Great 
Britain ceased to be a sovereign country 
able to negotiate and confer with its 
Commonwealth partners on terms of 
complete equality of status. On the 
other hand, he argues that the Common- 
wealth idea springs so inescapably from 
the entire British heritage of legal and 
political thought—a heritage quite 
different from the continental one—that 
it cannot be recommended to continental 
countries as an alternative to a federal 
system. 

M. Brissonniére’s own positive solu- 
tion for the problem is not worked out 
in detail. It consists in what he calls 
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“external association.” It is fairly clear 
that he has not grasped how little that 
meant from the point of view of 
co-operation in the case of Ireland, or 
how little it would probably have meant 
even if it had been adopted in 1921. 
His reiterated conviction that Ireland is 
even now regarded as part of the 
Commonwealth shows an ignorance of 
the change in 1949; his references are 
mainly to Professor Mansergh’s writings 
before that date. Nor does Burma, 
which he regards as externally associated 
in all but name, seem a happy parallel. 
Indeed the proposal for a joint council 
between Federal Europe and Britain 
(and any other externally associated 
member of the Commonwealth) suggests 
something quite different from what 
“ external association ” ordinarily 
implies. One would say that Britain’s 
relations with its Brussels Pact and 
Nato partners have already gone further 
than “external association.” Less law 
and psychology and more history and 
economics is what the continental dis- 
cussion of these things most requires. 


Intellectual Aunt Sally 


RETREAT FROM REASON. 
By Peter Nathan. 
Heinemann. 262 pages. 15s. 


|= book is full of generalisations 
about an Aunt Sally called “the 
intellectual,” who is, apparently, the 
normally intelligent human being. It 
debunks, with a good deal of repetition, 
and some gratuitous insults, his love, 
religion, family affection and integrity. 
All interpretation of history, says the 
author, is a distortion, since it selects 
events to fit in with a special scheme. 
The present selection leads, from the 
premise of the renaissance—“ the great 
triumph of life over the morbidity of 
religion ”—to the modern dilemma that 
man, finding a state of disillusion insup- 
portable, fills the niche violated by the 
intellectual iconoclasts with other idols ; 
lacking a system that allows him to live 
in peace with himself and his neighbour, 
he is isolated, insecure and afraid, with- 
out reverence or a sense of duty. The 
fundamental situation of the present-day 
European is found to be epitomised in 
Lawrence’s introverted offspring of a 
marriage between a masterful, intellec- 
tual woman and a drunken, happy-go- 
lucky lout; or Turgenev’s ineffectual 
idealist in thrall to the “world of 
mother.” 

These are Dr Nathan’s distortions, 
but, in fact, there has never been a time 
when mankind lived at peace with him- 
self and his neighbour, and the search 
for this utopian state ‘(but the author is 
very acid about utopias) is as normal a 
part of existence as the search for food 
and shelter. To people who have their 
being in the much despised bourgeoisie, 
the world seems remarkably full of 
mothers who do not lust for power, and 
of young men and women working wth 
intelligent enthusiasm for a_ chosen 
career, falling in love, marrying, having 
children, educating them at considerabie 
sacrifice, and ignoring, with perennial 


human courage and adaptability, the 
menace of catastrophe. And as this 
“neurotic bourgeoisie” continually 
renews itself from aspirants in the 
immediately inferior social strata, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the human 
situation will continue much the same. 

Dr Nathan is more dangerous when 
he flippantly alludes to “ the coming war 
between Russia and America,” or “ our 
twentieth century with its certainty of 
three world wars and the probability of 
more,” implying that all striving for 
peace is too trivial to be noticed. He 
sums up in a collection of banalities : 
that there is a good deal of psychology 
in modern literature ; that science will 
continue to progress ; that the family is 
of paramount importance in the structure 
of societies; that a purely objective 
judgment is impossible ; and that the 
wise man will wait upon events. 

Much tiresome assertiveness tends to 
obscure the author’s considerable wit 
and penetration, for, as his publishers 
assert, this is a readable book (a 
minimum requirement) and a provoca- 
tive one. Dr Nathan packs punch. It 
is to ‘be regretted that his blows are 
sometimes below the belt. 


Early German Socialists 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
1905-1917. 

By Carl E. Schorske. 

Harvard University Press. 

(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 373 pages. 


45s. 


oe is uphill work to read. Not 
only is the matter ponderous ; the 
manner for British readers is unfamiliar. 
The diligent student of recent German 
history. will, however, feel rewarded, for 
he must long have asked himself how 
he should reconcile the stormy history of 
the Social Democratic Party in its days 
of outlawry before 1890 or even in the 
period of the strikes in 1905 with the 
pale pink days of Ebert as President of 
the Weimar Republic. Mr Schorske has 
now provided a detailed and documented 
answer. The critical years, he shows us, 
were from 1905 to 1907. Before the 
Russian revolution of 1905, according to 
the teaching of Marx and Engels, the 
German Social Democrats were anti- 
Russian because Russia was, by the 
masters’ definition, the “ bastion of reac- 
tion.” Further, the Socialists were 
champions of a citizen army in order to 
get the means to power into the hands 
of the people. But after 1905 the 
political significance of Russia became 
equivocal, and, after their losses in the 
general election of 1907, the German 
Social Democrats lost their revolutionary 
interest in an army of the people; the 
election was fought on a nationalistic 
issue, and thereafter the revisionists and 
the trade unionists wished above all to 
retrieve their position in the Reichstag 
by supporting national defence and a 
citizen army in Scharnhorst’s sense. 
The left-wing revolutionaries of the 
German Socialist party fought hard for 
the bold use of the general strike, for 
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intransigent anti-militarism, and for the 
mobilisation of Socialist sentiment 
among the young. But, although there 
was talk of a general strike in support 
of the campaign for the reform of the 
Prussian franchise in 1910, they were 
defeated all along the line by the trade 
unions. As Mr Schorske insists, “ the 
ratio of trade union to party members 
in 1906 was approximately four to one,” 
so that the trade union leaders controlled 
not only large-scale funds, but also a 
decisive number of voters. This is the 
background to Socialist support for war 
credits in 1914, and the subsequent 
break away from the party of the left- 
wing revolutionaries who thus became 
the parents of the German Communist 
party. The latter was but their illegiti- 
mate child. For Rosa Luxemburg and 
her comrades were not only genuine and 
intelligent idealists ; most of them were 
also splendidly freedom-loving, several 
like Hugo Haase and Kurt Eisner being 
true to the radical rather than socialist 
origins from which they derived. 

These highly individualistic intellec- 
tuals were, of course, easily outplayed 
by the organisers on the right wing such 
as Friedrich Ebert. Many people have 
become accustomed to think of Ebert, 
Noske and Otto Braun simply as figures 
in the Weimar period ; it is interesting, 
in turning these pages, to ruminate upon 
their earlier life and to find how remark- 
ably consistent most of them were. 
When Karl Liebknecht had taken up the 
matter of Socialist youth movements he 
found one of his warmest allies in the 
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schoolmistress, Klara Zetkin, who, as its 
oldest member, presided in the Reichstag 
in 1932, delivering a Marxist speech 
immediately before the election of 
Goering as its chairman. 


Mr Schorske concludes with an elabo- 
rate bibliographical essay in which one 
of the most important points that he 
makes is that “ The political histories of 
the separate states, so important to cn 
understanding of Social Democracy, 
have yet to be written”: his foregoing 
narrative is much concerned with the 
diversity of development in the different 
regions of Germany according to political 
traditions and _ industrial concentration 
or the reverse. 


Prosperous Democracy 


A HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 
By Charles Gilliard. 


Allen and Unwin. 116 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Y some extraordinary chance a 

standard short history of Switzer- 
land in English does not already exist. 
This translation of M. Charles Gilliard’s 
book does go part of the way towards 
filling the gap, but it must be confessed 
that it is rather disappointing. 


The fascination of Switzerland to a 
twentieth century reader is so obvious 
as to be almost banal. How have these 
prickly, obstinate people, speaking four 
languages and following two religions, 
living in a country with few material 
advantages, managed to overcome their 
differences, to achieve and maintain 
their independence, and, into the 
bargain, to evolve a prosperous demo- 
cracy that really works? 


The history of Switzerland is quite 
as complicated as that of its neighbours, 
and in many ways the same. But while 
they all, including the Swiss cantons, 
embarked upon conquests and were 
themselves conquered and annexed by 
other neighbours, the Swiss never quite 
lost sight of the first Swiss Confedera- 
tion, the Everlasting League, sworn in 
the Riittli meadow in 1291. If it is 
complained of the present-day Swiss 
that they are smug about the happenings 
of seven hundred years ago, it can be 
answered that they have reason to be. 
In common with the Swiss cantons, 
other pastoral communities early 
evolved councils to control common 
tasks such as tending cattle on the 
summer Alps. Granted that they did 
not all have the luck to be placed across 
some of the most important routes in 
Europe which could hardly be used 
without their good graces ; granted that 
they. were not all so difficult to get at 
and conquer, only the Swiss had the 
ultimate common sense to subdue their 
own factional squabbles. The later 
additions of other cantons to the con- 
federation, the successive weathering of 
the storms of the Reformation, of the 
economic struggles of the seventeenth 
century and the doctrinaire ones of the 
eighteenth, and of the French occupa- 
tion, all stem from the first common 


need and common sense which brought 
the cantons together. 

M. Gilliard manages to cram most of 
the political facts into some hundred 
pages, but he only mentions a few 
economic facts in passing, so that: the 
reader is left with some idea of how 
Switzerland evolved and held together 
politically, but with very little idea of 
how the country has got its bread and 
butter and how it is getting it now. But 
the greatest pity is that he seems devoid 
both of a point of view and a narrative 
sense, for a large number of closely 
packed facts, given equal importance, 
makes stodgy reading. 


Shorter Notices 


PAGEANTRY OF THE LAW. 
By James Derriman. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 224 pages. 25s. 


This is a bedside book, for laymen as 
well as for lawyers. To read too-much at 
a time leaves the erroneous impression that 
too much legal activity is occupied with 
the forms rather than with the substance 
of justice. Some psychologist could write 
an entertaining study about why lawyers, 
ostensibly the most hard headed and inci- 
sive of men (and women), should cling to 
ancient forms and dress ; presumably their 
love of precedent overcomes their realism. 


Mr Derriman does not venture any 
reason why, for example, the judicial wig 
sull has a bare patch on the crown or, 
indeed, why judges and barristers continue 
to wear wigs at all; he is content to record 
the origin of this and other curious habits. 
Whatever the iconoclasts may think, most 
lawyers and quite a number of laymen feel 
that something valuable would be lost if 
legal pageantry, in which there is a certain 
time-wasting element, were abolished or 
substantially reduced. 


The amount of research which Mr 
Derriman must have done is prodigious ; 
in order to prove him wrong on any point, 
at least as much would have to be done. 
He describes in detail the customs and 
traditions of the Bar, devotes a_ short 
chapter to “ attorneys and solicitors which 
are but ministerial persons and of an 
inferior nature,’ and discusses the dress, 
duties, privileges and even the pleasures of 
Her Majesty’s judges particularly when 
they “ ride the circuits.” He retells several 
quite good anecdotes, but unhappily omits 
several other better ones. There are some 
excellent photographs, including one of “a 
handful of embarrassed policemen bearing 
staves” at the last Assize held at Mon- 
mouth. Mr Derriman can take comfort 
from the fact that, with the transfer of 
Monmouthshire Assizes to Newport, for 
some reason the policemen, although still 
bearing staves, no longer look embarrassed. 


* 


ELECTIONS AND ELECTORS. 
By J. F. S. Ross. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 480 pages. 42s 


All students of British Government have 
been indebted to Dr Ross for his work on 
“ Parliamentary Representation.” They will 
find its sequel of much less value. “ Elec- 
tions and Electors ” is a mélange of articles 
and essays on aspects of elections and par- 
liamentary government. Its most valuable 
section is that in which Dr Ross brings his 
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work on the membership of Parliament up 
to 1951. Elsewhere in the book many useful 
facts about elections are gathered together 
but, as a whole, it is likely to prove 
palatable neither to the general reader nor 
to the specialist ; it is much too prolix and 
disorganised for the one and contains too 
little new material for the other. Against 
the extreme precision of the author’s com- 
pilation of f&ts must be set his inability to 
select those which are significant and the 
vituperation which he heaps on those who 
do not share his views on lost deposits or 
proportional representation. 


* 


CAN YOU CLAIM? An insurance quiz 
on life and property, motor-car and other 
risks.. By John Yaxley. 

Chatto and Windus. 74 pages. 6s. 


The intention of this book is to guide 
the layman on how to make the most of his 


‘Insurance policies by finding out what con- 


tingencies are covered and whether, by pay- 
ing a small extra premium, he would obtain 
more benefit from the policies. Nearly two 
hundred questions and answers cover life 
assurance, house property insurance, house- 
hold goods, valuables, motor-cars, personal 
sickness, accidents and other risks. The 
author believes that many policy holders fail 
to make full use of their insurance, and this 
well-indexed book should give them every 
opportunity to do. 


/ 


* 


PICK’S CURRENCY YEAR BOOK 1955. 
By Franz Pick. 395 pages. $35.00. 

1955 BLACK MARKET YEAR BOOK. 
By Franz Pick. 224 pages. $25.00 

Pick’s World Currency Report, New York. 


Mr. Pick’s painstaking annual catalogues 
of the complexities of world currency 
regulations—and, equally important, of 
the plethora of currency markets, black, 
grey and officially tolerated, that are the 
inevitable accompaniment of the regula- 
tions—are now well established as indis- 
pensable handbooks for all whose business 
leads them into the intricacies of the once 
simple matter of buying one currency with 
another. The “ Report” contains not only 
a full account of the regulations, past and 
present, governing every individual cur- 
rency, but also extensive tables of dealing 
rates in the diverse unofficial varieties of 
the currencies. But this aspect is covered 
more admirably still in the “ Year Book,” 
whose lavish production and strikingly clear 
presentation are beyond praise. 


Despite the incredible diligence of Mr 
Pick’s researches into the underworld of 
the exchanges, there could be no firmer 
opponent than he of the exchange restric- 
tions on which the unofficial markets thrive. 
“TI devoutly hope,” he states, “that this 
edition of the black market year book will 
be the last.” And Mr Pick is, happily, 
able to report some progress this year ; not 
least in the freeing and simplification of 
sterling. Even Mr Pick is now able to 
count only nine varieties, where he once 
found sixty-nine. Only one complaint 
seems due—that in his classification of 
currencies according to the freedom with 
which they are controlled, sterling should 
be placed in the same category as the 
Brazilian cruzeiro and in a more restrictive 
one than, for example, the Chilean peso 
and the Austrian schilling. 
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IT WILL PAY 
TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE MANHATTAN 


At Chase Manhattan you will find 
specialists with a broad view of overall 
foreign trade problems and a surprising 
understanding of yours. To British 
business interests dealing with the 
United States, to American exporters in 
British markets and to American import- 
ers seeking British products, banking 
service is offered which is remarkable 


for its speed and thoroughness. 
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people at Chase Manhattan?” 
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Washington, D.C. 

F all the talk about the “ built-in strength” of the 

American economy has any meaning at all, President 
Eisenhower’s illness should have no major effect on the 
business situation. So far it seems to have had very little, 
and it has not produced a spate of retractions by economists 
of their forecasts that 1956 will be as prosperous as 1955. 
But the President’s illness may have a significant impact in 
another sense: it should provide an excellent test of whether 
current prosperity is based in significant measure on con- 
fidence engendered by conservative Republican policies— 
as Republicans like to believe it is. 

So far the only visible impact of Mr Eisenhower’s illness 
has been on Wall Street, where the indices have shown three 
sharp breaks and three much smaller recovery movements. 
The pace of the decline has not been much slower than in 
the early stages of the 1929 crash. Yet 
so unconcerned have the authorities been 
about this setback that the Federal 
Reserve Board, after a full-scale meeting 
of all its top officials, decided that no 
alteration of the present restrictive 
monetary policy is warranted. The 
Administration as a whole—while pre- 
pared to change its plans quickly if 
necessary—believes that exuberance and 
not a slump is still the main economic 
problem, 

There are several reasons why the 
stock market’s performance is being so 
blithely ignored. By far the most 
important is the virtually unanimous feeling that stocks were 
“too high.” Yields on the average had dropped below 
4 per cent, or close to the yield on bonds, shortly before 
the President’s heart attack. Stock after stock had soared 
to fantastic heights solely on the promise of future earnings 
mixed with a speculative wish for quick gains. 

What is more, the current market is not floating on a 
sea of credit as was its predecessor in 1929. In every stock 
jurchase now at least 70 per cent is covered in cash as a 
tesult of the Federal Reserve’s powers over margins, com- 
pared with as little as 10 per cent in 1929. Moreover, stock 
values in relation to earnings or assets, though perhaps 
unduly high, have not been nearly as high this year as they 
Were in 1929. The news from Denver did not, therefore, 
create a panic, and there has been a welcome absence of 
reassuring statements about the “fundamental soundness ” 
of the situation from bankers and spokesmen in Washington. 
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American Survey 


Prosperity Takes Stock 


DECLINE IN WALL STREET 


DOW JONES 
INDUSTRIAL 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


The Secretary of the Treasury merely announced that the 
President’s illness would mean no change in Administration 
policies. Indeed, the general feeling appears to be: let 
the market decline a little for its own good. 

Elsewhere in the economy sharp dips in the price of some 
commodities—led by rubber and copper scrap—have been 
more than offset by further increases in others. The Labour 
Department’s index of prices for “all commodities other 
than farm and foods” has actually risen from 118.4 for 
the month of September to 118.7 for the week ended 
October 11th. A number of surveys have uniformly shown 
that businessmen are not curtailing their investment plans. 
The big New York banks, apparently convinced that the 
Federal Reserve means business in its hints that restrictive 
policy is still the order of the day, raised their prime lending 
rate only last week—something they would not have done 
had businessmen suddenly stopped 
rushing to their doors for advances. 

There has been considerable private 
speculation that because of the tight 
money policy the boom was about ready 
to “top out” towards the end of this 
year. Few foresaw any more than a 
mild dip or levelling off, but it appears 
that the authorities in Washington will 
not even believe that until they see it. 
Dr Arthur Burns, the President’s chief 
economic advisor, devoted a large por- 
tion of an address given ten days after 
Mr Eisenhower’s confinement to hospital 
to an explanation of why it is necessary 
to keep excesses from developing during a boom ; but he 
emphasised the Administration’s willingness to change 
quickly if conditions call for it: 


AVERAGE 
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A programme of monetary and fiscal restraints could be 
carried too far, just as it could stop short of what is needed. 
Such policies are means to the attainment of a stable pros- 
perity, not ends in themselves. The only rigidity that we 
can afford to admit to our minds is the principle that the 
best way to fight a recession is to prevent it from occurring 
in the first place. That principle has of late ruled, and it 
must continue to rule, our government policies. 


Perhaps the most interesting reaction to the President’s 
illness has been the surge of second thoughts about the 
economic effect of the changed political picture. Everyone 
is assuming that chances of a Democratic victory in 1956 
have been enormously improved and is asking himself what 
that means to his business. The general feeling appears to 
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be that a change of Administration would not make all that 
much difference. For the fact is that this is one of those 
peculiar times in American history when the two parties 
really have very little to fight about. They might shade tax 
policy a little differently, but they are both opposed to direct 
controls. They would differ in a few marginal areas such 
as the development of electric power, but they are both 
agreed on the value of a flexible monetary policy. The 
Democrats might be a bit more willing to spend public 
money, but the Republicans agree with them on the 
essentials of the government’s role in economic affairs. 

It may well be that a substantial segment of the business 
community has failed to recognise this gradual rapproche- 
ment in the economic policies of both-parties, and thus will 
find the prospect of a Democratic victory unpalatable 
enough to cause them to change their plans. But this seems 
doubtful. Even if the “ Eisenhower confidence ” fails, it 
could easily be replaced by an “ inflation confidence,” based 
on the far from certain assumption that the Democrats 
will promote more inflation. Businessmen, after all, learned 
to take advantage of the presumably distasteful Democratic 
policies in the postwar years and made some of the highest 
profits in their history. 

The problem in the next year may be to demonstrate that 
the more radical spokesmen of the Democrats—men such 
as Representative Wright Patman and Senator Hubert 
Humphrey—are not really forerunners of what a Demo- 
cratic Congress and Administration would be like. The 
Republicans, in their own self-interest, will try to cast all 
Democrats in the radical image, and if Mr Harriman should 
receive the nomination their task may be somewhat eased. 


But businessmen, like other citizens, know how to discount . 


the remarks of politicians, and the changed election pros- 
pects should, therefore, have little effect on a booming 
economy. 


Democrats in Motion 


R ADLAI STEVENSON will probably not announce 
his candidacy for the presidential nomination until 
the Democratic National Committee meets in Chicago on 
November 17th. In fact, however, Mr Stevenson and his 
principal rivals are already campaigning actively. Spurred 
on by a somewhat equivocal endorsement from ex-President 
Truman, Governor Harriman of New York is trying to 
arouse among Democrats throughout the country the kind 
of enthusiasm shown for him in his own state. His lieu- 
tenant, Mr Carmine De Sapio, has travelled across the 
United States to marshal support for Mr Harriman. Cali- 
fornia was among his main targets, but on his arrival there 
a group of leading Democrats sent a message to Mr Steven- 
son urging him to declare his intentions and assuring him 
of their loyalty. Neither Mr Stevenson nor Governor 
Harriman, however, will have an easy time in California, 
for Democrats in that state strongly supported Senator 
Kefauver’s bid for the nomination in 1952. With the open- 
ing of a “ Kefauver-for-President ” headquarters in Wash- 
ington, the Senator from Tennessee is once again on the war- 
path, and his followers are hoping to take advantage of a 
possible stalemate between his two opponents. 
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Mr Stevenson has already indicated the main lines of 
his campaign. In a number of recent speeches he has 
cautioned listeners against an uncritical acceptance of the 
“ Geneva spirit,” has pointed to the Administration’s con- 
stant dependence on the intelligent support of a Democratic 
Congress and has examined the crucial issue of agricultural 
surpluses and falling farm prices. At a time when hog 
prices are at their lowest levels since 1946 and farm income 
iz falling steadfly behind national prosperity, all politicians 
realise that the farmer’s vote may decide the election. 
Politicians in both parties feel tempted to advocate alleged 
panaceas such as high support prices and increased govern- 
ment purchasing programmes. Mr Stevenson, however, has 
steadily refused to subscribe to any ready-made solutions. 

In seeking to answer Mr Stevenson’s challenge, potential 
Republican candidates are in an exceedingly difficult posi- 
tion. Until President Eisenhower announces his intentions, 
loyalty and good taste prevent all but the most brazen from 
actively seeking the nomination. Moreover, the very issues 
on which the Democrats can score their most telling points— 
such as agricultural policy, tax cuts, highway and school con- 
struction and American policies in the Middle East—are 
those issues on which the Administration cannot move 
forward without the President. While the Republicans wait, 
therefore, the Democrats are making hay. 


The Legion Forgets 


AST week’s annual convention of the American Legion 
showed once again that most of the Legion’s 3 million 
members would support the plea of an American humorist 
for “less foreign policy.” Nevertheless, there were indi- 
cations that most Legionaires are no longer prepared to 
let their distrust of foreign entanglements and American 
participation in international bodies go the whole way. By 
a vast majority, the convention rejected a resolution offered 
by the Illinois delegation and calling for American with- 
drawal from the United Nations. Cheering the declaration 
of one veteran that with the UN rests “our only hope 
for a peaceful world,” the Legionaires endorsed the view 
that America’s withdrawal would mean handing the 
organisation to Russia. 

This vote contrasted dramatically with that of the previous 
day when the Legion denounced the activities of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
and urged Congress to repeal the laws creating the National 
Commission to Unesco, a body which includes representa- 
tives from some 80 American organisations. The Legion’s 
dislike of Unesco, which it regards as a centre of 
“ materialism, world federalism and anti-Americanism ” 
goes back to 1953. In that year it set up a special com- 
mittee to inquire into Unesco and report before the 1955 
convention. This group, headed by Mr Ray Murphy, a 
former national commander from Iowa, did its work care- 
fully. Published last summer, its findings give Unesco an 
entirely clean bill of health and branded the charges against 
it as “utterly without foundation.” 

This report was expected to cause violent debate on the 
floor of the convention. Instead, Legion leaders brought 
forward a resolution denouncing Unesco and overruled 
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is available to help you 
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Kandy sleeps dreamily in the hills. 
Here was the home and last 
mountain stronghold of the last 
Sinhalese king. Here is the 
Temple of the Sacred Tooth. 
Here the great Perahera is held in 
August on the night of the full 
moon. The Temple is the heart of Kandy and the Tooth of 
Buddha is the heart of the Temple ; and the most romantic 
way to visit Kandy is by rail from Colombovia Kadugannawa 
Pass and Sensation Corner. 
GROUP SERVICE 
The expanding economy of the world demands ever increas- 
ing transport facilities. In many countries these must be 
conjured from existing railway track — often laid down in 
the last century and now narrow and inadequate. There is 
therefore, a growing demand for robust locomotives able to 
run continuously—with a minimum of maintenance—in high 
and humid temperatures, headwinds, sandstorms, sudden 
floods and every conceivable form of overload and hard ser- 
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vice. For example, Ceylon Government Railways are carrying 
out an extensive modernisation programme. Brush-built 
diesel-electric locomotives are zeplacing steam engines on all 
long distance runs. The Ceylon Government signed an order 
for the twenty-five 1,000 h.p. diesel-electric locos which Brush 
ate building for C.G.R. Twenty of these efficient, smooth 
running engines are already improving express timings in 
Ceylon ; they are ready for use over 90 per cent of the time. 
ON THE SPOT ADVICE 

At the heels of the pioneer comes the railroad—the organised 
transport that makes progress permanent. But each new 
terrain raises new problems that demand individual attention. 
This is where the Brush Group approach to overseas 
marketing succeeds. Through a world-wide network, it offers 
on-the-spot advice together with prompt delivery of a 
comprehensive range of power plant and equipment. On this 
basis, Brush have raised their production to over one third of 
the entire United Kingdom output of their type of power 
equipment—and steadily maintained Brush exports at over 10 
million pounds a year, more than 50% of the total Brush sales. 


THE Brush Group umirED WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 


BRUSH ENGINEEPING CO.LTD + MIRRLEES, BICKERTON&DAYLTD:-J.&H.MCLARENLTD+ THE NATIONALGAS & OILENGINE CO.LTD+ PETTERS LTD 
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a request to have it or the favourable report debated. The 
massive response of the delegates showed that they had 
judged the prevailing sentiments accurately. The Legion 
also called for the end of American aid to-India—a nation 
which it suspects of siding with Russia under a neutralist 
guise—denounced the Chinese Communists as “ savages,” 
endorsed the Bricker amendment which would limit the 
President’s right to conclude treaties with foreign powers, 
and vowed to continue its battle against “ atheistic Com- 
munism.” Not all veterans of foreign wars would support 
all these resolutions. Commenting on the delegates’ work, 
Mr Truman remarked: “ Most of them knew what they 
were fighting about. But they seem to have forgotten.” 


Cotton in Excess 


OMESTIC cotton growers seem to have defied bad 
weather, unusually active boll weevils and severe 
acreage restrictions imposed by the government to produce 
a cotton crop which is likely even to exceed last year’s out- 
put. The latest official estimate is substantially larger than 
previous forecasts and anticipates a crop of nearly 14 million 
bales—an increase of 2 per cent over 1954. This is a 
remarkable achievement ; for everyone but the growers, 
however, it is unfortunate. With an unmanageable surplus 
already on its hands, the government intervened last autumn 
to cut the acreage under cotton by 14 per cent to its lowest 
level in seventy-five years. Cotton growers applauded this 
move, but responded by removing only the least fertile land 
from production, and by concentrating an increased supply 
of fertiliser and insecticides on a reduced area. The result 
has been acreage yields which, as Mr Benson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, ruefully admitted, would have been con- 
sidered “ fantastic” twenty years ago. 

If the current crop fulfils these expectations, total sup- 
plies of cotton will rise to 25 million bales, of which no. more 
than 13 million will be absorbed in the coming season by 
the domestic and export trade. Moreover, exports have to 
contend with the abundant crops in other cotton-growing 
countries where no acreage restrictions are imposed. These 
estimates have shaken the cotton futures market and 
brought its sharpest decline in five years ; they have also 
brought renewed demands for some method of subsidising 
cotton exports. 

Mr Benson hinted some time ago that he might offer 
exporters a million bales of short-staple cotton on an open 
competitive basis. But it is doubtful whether, as the 
law now stands, he would be entitled to do this, since 
it would involve him in selling cotton at prices below the 
domestic level. In addition, the American textile industry 
actively opposes such a move on the grounds that its present 
competitive weaknéss against imports of foreign textiles 
would be further aggravated. The industry will have, in 
this instance, a staunch supporter in the Department of 
State which will be averse to offending other cotton- 
exporting countries. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Agriculture already has 
its wary eye on next season’s crop. It has decided to cut 
cotton acreages by a further 4 per cent to the lowest 
level permitted by law. Although no statement has 
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yet been made, it is expected to reduce the support 
price for cotton from the present level of 90 per cent of 
parity—a standard for relating crop. prices te the prices 
farmers must pay—to around 86 per cent. But no one, 
as yet, has found an adequate solution to the problem of 
increasing yields and intractable surpluses. 


Jets Go Commercial 


New York 


AST week Pan American World Airways placed the first 
large-scale order for American-built jet airliners. It 
has signed a $109 million contract for 20 Boeing 707’s and 
a $160 million contract for 25 Douglas DC-8 jet airliners. 
The first Boeing is due for delivery in December, 1958, 
and the first DC-8—it is alleged somewhat optimistically— 
in December, 1959. The Boeing Airplane Company, which 
has a large contract for the military counterpart of the 707, 
has already flown the civilian prototype for nearly 300 
hours, but the Douglas challenger is still under construction 
and is not expected to fly until March, 1958. Both 
aircraft will be powered by Pratt and Whitney engines 
and are designed to cruise at between 550 and 600 miles 
an hour. The Douglas Company claims that the DC-8 
will be able to carry 108 first-class passengers non-stop on 
the London to New York route even against winter head- 
winds. Pan American is hoping that both aircraft will cover 
the distance in only 64 hours. One interesting feature in 
both contracts, moreover, is the attempt made to appease 
the fears of communities near airports by assuring them 
that special jet engine silencers will be used. 

A corresponding flurry of activity can be seen in the 
workshops of the Lockheed Electra turbo-prop airliner—a 
medium range aircraft not suitable for the North Atlantic. 
Two airlines—American and Eastern—have ordered be- 
tween them 75 of these aircraft for delivery commencing 
in the second half of 1958, and have firm options to buy 
another 50. For both of these customers, the Electra will 
be powered by General Motors’ Allison T-56 turbo-prop 
engine, but for future models the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation is anxious to be able to offer customers the 
Rolls-Royce RB-109 as an alternative. 

Now that three major American airlines have taken the 
plunge into either jets or turbo-props, the others—especially 
United Airlines and Trans World Airlines—are under 
strong pressure to follow suit. But as late-comers to the 
scene, they face the fact that their competitors have pre- 
empted the production facilities of the three major American 
airframe manufacturers until about 1961. 

Pan American has not cancelled its option to buy three 
de Havilland Comets, and the smaller Capital Airlines is 
fully committed to a Vickers Viscount turbo-prop fleet. 
Vickers salesmen this week unfolded the prospectus for 
their new Vanguard airliner, a direct competitor for the 
Electra and twice the size of the Viscount. They have 
started actively campaigning those American airlines that 
are still undecided, but may have to work hard to convince 
them that the company will not fall behind in delivery— 
offered tentatively for 1960-61. 


Submerged Wealth 


New York 


HE controversy over the respective rights of the Federal 

Government and the State governments over underwater 
oil reserves has reached a new impasse. Last week, in a one- 
sentence opinion, the Supreme Court refused to solve the 
problem as to what constitutes the “historic boundary ” 
of Louisiana. This curious question has arisen because of 
the wording of the two statutes which purported to settle 
the issue of the ownership of tidelands oil. In the Sub- 
merged Lands Act of 1953, Louisiana was given undisputed 
control over the submerged lands in the Gulf of Mexico 
within that state’s “historic boundary.” Similarly, the 
Outer Shelf Lands Act, passed shortly afterwards, estab- 
lished the jurisdiction of the Federal Government on the 
seaward side of this same boundary ; but neither act defined 
precise locations. The state maintains that its historic 
boundary, dating back to Louisiana’s entry into the Union 
in 1812, extends for three marine leagues (103 land miles) 
from the coastline ; the Federal Government contends that 
it stretches for only three nautical miles (just over 33 land 
miles). In Texas, it has not yet disputed the state’s claim 
to a three league boundary, while California, another state 
with important offshore oil deposits, claims no more than 
the three miles allowed by Congress. 

The definition of “ historic boundary,” however, hinges 
on another imponderable which the Supreme Court was 
not asked to define: what constitutes a coastline ? The 
Submerged Lands Act defined it as the line of ordinary 
low water, where the coast is in direct contact with the 
open sea, and as the line marking the seaward limit of 
inland waters, where it is not. Louisiana contends that 
the seaward limit of its inland waters is set by a chain of 
buoys which mark, for navigational purposes, the line 
between shallow ‘coastal waters and the deep sea—a line 
extending, in some cases, as far as 25 miles from the shore. 
The Federal Government, not surprisingly, adopts a much 
more restrictive definition of inland waters. California, 
like Louisiana, feels strongly on this issue ; it claims that 
its inland waters extend to a line joining several islands 
many miles off the Pacific Coast. It is thought that the 
Supreme Court may have decided not to pass on the 
Louisiana boundary issue in its present form because it 
would prefer to include these many aspects of the problem 
in one judgment. 

A lot of submerged wealth is at stake within these legal 
definitions. Louisiana has so far received $105 million in 
rentals and bonus payments for its leases on 2,600,000 acres 
of the submerged lands under its undisputed control. The 
Treasury has already earned $250 million for tidelands oil 
leases. Moreover, the disputed belt may prove _par- 
ticularly valuable because the water covering it is not too 
deep for the offshore drilling rigs. Last April, both the 
government and Louisiana offered similar leases on some 
of the same land within the disputed area. The government 
received bids ; Louisiana did not, but promptly threatened 
to sue anyone drilling in the disputed area. As a result of 
the Supreme Court’s refusal to rule on the matter, Louisiana 
has won the first round ; but the fight is far from over. 
Meanwhile, the oil companies are still waiting to find out 
who their landlord will be. 
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Walls Have Ears 


ISLED by its enthusiasm for the “ behavioural 
sciences,” the University of Chicago’s distinguished 
law school found itself last week at the centre of a storm 
of public and congressional indignation. In May, 1954, 
microphones were secretly installed in the jury room of the 
Tenth Federal Circuit Court in Wichita, Kansas, and 
recordings were made of the jurors’ deliberations in five 
civil cases. Dean Edward Levi of the University’s law 
school defended this unprecedented action by pointing out 
that it had been approved by the presiding judge and the 
attorneys concerned with the cases and that numerous legal 
authorities had praised the idea as a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of the jury system. Moreover, the 
recordings had been altered in such a way that no identifi- 
cation of the jurors would be possible. 

Neither the Department of Justice, however, nor the 
Internal Security sub-committee of the Senate accepted this 
view. Mr Herbert Brownell, Jnr, the Attorney General, 
ceclared that strict privacy of a jury’s deliberations was at 
the very basis of a due process of law. Senator James 
Eastland of Mississippi and Senator William Jenner of 
Indiana went further and promised that Congress would 
pass legislation “ to provide severe punishment ” for anyone 
caught eavesdropping on juries. They hinted that they 
would refer to the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives the question of whether or not the judge 
who permitted the “jury tapping ” should be impeached. 
Senator Jenner made the telling point that- until juries are 
certain that this experiment cannot be repeated their think- 
ing and free discussion might be cramped. 

Common sense and public opinion seem to support this 
condemnation, but unfortunately Senator Eastland and Sena- 
tor Jenner chose to weaken their case by giving it various 
political overtones. The University of Chicago’s study of 
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(Continued from page 302) 

commercial arbitration, income tax law and the jury system 
was financed by a grant of $1,400,000 from the Ford Foun- 
dation. Although the Foundation had nothing to do with 
the actual research project, the Senators sought to place 
its Many activities in the academic field in a sinister light. 
Moreover, they asked Dean Levi entirely irrelevant 
questions about_his alleged connections with various left- 
wing organisations and examined Professor Henry Kalven, 
Jnr, at length regarding his views on the Rosenberg trial. 
This heavy-handed attempt to find a link between a case 
of academic misjudgment and political subversion will only 
reflect discredit on a legitimate congressional inquiry. 


Plan for Industrial Harmony 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO 


N Newcastle, Indiana, where a recent labour dispute 
and an attempt at strike breaking led to violence and 
the calling out of the National Guard, the authorities might 
be well-advised to follow the example of Toledo, in neigh- 
bouring Ohio. In this automobile and glass centre, in the 


depression years of the nineteen-thirties, a wave of strikes 
caused grave damage to property and some loss of life ; 
this pattern threatened to repeat itself after the war. But 
in 1945, a committee, representing labour, management and 


the public, was set up to study the industrial relations 
problem in the city. Out of this developed the Toledo 
Plan, adopted by the city government in February, 1946, 
as a method of mediation in labour conflicts. 
group, rechristened the Labour-Management-Citizens 
Committee, became part of the city government. 


It has 30 regular and 18 associate members, repre- 
senting the three groups equally. The labour members 
are nominated by the two big trade union associations, the 
American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations ; the representatives of management are 
chosen from among the industrial leaders of the com- 
munity ; the public is represented by civic leaders, includ- 
ing well-known clergymen, judges and educators, approved 
by both labour and industry. All members serve without 
pay. The committee has a full-time administrator and 
when a labour dispute occurs, he is usually informed by 
one side or the other ; if not, he offers his services. He 
deals with small, uncomplicated troubles without help. In 
more serious disputes he asks the committee chairman to 
summon a panel from among the regular members and 
himself submits a brief, citing the issues and presenting his 
own analysis. Both sides are then asked to present argu- 
ments, with supporting data, at an informal hearing ; where 
the tension is too great, separate hearings are held for labour 
and management. This is the “ weeding-out ” stage, where 
essential demands are separated from those put in for 
bargaining purposes and the aim is to reach a compromise 
without work being interrupted. 


In .most cases such mediation is sufficient, but if 
“emergency ” action is demanded, all the 48 members of 
the committee may be summoned. This drastic remedy 
has been needed every year for the past five years to avert 
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threatened strikes at the utility plant which supplies Toledo 
with its gas. If all else fails, the committee recommends 
independent arbitration, in which case the issue passes out 
of its hands. In any event the only force ever employed 
is that of public opinion, but this is so persuasive that, after 
accepting mediation, workers seldom decide to strike, or 
managers to order a lock-out, even though both are free to 
ignore the committee’s suggestions. 


On its record, the Toledo Plan is an unquestioned 
success. In its first year of operation, 1946, the man-hours 
lost from work stoppages fell from 420,000 to 233,000. 
Except during 1950, the drop has continued steadily ; 
last year only 63,500 man-hours were lost. In 1944, Toledo 
stood fourth among American cities for time lost through 
strikes ; in 1953 it was 58th. And the total cost to the 
city for operating the Toledo Plan in 1954 was less than 
$16 million. In its nine years of operation the committee 
has settled 576 labour disputes ; it has actually averted 156 
threatened strikes and has shortened the duration of many 
others. There is also concrete evidence that suspicion and 
rancour between labour and management has been lessened 
in the city. The whole idea has also encouraged a new 
spirit of co-operation between unions and companies in 
various civic activities ; for instance labour groups have set 
up a committee to help attract new industry to Toledo and 
to assist the Chamber of Commerce in its programme for 
industrial development. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Led by the First National City Bank of New York, banks 
all over the United States last week raised the prime rate 
—the rate of interest charged to customers with the best 
credit rating—from 3} to 3} per cent, the highest level for 
two decades. This increase reflects the continued high 
demands for loans and the shortage of available funds. 


* 


It has been reported that in the period January Ist to 
October 11th of this year Americans bought six million new 
automobiles. This figure exceeded sales in both 1953 and 


1954. 
* 


In order not to disturb the wintering habits of the whoop- 
ing crane, the Strategic Air Command has cancelled its 
plans to expand a bombing range on Matagorda Island, off 
the coast of Texas. The birds, of which only 26 remain in 
the world, are Canadian citizens for half the year, and were 
championed in this international dispute by the Canadian 
government. 

* 


To help the onion-growers of New York State, half of 
whose crop fell a victim to the hurricanes Connie and 
Diane, Canadian producers generously offered to sell six 
carloads of their onions in the United States and make 
over to their competitors the entire proceeds. But the 
Canadian well-wishers reckoned without the American 
tariff laws which proved too rigid to admit the gift duty-free. 
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The World Overseas 


Soviet Plans for the South Pole 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


IFTEEN months ago the Russians announced the 
F spectacular exploit of setting two expeditions drifting 
on the sea ice of the Arctic Ocean. The Soviet press 
followed this up with what almost amounted to a running 
commentary on activities at these two lonely camps (see The 
Economist of October 2, 1954). One was evacuated in 
April of this year, after it had drifted over the North Pole 
and was nearing the coast of 
Greenland, but at the same 
time a new station was estab- 
lished in another unexplored sas 
patch of ocean. Thus there 
are still two parties at work 
today. 

Meanwhile a _ no _ less 
ambitious Soviet expedition 
is preparing to go to the 
Antarctic in November. This, 
like the Commonwealth, 
American, and other expedi- 
tions lately announced, forms 
part of the programme of the 
“International Geophysical 
Year 1957-58,” which, in its 
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the first ; and the third near the “ pole of inaccessibility ”— 

that is to say, the area which is the greatest distance from 

the coast, and perhaps another 800 miles beyond the second 

station. The only reason why there will not be a station 

actually at the South Pole itself is that the United States 
had earlier announced its intention of occupying it. 

Equipment will be lavish. There will be two ships, of 

which the bigger will be the 

Ob, one of three Dutch-built 

freighters specially designed 

for the “Northern Sea 

Route” ‘along the Arctic 

Coast of Siberia and com- 

pleted last year. She can 

carry 6,500 tons of cargo, and 

WEGIAN Zr has proved her ice-worthi- 

So ness in a voyage along the 

whole length of the north 

Siberian coast. The pos- 

session of such a ship is an 

enormous asset—a fact which 

will be readily admitted by 

several countries _ partici- 

pating in the Internationa! 
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Antarctic manifestation, will 
shatter the usual silence of 
that continent ; its population 
will increase from dozens to 
hundreds, and aircraft and 
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Geophysical Year, including 
Britain, as they seek to 
charter far less _ suitable 
foreign ships. The Ob, now 
undergoing a special refit, 


over-snow vehicles will fan 
out from twelve of fourteen 
newly established bases. The 
Russians have never in their 
history set up a shore station 
on the continent; in fact, 
their interest has been limited 
to one excellently conducted 
circumnavigation of Antarc- 
tica 135 years ago, and to annual whaling voyages since 
1946. But their experience in the far north is vast, and 
they may confidently be expected to apply it skilfully in the 
far south. Their effort is likely ta be second only to the 
American, and much greater than that of any other country. 

Three Soviet stations are planned. One is to be on the 
Knox Coast, which lies between 102° and 110° East ; one 
in the region of the south geomagnetic pole (not to be con- 
fused with the magnetic pole), about 800 miles inland from 
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_ will carry helicopters for use 
en route and on arrival. 
Large transport aircraft wil! 
be flown in from beyond the 
Southern Ocean. Tracked 
vehicles and dogs will pro- 

vide overland transport. 
The whole undertaking is 
to be under the egis of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and the leader will be 
Dr M. M. Somov, an Arctic specialist of many years stand- 
ing. He is an expert on sea ice, and was leader of a drifting 
expedition in the Arctic Ocean in 1950-51. - His second in 
command, Dr V. G. Kort, is an oceanographer of repute. 
The total number of men in the wintering parties is not 
known. The scientific work will be integrated with the 
International Geophysical Year programme, the basic idea 
of which is that observations of a similar kind will be made 
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simultaneously in many different places. The subjects to 
be studied by the Russians include meteorology (especially 
upper atmosphere observations), terrestrial magnetism, the 
aurora, the ionosphere, and cosmic rays. Investigation of 
the Antarctic ice sheet is planned, and oceanographical work 
will be done from a suitably equipped vessel. Preparation 
for this work is involving a number of scientific institutes in 
the Soviet Union, including the Arctic Research Institute at 
Leningrad. 

Although it is bad form to mention politics in the same 


breath as international scientific endeavour, it is nevertheless 


sadly true that nobody in these days does anything in the 
Antarctic with entirely pure motives. With modern tech- 
niques it is now theoretically possible to make some use of 
the apparently desolate waste of snow, ice and rock. The 
scramble for land has started. Most of the continent is 
already claimed, predominantly by Commonwealth coun- 
tries. The coming expedition will provide some badly 
needed buttressing for the Soviet claim to take part in any 
political solution which may or may not be imposed in the 
far south. 


The Issues in the Saar 


FROM A _ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OTHING could be much more contorted than the 
N situation in the Saar on the eve of the plebiscite 
next Sunday. Technically the population is being asked 
whether or not it approves the Saar statute, upon which 
Dr Adenauer and M. Mendés-France agreed exactly a year 
before the day of the plebiscite. In practice those who 
dislike a Saar economically linked with France have seized 
upon the plebiscite in order to demonstrate in favour of 
re-incorporation with Germany. ‘“‘ Vote No for Germany’s 
sake,” they cry, although the German government approved 
the statute. And although the German Chancellor has more 
than once asked them to support it, the Saar branch of his 
own Christian Democratic Party is campaigning against the 
statute. 

Apart from the war of words, it is perhaps worth while 
to consider what genuine feelings and interests are involved. 
Many quite reasonable people will vote “ No ” for the very 
reason that the statute is to make the autonomy of the 
Saar more complete by abolishing certain special rights of 
the French. Many voters feel that this arrangement will 
perpetuate the separation from Germany, even though it 
is supposed to be provisional, and if the new referendum 
promised by the statute is in fact held at the time of the 
peace treaty—which they have been taught to doubt—they 
feel that it will be more difficult then than now to rebel. 
They wish to rebel because they are German and as such 
prefer to belong directly to the German community ; they 
want their children to be educated like other German 
children—and not as what they are inclined to regard as 
bi-lingual freaks (in the schools in the Saar young children 
have six German lessons a week to five French). 

Many opponents of the statute object most of all to the 
Saar’s economic union with France. They want to be part 
of West Germany’s prosperous society ; each time they cross 
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the frontier they are impressed by the relative cheapness of 
the goods in the German shop-windows. The Saar 
economy, they complain, is going to ruin for lack of 
modernisation which so small a unit cannot itself finance: 
the French, they feel sure, will always be grudging towards 
the Saar, while Germany has always been enterprising in 
the matter of investment in industry. 

The supporters of the statute are in the less agreeable 
position of being on the defensive. “They can, however, — 
point out that if the statute is accepted, the first completely 
free elections to the postwar Saar Diet will be held on 
December 4th. This would make it possible to turn out 
the much-abused Hoffman regime, which has become every- 
one’s Aunt Sally ; even the French have little to say for 
Herr Hoffman because he has often obstinately championed 
the interests of the Saar in Paris. As for French neglect 
of the Saar economy, there is some truth in the indictment, 


- especially with regard to the construction of new steel 


strip-mills. In addition, uncertainty about the future of 
the Saar has restrained Swiss and other financiers from 
new investments, for instance in a much-needed chemical 
industry based on coal. But the fact remains that up to 
the present, in spite of much gloomy prophecy, Saar pro- 
duction has steadily increased since the war, and the popu- 
lation has enjoyed full employment, good wages and social 
services more extensive than those in Germany. 

Of late the contention that Saar coal and Lorraine ore 
are fully complementary has come under fire. This is 
not so true as it was. The heavy industry of Lorraine is 
developing faster than that of the Saar and uses an increas- 
ing proportion of its own coal. But the Saar steel works 
remain technically adjusted to Lorraine ore and would need 
to build bigger blast furnaces if they were to use ore from 
Sweden or elsewhere. Lorraine actually competes with 
the Saar in selling steel on the South German market today, 
though this competition is less severe than that of the Ruhr. 
On the other hand, the existence of the common market 
for coal and steel has in fact enabled the Saar to sell more 
steel to Germany, in spite of competition. 

The customs union with France is chiefly important to 
the lighter industry of the Saar—furniture, clothing and 
china goods. A well-known example is von Boch’s porce- 
lain factory at Mettlach, which employs between five and 
six thousand people and supplies a large part of the French 
market. These are people who might soon be unemployed 
if the Saar went back to Germany and their employer makes 
sure that they know it. It is generally thought that there 
will be a substantial vote in favour of the statute by such 
people, who are prosperous today and prefer to run no 
risks, prudent people who take little interest in the green 
and white banner of Europe which the pro-statute orators 
display. 

On the other side the emotional appeal of the German 
flags and eagles and the Deutschlandlied is tremendous. 
It is interesting, however, that the violence which flared 
up at the beginning of the three months’ plebiscite campaign 
has died down, which suggests that those who fomented it 
were subsequently persuaded that violence would not pay. 
Indeed, there is much less fear in the air than there was 
before the plebiscite in January, 1935. There is, on the 
other hand, more open and ugly abuse of France by the 
speakers at the “ Vote-No” meetings than Hitler allowed 
the Nazis in 1934-1935, and this in the presence of mem- 
bers of the plebiscite commission. Anti-French tirades 
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are a speciality of Kurt Conrad, the pro-German Socialist 
leader: this pleases the big contingent of miners, some 
66,000, who are excellently paid and should be content 
but who have an anti-French tradition as employees of the 
French state from 1920 to 1935 and again since 1945. In 
heavy industry the employers, too, are today anti-French, 
and without the sense of common interest with the French 
entrepreneurs which.seemed to exist a few years ago. 

On the eve of the poll nobody seems to expect more than 
60 per cent of the votes to be “ No,” while many people 
fear a narrower majority which will scarcely relieve the 
tension. But the consequences of a “No” vote are 
shrouded in controversy ; those who favour the statute 
believe that its rejection will mean not only that France 
will withdraw the offers it has made in the statute both to 
the Saar and to Germany, but also that it will leave the 
Coal and Steel Community. The pro-Germans, however, 
profess to know that France will be ready enough to re-open 
negotiations. The outside observer can but feel anxiety for 
Western European Union, under whose egis the statute 
was to have placed the autonomous Saar. 


Marshal Pibul Hastens Slowly 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


ARSHAL PIBUL SONGGRAM’S experiment of 


bringing a little more democracy to Thailand with- 
out disturbing the country’s political stability seems to be 
meeting with a certain success. One of the more spectacular, 
if not really radical, developments is the use of the Royal 
Cremation Ground for public oratory of the Hyde Park 
variety ; here the anti-government speakers attract the 
largest crowds, and two cabinet ministers were observed 
among the audience surrounding one speaker who demanded 
the immediate release of all political prisoners.- This novel 
development is perhaps. symptomatic of changes of greater 
consequence. 

For the first time in several years, preparations are being 
made for the establishment and registration of numerous 
political parties to contest the 1957 election. It is claimed 
that registration will prevent the mushrooming of a multipli- 
city of splinter parties, as well as ensuring that the leader- 
ship, the main political aims and the financial backing of 
each registered party are publicly known. 

So far, the response to this modest reform has been dis- 
appointing. Of the three groups which have applied for 
registration, none appears to possess enough public appeal, 
financial backing or influential leaders to compete success- 
fully with the present junta. The latter, whatever its defects 
as an example of democracy, has undoubtedly gained con- 
siderable administrative efficiency; moreover, it has 
recently paid much attention to the raising of the standard 
of living and to public works, including irrigation, com- 
munications and a public health programme. 

Would-be competitors will therefore require a realistic 
programme as well as leaders with considerable popular 
appeal. Most of the prominent political figures outside the 
self-styled “coup” group at first followed the lead of a 
former premier, Nai Khuang Aphaiwongse, in declaring that 
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they would not re-enter politics so long as the constitution 
permitted the government to nominate, in the king’s name, 
half the members of the House of Assembly. 

The list of office-holders in the new pro-government 
party hardly suggests that a radical reform policy is intended. 
Rather, there appears to be a half-hearted attempt to satisfy 
Siamese intellectuals and Western observers by suggesting 
that the mere creation of political parties is in itself a pro- 
gressive move. The leadership of the new pro-government 
party consists of Field Marshal Pibul (at the head), the 
commanders-in-chief of the army and air force as deputy 
leaders, police general Phao as secretary-general, and a 
civilian closely linked with powerful financial interests as 
treasurer, 

This suggests a “ ministry of all the medals ” rather than 
an orthodox political group. Yet it might be argued that the 
Marshal had gone as far as he could without risking a 
general upheaval which would be of little profit to anybody 
except the Communists. From the first, the Marshal has 
had to rely upon military support, and the time has not yet 
come when this can be dispensed with altogether. 

Some of the more grandiose reform schemes—such as the 
abolition of legal opium dens—have had to be shelved for 
a while. The immediate suppression of the dens, for 
example, would not only have led to a sharp decline in 
revenue and required vast sums to compensate their licensed 
managers, but would also have produced gangsterism and 
corruption on a scale comparable with those which followed 
prohibition in America. On the other hand, a genuine 
attempt is being made to check opium-smuggling throughout 
the country, and the widespread corruption in government- 
sponsored financial and industrial concerns has also become 
the subject of reformist propaganda. 

The recent decision of veterans like Nai Khuang Aphai- 
wongse to return to politics, in spite of earlier statements to 
the contrary, is a healthy sign. Nai Khuang returns at the 
head of his reconstituted Democrat party, who might be 
described as right-wing liberals. Even though several other 
popular figures, such as M. R. Seni Pramoj, the war-time 
Siamese leader in Washington, and ex-Foreign. Minister Nai 
Direck Jayanama, continue to remain sone, there is cer- 


tainly room for cautious optimism. 


Gradual but Inevitable 2? 


The recognition of new political parties is less of an 
advance than it sounds, for there is very little general 
demand for them in Siam. Much more heartening than 
this is the widespread feeling that, by one means or another, 
Thailand is likely to become progressively more liberal from 
now on. Were progress to become too rapid, the whole 
programme of reform might be endangered, for the sudden 
attainment of full democracy would mean the end of those 
lucrative commissions now enjoyed by some of the Marshal’s 
chief military supporters. It is imperative that changes for 
the better should occur slowly enough to avoid antagonising 
too many powerful personages at any one time. 

For a little while it looked almost as though Marshal Pibul 
were being carried away by his own eloquence. Since then, 
he seems to have come to closer grips with reality, yet with- 
out in any way narrowing the scope of his ultimate inten- 
tions. In all these matters, the Prime Minister will no doubt 
receive the sympathetic, if unostentatious, support of the 
western diplomatists stationed in his capital. 
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Fly to New York and non-stop across the USA 


WITH TWA's NEW 
SUPER-C CONSTELLATIONS 


Quietest, most luxurious long-range airliners in the world 


From November Ist you can fly to New York in TWA’s 
new Super-G Constellations. On these great Lockheed 
aircraft, science works behind the scenes to make your 
trip quicker, more comfortable. Radar plots the 
smoothest course ahead. Turbo-compound engines, fed 
by wing-tip tanks, give greater speed, longer range. And 
the finest modern design has made the interior fittings 
of the Super-G the most luxurious ever. You can enjoy 
all this, linked with TWA’s traditionally friendly service, 
at reduced fares ! 

TWA’s Discount Fare Plan operates throughout 
Thrift Season (Nov. Ist—March 3lst), gives big re- 


ductions for families travelling together. (Example: 
A husband and wife flying first-class save a total of £128 
for the round trip to New York.) For details of this and 
TWA’s Time Pay Plan, see your travel agent or call TWA 
—200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. TRAfalgar 1234. 
Manchester. Tel. BLAckfriars 4649. 


Fly the finest ... 


Fiy TWAro UWS, g 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA-EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 
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| (S (s an organisation whose restless 


interest in engineering design and construction benefits 
every citizen (including you, Sir) in one way or another 
Consider, for instance, Simon Handling Engineers, 


whose activities literally constitute 


A MOVING StOPY xv 


are concerned with the mechanised handling of materials 
and goods in industries so numerous that even their 
advertising department has given up trying to count 
them. For over half a century they have been designing 
and building mechanical and pneumatic handling systems 
to cut the cost of humping things on shoulders or 
trundling them on trolleys. Wherever they have a finger 
in the pie the unproductive work of shifting whatever it 
may be from here to there is done more economically, 
so that something you use can be produced a little 


quicker and cheaper. 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants materials 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 
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Canadian Argument 
~ Over Taxes 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HANGING fashions in economic theory are illustrated 
C in the fiscal relationships between the central govern- 
ment and the provinces in the Canadian federation. Since 
the beginning of the second world war these relations 
have come to be a quinquennial crisis in Canada, and the 
country is now in the throes of a federal-provincial argu- 
ment which may have lasting effects on the operation of the 
federal structure in Canada. The questions involved in 
regulating the division of taxation between the central gov- 
ernment and the provinces are so complex that the little 
man at the base of the whole pyramid scarcely knows what 
is going on: he merely foots the bill and pays the conse- 
quences. 

The decisions of eleven separate governments will be 
required to resolve the present dispute: They may have 
profound fiscal and economic consequences, but it would 
be naive to expect the decisions to be other than political. 
Both federal and provincial politicians are trying to deter- 
mine, not so much what the people want, as who will get 
the blame for unpopular, or the praise for popular, solutions. 

For fifteen years the powers of direct taxation have been 
divided between the federal government and the provinces 
in general accordance with a series of “tax rental agree- 
ments ” whereby the federal government paid the provinces 
certain agreed sums in return for exclusive occupation of 
the fields of personal income tax, corporation income tax and 
succession duties. The agreements have never provided 
complete coverage except during the war which gave them 
their origin. Since the war there have been two five-year 
agreements, the second one being due to expire at the end of 
next year. In the first postwar agreement (1947-52) all the 
provinces signed tax rental agreements except the big central 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. But double taxation was 
avoided because the federal government allowed provincial 
corporation taxes up to a certain level to be deducted from 
its taxes, and neither of the non-agreeing provinces exceeded 
these limits. In the second and current agreement all the 
provinces except Quebec acceded, though Ontario insisted 
ou keeping its own succession duties. Quebec levied a 
number of taxes, mainly on business, which the other nine 
agreeing provinces were precluded from levying, but as 
most of them counted as deductible expenses from the 
federal corporation income tax, the hardship for business 
was not too severe. 

Tax uniformity and centralised fiscal control—two of the 
main objectives of the tax rental agreements—were not com- 
plete, but they were near enough to establish a rough practi- 
cal uniformity which was broken only in rather tiresome 
details in Quebec. Last year the breach in the uniformity 
became more serious when Quebec imposed and levied a 
personal income tax which conformed to the then-permis- 
sible federal deductions neither in rates nor in exemptions 
nor in definitions. The federal government took a step 
towards equalising things for the taxpayers of Quebec by 
adopting the device—questionable in principle but workable 
in practice—of “ abating” its own income tax by 10 per 
cent for Quebec residents. This left some of them paying 
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less tax than anyone else in Canada, while some of them 
paid more. 

The Quebec income tax at least established one point 
beyond doubt in the mind of the federal government. This 
was that the Quebec provincial government headed by M. 
Maurice Duplessis (under the name “ Union Nationale ”) 
would never enter a tax rental agreement with Canada. The 
federal government, therefore, had to face the fact that the 
attempt to establish tax uniformity and effective fiscal con- 
trol at the centre could not be established completely—at 
least not without a change of government in Quebec, which 
no minister could consider an early possibility. 

The federal government chose to heal the rift with 
French-speaking Quebec by substituting for the existing tax 
rental formulas a new formula which provides unconditional 
subsidies for needy provinces and gives little incentive for 
any province to confine its own direct taxation to the fields 
vacated by the federal government. The new “ equalization 
formula” will permit Ottawa to give equalization grants, 
calculated according to a complicated formula, to all pro- 
vinces with the exception of Ontario. By this means Quebec 
will be entitled to a considerable payment from the federal 
treasury without conditions, and it will cease to suffer a 
financial penalty for insisting on its constitutional right to 
raise its own taxes. Politically, and perhaps even ethically, 
that is desirable, provided the English-speaking taxpayers 
do not regard it as a bribe to the French-Canadians. 


Fears for Controls 


But the real objections are economic. The premier of 
one of the other provinces remarked, after hearing the 
federal suggestion, Saat national unity was very much to be 
desired, but if it was to be secured at the cost of under- 
mining national well-being the question would appear rather 
differently. He was worried lest, under the new proposal, 
the other provinces should all plunge back into the fields 
ot direct taxation and effectively rob the central government 
of its power to influence the course of the economy through 
fiscal controls. But there is a new set of faces in Ottawa— 
a new Finance Minister in Mr Walter Harris, new officials 
in the Ministry of Finance, the Privy Council and the Bank 
of Canada. And the new men—in flat contradiction of the 
old—set little store by the need for absolute fiscal control 
in Ottawa. They are not worried by the prospect of pro- 


‘vincial governments raising their income taxes when Ottawa 


is trying to stimulate the economy by dropping them. They 
are prepared to take their chance of that, in the belief that 
the central control is strong enough to override any pro- 
vincial measures. 

Tax uniformity still makes more appeal both to Ottawa 
and the provinces because politicians realise that most tax- 
payers would be incensed if they had to go back to filling 
out two tax forms and paying two different taxes. Most 
provinces still want to confine their taxes within the limits 
which the federal government will yield to them, and they 
prefer the federal government to continue collecting the 
tax on their behalf. Ottawa is likely to insist that the pro- 
vincial rates stay within its limits if it is to be the collecting 
agency. From the taxpayers’ point of view that will be 
satisfactory. But for the economists and the historians, 
the Federal-Provincial Conference which met at the begin- 
ning of this month is a turning-point. No one can yet guess 
the long range effects of the policy of leaving all the pro- 
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vinces free of restraints in their tax policies while paying 
all but one of them unconditional equalization grants. The 
new chapter in federal-provincial relations owes much of its 
character to the intransigent attitude of M. Maurice 
Duplessis, with his continued and unsupported claim that 
the provinces have a priority in the field of direct taxation. 
They have a concurrent and equal right with the federal 
government to levy direct taxes, but most of them have 
been, and still are, glad enough to give it up in return for 
assured revenues. Now they are to get the assured revenues 
anyway: it is anybody’s guess how their own tax policies 
are likely to develop in the new freedom which is being 
thrust upon them. 


South-East Asia in Search 
of Experts 


HE momentum of the Colombo Plan’s technical 
assistance programme was well maintained last year. 
‘According to the annual report* published this week, 129 
experts and 1,023 training places were provided during the 
year ; in both instances, this represents a substantial increase 
over previous years. In addition, large quantities of equip- 
ment for training and applied research were made available. 
In all, a total of £33 million was spent between the incep- 
tion of the scheme and June 30, 1955, and a further 
£2 million has been firmly committed for future projects. 
But the requests for experts and training facilities con- 
tinue to grow and barely half the number of experts 
applied for have so far been provided. The problem will 
be eased, no doubt, by the increased financial contribution 
announced by Britain, but money alone will not entirely 
solve the actual numerical shortage of experts who are able 
and willing to go out to South-East Asia. It is proving easier 
to provide extra training facilities, and great progress has 
been made in creating and improving training establish- 
ments within the region. In Ceylon for instance, with 
British help, a technical training institute has been set up 
at the Gal Oya multi-purpose project and places have been 
reserved for 15 Colombo Plan trainees. India’s Reserve 
Bank has opened a banking staff training college. And in 
Pakistan a regional railway training centre has been estab- 
lished at Lahore, which will provide training for railway 
officers for the whole region. 

The Report speaks encouragingly of the progress made 
in improving co-ordination with the United Nations and 
American technical assistance schemes in the region. 
Liaison officers have been appointed to secure better 
co-operation, and in some cases, such as in the establish- 
ment of the Institute of Technology at Kharagpur in India, 
joint action has been possible. 


Help from Afar 


The extent to which Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
are participating in the Colombo Plan is not always fully 
appreciated. Australia, for example, has provided a greater 
number of traineeships than Britain, and it has so far sup- 


* Report for 1954-55 by the Council for Technical Co-operation 
in South-East Asia. HMSO, price ls. 3d. 
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plied 115 experts against Britain’s 157. Canada and New 
Zealand too are making important contributions. Canada 
has helped Ceylon, Cambodia, and Indonesia to improve 
their fisheries. Among other projects, New Zealand has 
helped Ceylon in the setting up of a dental nurses’ school at 
Maharagama. Within the region, mutual aid has been 
steadily increasing. India is better able than its neighbours 
to supply experts and provide training facilities, but nearly 
all the countries are actively participating in the work. As 
Sir Robert Black, the Governor of Singapore, told the Con- 
sultative Committee, the distinction between donor and 
recipient countries is no longer applicable. 

The value of the technical assistance programme i3 
accepted by all the members of the plan, and there is no 
doubt that a decision to extend the scheme for a further 
period will receive general approval. It is essential for the 
eventual success of the plan that there should be this 
continuity. . 


Beating India’s Bounds 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


IFTY years ago, Lord Curzon said the map of India 
should be redrawn. Ever since, people have been 
arguing how to do it. Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
wanted states based on language. A series of British statu- 
tory commissions, in the usual British way, wanted that and 
everything else too; administrative convenience, appro- 
priate communications, common race and general unani- 
mity. And, since partition, there has been amongst many 
a reluctance to do anything at all, in case India’s unity should 
be imperilled by the clash of lesser loyalties. 

Of late, however, India’s unity has been four-square 
enough for a little tinkering with local boundaries not to 
disturb it, and two years ago a commission was appointed 
to see how those children of historical accident and strategic 
necessity, the states of India, could, unlike Humpty Dumpty, 
be put together again. This commission has just submitted 
its report. Before action can be taken on it the state 
legislatures must be consulted and Parliament itself must 
pronounce ; but it is not likely that the report will be greatly 
changed. 

The commission’s recommendations will put an end to 
both of those last remnants of princely power, the 
Rajpramukhs and the classification of India’s states under 
the headings A, B, C, and D, with the centre exercising 
closer supervision over “ B ” states than over “ A ” ones, and 
retaining a thorough control over “C” and “D” states. 
In future all states will be “A,” except Manipur, the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, and Delhi, all of which, like 
Washington, DC, will be territories under the centre’s direct 
administration. The commission’s recommendations leave 
that half of India which runs in a great arc from Rajasthan 
to Bengal, whose states are already unilingual, almost 
untouched. Bihar loses a little territory, Rajasthan and 
Bengal gain some. That is all. Not even Sardar Panikkar’s 
brilliant advocacy has been able to persuade his colleagues 
te reduce Uttar Pradesh’s preponderance by splitting it. 

But the other half of India’s people are to have their 
states altogether changed. On the two vulnerable borders 
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two strong states are being created. The Punjab absorbs 
Himachal Pradesh and Pepsu, with which its territories rua 
in and out and whose people share its languages, Punjabi 
and Hindi. Assam absorbs Tripura. In the centre a Hindi 
state, India’s largest in area, is to be formed out of the 
Hindi-speaking part of Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, 
Bhopal and Madhya Bharat. The south is split into its 
linguistic components. Mysore joins with the Kannada- 
speaking areas of its neighbours and with Coorg to form 
Karnataka. Madras exchanges Malayalee-speaking Malabar 
with Travancore-Cochin for Tamil-speaking South Travan- 
core. Hyderabad, that obstacle to the natural development of 
the southern peoples, disappears ; some of it goes to Karna- 
taka, some to Bombay. The larger, Telugu half becomes a 
separate state, but if in five years’ time its people have 
conquered sufficiently their fears of their own backwardness 
and their dependence on revenue from drink they will be 
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able to join their fellow Telugus in advanced and “ prohi- 
bition” Andhra. Only in the west are the commission’s 
conclusions quite unexpected. Maharashtra has been split 
into two—the Marathi part of Madhya Pradesh is to be 
2 separate state, Vidarbha. The rest of Maharashtra is 
joined with Gujerat, Saurashtra,.and Kutch—all Gujerati 
speaking—in a bilingual Bombay. 

Most of the commission’s recommendations will be 
accepted cheerfully enough. There will be small local rows, 
but most of these can be adjusted with a little goodwill. 
The real trouble will come in the Punjab and Maharashtra. 
The Sikhs have not got the Punjabi-speaking state for which, 
not long ago, they were going to jail so cheerfully, and 
the Marathas have not got their long-desired unity. The 
commission has disposed of the Sikh claim elegantly enough. 
A Punjabi-speaking state is a nonsense. Everybody in the 
Punjab is bilingual ; even in the Jullundur division most 
candidates at matriculation, given the option, do their papers 
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in Hindi, not Punjabi. The real issue is communal ; and 
that cannot be solved. The Sikhs cannot have a state of 
their own because there is no large area, not even Pepsu, 
where they are in a majority. 


In dealing with the people of Maharashtra, the commis- 
sion has followed the example of the British, who split 
them up between three states, in none of which were they 
in a majority. In particular, it has denied them their unity 
and: frustrated their desire to be alone. And to’ satisfy 
whom ? Not those who believe, like Mr Morarji Desai, 
im composite states as valuable in themselves ; these are too 
few ; but rather the traders and industrialists of Bombay 
city who do not speak Marathi, the lawyers of Nagpur who 
are afraid they would lose income if Nagpur loses impor- 
tance, the landowners of Berar who are afraid of land 
reforms. It is odd that in socialistic India, 30 million people 
can be denied their heart’s desire to satisfy landlords, 
lawyers and businessmen. 


Two Chances for Communists 


With this one notable exception, the commission has 
respected the people’s wishes. It has not therefore forgotten 
either the primacy of India’s unity or the rights of linguistic 
minorities. It has turned down firmly the idea that a 
linguistic state can be a homeland to which Indians who 
speak that language can look wherever they may live. It 
has suggested means to ensure that minorities get their fair 
share in state government service and a fair opportunity 
to educate their children in their own language. It has 
reproved, delicately, the megalomaniacs of Assamese. It 
has, however, taken one risk. Both Kerala, the Malayalee- 
speaking state, and the new Telugu state of Hyderabad, will 
have Communist parties so large that these might, in con- 
junction with other left-wingers, be able to form govern- 
ments. But the risk is limited ; Communist morale just 
now is not high, and the new states cannot be formed more 
than a few months before the next general elections. 


Half a century ago, redrawing India’s map began badly 
with the partition of Bengal. It is ending well with the 
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commission’s report. Only Samyukta Maharashtra will be 
left to make it complete. And the people of Maharashtra 
seem already to have realised that they need not be violent. 
India is a democracy. If they push long enough and hard 
enough, they will get the state Mahatma Gandhi advocated 
for them. 


Flaws in East-West Trade 


ELEGATES from twenty-six European countries, 

including the Soviet bloc, have been meeting in Geneva 
recently in the Development of Trade Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE). They can afford 
to take a fairly optimistic view of the present position of 
East-West trade. Figures recently issued by the ECE show 
that in 1954 the volume of trade between the two blocs 
had virtually reached the postwar peak level of 1949. 
Figures for 1955 show a continuation of the trend, and 
the total this year should be a new postwar record. 

This is all very satisfactory, and the ECE is entitled to 

have part of the credit for its unremitting efforts to put 
trade back on a more normal level ; but there are still a 
number of question marks. Chief among these is the future 
attitude of the Russian leaders towards trade with the 
capitalist world. At the moment, no doubt in preparation 
for the coming meeting of the Foreign Ministers, Soviet 
propaganda is hard at work telling the world that the 
Communist part of the world wants trade, and that it can 
offer huge depression-proof markets for the western world. 
Simultaneously, however, an entirely contradictory line is 
being taken by other spokesmen. 
_ For instance, Mr Saburov, the chief Soviet economic 
planner, told an American newspaper correspondent. that 
as a result of the embargo policy the Soviet Union had 
greatly increased its self-sufficiency in all goods and would 
soon “not need to trade with the West.” A similar line 
was taken by a Rumanian, Mr Constantinescu, in a recent 
article in the Cominform journal. The burden of his 
article deals with the co-ordination of the five-year plans 
of the entire East European bloc which will take place from 
1956. The writer dwells with significant emphasis on the 
advantages of the “ new international socialist division of 
labour.” These statements are clear evidence that the o!d 
idea of bloc autarky has not been abandoned, and lias 
merely been temporarily kept out of the limelight. 

Communist intentions about grain are equally puzzling. 
Until recently grain was the main export of the eastern 
bloc, but outcoming supplies have declined sharply and 
exports now tend to be more diversified. Future policy 
is still unsettled. Earlier this year, grain markets were 
taken by surprise when the Poles and other satellite coun- 
tries entered the market and bought substantial quantities 
of grain from Canada. The Russians themselves, according 


to Mr Khrushchev, were also interested in getting American. 


surpluses of wheat. Mr Lester Pearson was told during 
his recent visit to Moscow that the Russians were interested 
in buying Canadian surplus stocks of grain. 

Yet the Russians and the satellites are claiming record 
harvests this year, and exports of Russian grain to Britain 
and Western Europe have recently restarted, though on a 
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modest scale. Moreover, the chances that the Russians 
will be able to resume substantial exports of grain to Britain 
in the near future were thought to be good by the British 
agricultural delegation which recently returned from an 
extensive tour of the Soviet Union. Clearly, however, no 
lasting expansion of trade between East and West can be 
built on a system which involves Soviet purchases of 
Canadian and American grain and simultaneous exports of 
Russian and Danubian grain to Western Europe. 

The other big question mark concerns the future of 
Russo-German exchanges. The Russian side hoped that 
the delegation which went to Moscow in September from 
Bonn would discuss a five-year trade treaty as well as 
diplomatic relations. They were disappointed, for trade 
played hardly any part in the negotiations. The German 
government regarded their mission as strictly political, and 
had damped down hopes of big commercial results before 
Dr Adenauer left for Moscow. They were supported by 
the Federation of German Industries, which pointed out 
to the public that there were no longer the same prospects 
of extensive trade with Soviet Russia as in the days of the 
Weimar Republic. (In 1932 exports to the Soviet Union 
represented nearly 11 per cent of Germany’s total and 
supplied 46.5 per cent of Soviet imports.) 

For the time being, German order books are over-full, 
except in the consumer goods industries, and there is not 
the same eagerness to be rescued by Soviet contracts as 
in the 1920s. Nevertheless, even the most realistic Ger- 
mans would like to see a long-term treaty with the Russians 
which would guarantee a steady market—even if a small 
one—as an insurance against the day when the present 
boom has perhaps changed to a recession. 


Flattery for Germans 


Though negotiations remained political during Dr 
Adenauer’s visit to Moscow, preparatory trade talks went 
on after he left. According to the correspondent of the 
Handelsblatt, the Russians have offered to export, inter alia, 
timber, cotton, manganese ore, chrome ore, petroleum and 
its derivatives, phosphates and some chemicals. They 
would like the Germans to send them, in return, ships, 
machinery, diesel engines, lathes and other technical appa- 
ratus, non-ferrous metals, heavy and refined chemicals, 
dyestuffs, pharmaceutical materials and artificial fibres. The 
Russians suggested that German chemicals might account 
for about DM 100 million a year out of a total volume 
of German exports to the Soviet Union of DM 800 million 
to DM 1,000 million. But the Germans had the impression 
that they would not be able to sell many consumer goods 
to the Russians. 

The Russians seemed genuinely unaware that there is 
full employment in West Germany, and hardly believed the 
accounts of prosperity which were given them. For prestige 
reasons they took the line that the Soviet Union did not 
really need German trade and could, of course, easily pay 
for imports. On the other hand, the flattery of German 
skill which has for some time past come from Mr Mikoyan 
and his subordinates is an indication that the Russians, 
for both political and economic reasons, are anxious to link 
Western Germany to their markets. But about the Rus- 
sians’ capacity to pay, the Germans remain sceptical. They 
heard stories in Moscow of the experience of other western 
countries, which have found that Soviet deliveries have 
fallen far short of promises. 
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Into a new world... 


Watching the screen of the electron microscope, the Dunlop 
research worker finds his way into a new world ...a world 
of particles which can be magnified up to 100,000 times. To 
the layman it is a mystery and a marvel; to the scientists and 
technologists of the Dunlop Research Centre, it is one of the 
powerful armoury of research tools that probes the present 
and ensures a progressive future. Behind Dunlop research 


is a tradition of invention and discovery. In front lie new 
products, processes and principles... the inexhaustible 
promise of natural rubber and the new synthetic materials 
created by the polymer chemist. Dunlop research workers 
are planning for five, ten, twenty years ahead; planning 
now to keep Dunlop in the forefront of development... 
and to continue to make things better for everyone. 


DO HO-Y makes things better for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, $T. JAMES’S HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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“Gentlemen— 


the new partner!” 


Here IS SOMETHING that can save you money: long-run manu- 
facturing concerns have proved it. It is a polystyrene plastic— 
Lustrex. In many trades it cuts out whole processes—does away 
with preparation of material, finishing, assembling, colouring, and 
quite a few storage problems, too. You can get from the basie 


raw material to the finished, marketable part or product in one go. 


There are five different grades of Lustrex, and between them they can 
replace many costlier and less stable materials. But Lustrex is no mere 
substitute —it is a material in its own right—tough, handsome and 
versatile. It has many uses in the making of refrigerators, radio, office 
equipment, household wares, motor accessories, electrical fittings, 


packaging, toys, photographic equipment, etc. 


Action this day! Lustrex can cut your costs, speed up your production. 


Send the coupon for more information — now. 


| stand here in favour of Lustrex.. The trades which use Lustrex are legion: 
It brings you material gain Though new it is far from untried —= 
Of a kind that undoubtedly must vex It’s won a whole lot of prestige on 
A rival with costs to restrain. The fact that its scope is so wide. 


The point is that Lustrex is cheaper A coupon awaits, gentle reader: 
Initially, and what is more, Depute a reliable aide 

Time and again it will leap a To fill it in new. It’s indeed a 
Whole stage on the factory floor. Task that should NOT be delayed. 


TO: MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, DEPT. 289, 25 CHARLES II 8TREET, LONDON, 8.W.I. Lusires te « Registered Trade Mark 


Please send me full information about Lustrex. 


y 


AWA BDO IN icc cslcsestn sicher 


BIDIOR ESS sits eois 


Regd. 
In association with: Monsante Chemical Company, St. Louts, U.8.4. Monsanto Canada 
MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, Dept. 289, 25 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. Lid., Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Lid., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicale 
of India Lid., Bombay. Representatives in the world's principal cities. 
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Recipes for Cotton 


> 


LD pomminny to this year’s Cotton Board confer- 
ence assembled at Harrogate in sober and anxious 
mood. The distress signals that were on the horizon 
a year ago have drawn close. Lancashire is losing 
ground to competitors, both European and Asian, in 
overseas markets and its precious home market has been 
invaded by duty-free imports from India and Hong 
Kong. Production is falling and young workers are 
no longer entering the industry in sufficient numbers 
to replace the high rate of wastage from an elderly 
labour force and from the vigorous bidding of Lanca- 
shire’s other industries. The statistics tell a gloomy tale. 

Output of yarn this year has fallen by about Io per 
cent, compared with the first seven months of 1954, 
and output of cloth is about 7 per cent lower. Exports 
of cotton piece goods, which dropped to 637 million 
yards last year from 711 million in 1952 and 1953, 
were running at an annual rate of about 560 million 
yards in the first half of 1955. Nearly 50 mills have 
closed down this year ; about 280 mills out of 1,600 
and about 23,000 workers, are on short time, and the 
labour force has fallen by about 28,000 (8 per cent). 

In addition to the depressing effect on production 
and profit margins of retained imports of cloth from 
India and Hong Kong—now equal to about Io per cent 
of home consumption—production is also bedevilled 
by the general lack of confidence in raw cotton prices. 
The efforts of the American government to dispose 
of its huge surplus of cotton must be bearish (the 
main reason why prices of “outside growths” have 
recently fallen by 2d. to 4d. a lb below prices of United 
States cotton is the forthcoming disposal of 1 million 
bales of American cotton at “ competitive ” prices after 
January 1). Hence buying all over the world remains 
hand to mouth and order books are shorter than they 
otherwise would be. 

The uncertainties of American cotton policy will 


continue, and any hopes that the industry might have 
cherished of a change in the British policy towards 
duty-free imports were shattered on the opening night 
of the Harrogate conference. The President of the 
Board of Trade forcefully reaffirmed that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of granting protection against 
Commonwealth imports ; so the duty-free and prefer- 
ential policy that brings considerable advantages to 
British industry as a whole in Commonwealth markets 
still stands. Mr Thorneycroft reminded his audience © 
that the industry had tariff protection against foreign 
competition in the home market ; in foreign markets the 
industry must meet that competition on level terms. 
“The real question we must ask ourselves, and much 
hangs upon the answer, is not whether we can compete 
with Japan and India in the cheaper ranges of goods, 
but whether we can compete with Europe on Western 
wage scales or even with the United States on a much 
higher one.” The answer—he implied—trested with 
the industry itself. 

It cannot be expected that Lancashire will accept 
that doctrine enthusiastically. Mr Cyril Lord’s sallies 
at the President of the Board of Trade are excellent 
entertainment value and his views have supporters. But 
the encouraging feature of the conference this year was 
that, reluctantly, Mr Thorneycroft’s view seems to be 
gaining adherents. One indication of this was the 
interest aroused by the speech of Mr J. F. Simpson, 
chairman of Simpson and Godlee. Though he still 
maintained that the Government should limit the poten- 
tail sales of imported cloth on the home market, he 
recognised the futility of continuing “to send deputa- 
tions to Whitehall by the carriage load.” It would be 
more constructive, he urged, for Lancashire to try to 
meet foreign competition, particularly from Western 
textile industries by its own energies. 

“ Speaking as a merchant, I know from bitter experience 
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that large contracts are’ being lost to this country for 

price differentials of around 5 per cent and less. I am 

well aware that the introduction of double day-shift work- 

ing, for instance, will not produce dramatic reductions 

in the cost of yarn but reductions do not necessarily have 

to be dramatic when they are cumulative, and when, in 

addition, they are achieved at each stage of production.” 
He also made the point that the present highly com- 
petitive conditions in the industry should be looked 
upon as normal. 

What should be done ? The road ahead is well 
mapped, and the progressive firms are treading it: 
re-equipment, the use of labour in the most economical 
way, including double shift-working, the production of 
quality goods marketed by intensive sales promotion. 
For the benefit of the sceptics the papers read to the 
conference, all of which were of a high standard, went 
over the ground again. One by Mr C. E. Harrison, 
vice-chairman and managing director of English Sewing 
Cotton, gave an illuminating description of how that 
company was meeting the problems and was a model 
of its kind. Never far from the discussions was the 
subject of redundancy, and it was perhaps natural that 
the thoughts of many should hanker after an “ orderly ” 
scheme of contraction, the better mills going over to 
two-shifts and the less efficient compensated for going 
out of production (a subsidy to the undeserving that 
worked well in war but has grave objections in peace 
time). An orderly adjustment has appeal. It attracts 
the trade union leaders, whose task in persuading their 
members to accept double day-shifts will be hard, and 
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could be worse if workers are lost to the industry 
because one mill closes down before another in the 
same district is ready to work two shifts. 


Naturally, the idea of striking some bargain with the 
Government on the basis “we do our bit, you do 
yours” dies hard. The employers’ representatives 
would find it easier to persuade their members to spend 
money on re-equipment, and the unions would find it 
easier to swallow double shifts if they could be assured 
of the very thing that they know the Government finds 
it hardest to grant—a limit on the sales of imported 
cloth in the home market down to, say, 25 per cent of 
home consumption. This idea may be behind the 
“new ” approach that is to be made to the Governmeni 
on imports. 


Such a compact seems unrealistic. It is impossible 
to foretell what productive capacity in spinning and 
weaving will be needed ; even if it were possible, it is 
doubtful if there is sufficient unity in either section to 
enable the spinners and weavers to agree upon and 
carry through a redundancy scheme. The approach, 
as now, must be empirical. Mills are closing down, 
mergers are being: arranged and the progressive firms 
are broadening their interests—some vertically, some 
horizontally. The process is painful, but restrictionist 
policies of the past have not helped the industry to 
escape it. The fortunate fact that alternative employ- 
ment is available in the north-west cannot fail to 
strengthen the Government’s decision to leave the 
industry to work out its own salvation. 


Ships and Votes 


Pr more than 25 per cent. of the ordinary 
capital of Union Castle Mail Steamship may be 
sufficient to swing the control of the company. That is 
the awkward consequence of the full voting rights 
attached to the two classes of preference capital. A 
buyer who has all the preference shareholders on his 
side needs to hold no more than 1,370,001 ordinary 
shares out of 5,480,000 to control the company. It is 
cheaper to pick up the 6 per cent “ A ” preference shares 
at 20s. 6d. per share than the ordinary £1 units at 35s. 
The buyer gets one vote per {1 nominal capital either 
way. There are not many of these fully voting pre- 
ference shares in modern capital structures—Chelten- 
ham and Hereford Breweries now exciting the share 
bidders happens to provide another example. When 
these votes do occur, they can put a queer twist into a 
highly controversial amalgamation scheme, like the 
proposed merger of Clan Line and Union Castle. 

It is, for example, likely that both classes of Union 
Castle preference shareholders will accept an exchange 
into the preference capital of the new holding 
company. The scheme offers them both substantial 
increases in income, as the table of terms shows. It is 


also to be expected that a substantial block of Union 
Castle Ordinary shareholders will accept. They, too, 
gain a little on the assumption of a 16 per cent dividend 
by the new holding company, and their dividend wil! 
be much better covered by savings. Many of them, 
however, think that in terms of capital assets they are 
being asked to sell a big birthright for a small mess of 
potage. It is therefore practically certain that the opposi- 
tion coming from Union Castle ordinary stockholders 
will be so substantial that, in the absence of the 
preference voting rights, the merger must have failed. 

The opposition is still gathering strength. It started 
with Mr Jack Billmeir, who is thought to hold about 
£250,000 stock. By now it has grown into a formidable 
group, including leading investment trusts and other 
City institutions, and claiming to speak for at least 
£1 million stock. It is certain that the scheme cannot 
command the support of 90 per cent of each class of 
stockholder and that the new holding company, if 
it is eventually formed, cannot go to the Court and 
ask for the share exchange to be made binding on the 
minority. What could still happen is that the scheme 
could go forward and its sponsors settle for somethinz 
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less than 90 per cent of each class : they could exercise 
control perhaps with a bare majority—perhaps even 
with a minority—of the Union Castle ordinary stock, 
leaving the dissentients to stew in their own juice as 
minority holders in a company dominated by Clan Line 
with its traditions of conservative dividends and 
generous reserves. 


THE TREND IN EARNINGS 


Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary Ordinary 
earnings earnings dividends dividends 
000’s er £000’s % 


Clan Lines : 
1951 





* Allowing for disttibuted profits tax that would be attracted on full 
distribution, and adding back EPL where appropriate. 
+ On doubled capital. 


Common sense and good dealing strongly suggest 
that this should not happen ; there can be hard argu- 
ment, but there should be no brute force. In any case, 
stockholders have yet to be given the full facts. The 
formal offer to stockholders of Union Castle and of 
Clan Line to exchange into the stock of the new holding 
company will not go out until the first week of next 
month. Those documents will contain information that 
is vital before stockholders can make up their minds— 
in particular the present replacement values of the two 
fleets. At the moment shareholders have nothing to 
guide them beyond an old estimate of the chairman of 
Union Castle that the 1952 replacement value of that 
company’s fleet was £82 million. Market estimates 
and private opinions are flying around that put the value 
of the Union Castle fleet at several times the written 
down figure of £11 million at which it is shown in the 


Exchange 
basis 


Present capital 






£ £ s. d. £ 
Clan Line: . 
700,500 54% Cum. Red. “‘A” Pf. £1 11/10 | 770,000 53% Cum. Pref. {1 38,500 510 0 42,350 6 1.0 
500,000 54°% Cum. Red. Pref. f1 .. 11/10 | 550,000 6%, Cum. Red. (1965) Pref. {1| 27,500 510 0 33,000 612 0 
250,000 53% Cum. 2nd Pref. {1 ... 11/10 | 275,000 53%, Cum. Pref. {1 13,750 510 0 15,125 6 1 0 
1,260,000 Ordinary {1 ......6..5.. 8/3 3,360,000 Ordinary £1 252,000 | 20 0 O}| 537,600 | 4213 4 


U 


nion Castle: 


24,000 44° Cum. Pref. {10 ....... 10/1 240,000 53% Cum. Pref. {1 

2,500,000 6% Cum. Pref. {1 ...... 6/5 3,000,000 54°% Cum. Pref. £1 
é Di 1/5 

9,480,000 Ordinary {1 ........... { 2/5 2,192,000 Ord. {1 


_ 





THE DETAILS OF THE SCHEME 


Proposed capital 
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balance sheet. The question is : how many times ? 
One market estimate puts the assets applicable to the 
equity of Union Castle at £663 million and those applic- 
able to the equity of Clan Line at £34 million. If, 
then, the argument runs, Union Castle is to provide 
two-thirds of the effective assets of the holding com- 
pany, how can it be right to give the Union Castle 
ordinary stockholders less than 4o per cent of the 
equity in the new company.? It is sweetened by a 
morsel of the new preference capital, but that really 
amounts to no more than a bonus of about 2s. per stock 
unit for accepting. 

At this stage it is not profitable to examine such 
market estimates in detail. They may aim in the right 
direction but still be wide of the mark. Both companies 
use the shipping companies’ exemption order to make 
and maintain hidden reserves—adopting it in different 
degrees and applying different accountancy techniques 
—so that it is impossible for the uninstructed share- 
holder to divine the exact asset values. Union Castle 
increases its depreciation by the tax savings arising from 
initial allowances ; Clan Line carries them to “ liabili- 
ties, provisions and undisclosed reserves.” Clan Line 
also carries to hidden reserve its additional depreciation 
charges. Yet, whatever the full figures may eventually 
disclose, it is hard to believe that such technicalities 
can vitiate the general conclusion that a big surplus of 
assets is to be contributed to the amalgamation by 
Union Castle. Those surplus assets are attributable 
naturally to the ordinary stockholders, but they are to 
be handed over mainly by the votes of the preference 
stockholders. 

Similar differences of accountancy upset most of 
what has been argued about the relative earnings of 
the two companies. In March, 1951, Clan Line and, 
indeed, the whole structure of companies controlled by 
the Cayzer family was reorganised, and any profit 
analysis that tries to stretch further back must ignore 
that reconstruction. It ignores, too, the important fact 
that in 1952 and 1953 Clan Line provided no less than 


Income (gross) 
Now 





Income (gross) 
After 









Per £100 Per £100 

Total nom. of nom. of 
existing existing 

capital capital 





10,800 4 10 
150,000 6 0 


13,200 5 10 
165,000 6 12 


oo 
oo 


350720 


1,096,0006°% Cum. Red. (1965) iat 411.000 710 0 { s01e0 } 712 0 


Note :—£1,670,220 5 per cent Debenture stock of Union Castle will not be acquired by the holding company. 
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£373,000 in EPL, whereas Union Castle never 
graduated into the EPL class. 

The argument so far amounts only to shadow boxing, 
brightened by one or two “ unfacts,” such as the claim 
that Union Castle provides 52 per cent of the equity 
earnings of the proposed merger company. The one 
certain point is that the sponsors of the scheme who 


TRADING SURPLUS 


CLAN LINE UNION CASTLE 
£2,731,000 £5,084,000 


£4,/69,000 
£2,995,000 


*In March I951 Clan Line was reorganised 


propose to make Union Castle a junior partner in a 
new company dominated, but not mathematically con- 
trolled, by the Cayzer family think that the ratio of 
about 60 Clan to 40 Union Castle is fair. They are 
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influenced obviously by the fact that Clan Line’s earn- 
ings over a period of years have been rising while Union 
Castle’s have been heading downwards, but they would 


-also claim that the 40/60 ratio allows for future pros- 


pects as well as for past performance, in particular for 
the new ten-year mail contract with South Africa. From 
the Cayzer side there can be no question of a better 
offer. To make one now would be to admit that the 
present offer is less than just. 

The present offer, it would seem, ought to be aban- 
doned unless the reactions to the full offer are much 
more favourable than were those that the preliminary 
announcement evoked. To hold a large minority— 
possibly even a majority—of Union Castle ordinary 
shareholders prisoner in a company dominated by Clan 
Lines and chained there in fact by the tie of their own 
company’s voting preference shares would be the kind 
of exercise of brute force from which responsible 
opinion would recoil. But if this scheme is not accepted, 
something will still have to be done about Union Castle 
and no mere concentration on high asset values will 
provide the answer. Union Castle, with its 100 
years of history, now needs new money and new blood. 
A formidable replacement problem has to be faced. In 
or around 1960 six of the company’s vessels, five of 
them big passenger liners, costing between £6 million 
and £7 million each, will be 25 years old and be shout- 
ing for replacement. If the Clan merger is abandoned, 
whence are the money and the management to come ? 


Business Notes 


Before the Budget 


NTIL Thursday the atmosphere in the stock market 
was reminiscent of the lazy ease of a Sunday after- 
noon. The fret of Monday’s work was still in the future. 
The cash lists for the 4 per cent Conversion stock were 
closed but the conversion lists were not. And the Chancel- 
lor’s new measures were still some days away. It seemed 
to be a time to wait and see what the future would bring. 
Nor can there be any doubt that some of Mr Butler’s 
speeches contributed to this sense of balmy comfort. The 
markets were thin and price movements thus tended to be 
exaggerated. The cuts in capital expenditure that the 
Chancellor was expected to announce, it was argued, were 
good for gilt-edged. So gilt-edged prices rallied. But 
equities, too, were better—with far less reason. Some of 
the electrical equipment issues led the way and in the week 
to the close on Wednesday (the first day of the new account) 
the Financial Times ordinary index gained 4.3 points to 
stand at 189.4. 


} 


Oct.13 | Oct.19 | Oct. 20 
| 


Consols 24% 58} 59 
Savings 3% 1955/65 ; 89 89} 
Funding 3% 1966/68 854 85; 
Brit. Transport 3% 1978/88. 763 77 
Woolworth 57/9 56/9 
41/3 39/3 


44/-xd 41/9xd 


British Motor Corp. ........ 10/3 9/9 


Dunlop 26/9 25/6 
_ 11/- 76/5 


47/- 45/6 
67/3 65/9 
92/6xd| 90/9 
97/3 |: 95/6 


\ 
United Dominions Trust.... 73/9 | 69/6 
Imperial Tobacco 59/9 
22 / = 
Brit. Petroleum 98/9 


BS Ps ioe Ska earans is ess Sea as 
Stewarts & Lloyds 

Tube Investments 

Turner & Newall 


183 -8 
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The atmosphere of indolent buoyancy was shattered by 
the news that an Autumn Budget is to be presented to 
Parliament on Wednesday. Gilt-edged prices were imme- 
diately given another boost ; the undated stocks, which had 
been in the van of the earlier rally, took the lead, with War 


Loan rising } a point to 803 on Thursday. Thursday was the: 


day of justification for the gilt-edged market, but a day of 
unpleasant anticipation for the industrial market. The 
Financial Times ordinary index came down sharply by 5.6 
points to 183.8. Losses were common throughout the list 
and were particularly heavy in those stocks, such as build- 
ing, electrical equipment and stores, that had been rising 
at the end of the old account. That was only an initial 
reaction: markets cannot find their true level until the 
Budget is known. 


Postscript on the Loan 


HE second stage of the Treasury loan operation launched 
last week will not be completed until after this issue 
of The Economist goes to press—the list for conversion 
applications remained open until Friday—but there is no 
doubt “ the cash side has achieved a greater measure of 
success than most people would have thought possible only 
afew weeks ago. This does not mean that the £250 million 
offer was oversubscribed in anything more than the cus- 
tomary technical sense. A large slice of this stock, ostensibly 
issued for cash, has merely replaced “tap” issues of 
Treasury bills in the portfolios of the “ departments,” which 
to that extent have become less liquid. But the proportion 
of genuine subscriptions has generally been estimated in the 
market as ranging towards {100 million, which is a sub- 
stantial amount in circumstances of sustained stringency in 
the City houses to which a short stock of this kind makes 
its principal appeal. 

It is not easy, indeed, to guess from what quarters such 
an amount could have been provided. The one surprise, 
by comparison with first expectations, was the response of 
the discount market. To the discount houses the stock 
looked attractive ; unlike all existing “shorts,” it offered a 
current yield in excess of the average cost of carrying the 
bonds on borrowed money. But at first sight the market 
doubted whether the credit squeeze really left it scope for 
increasing its bond portfolios. In the event, however, it 
found it possible in effect to exchange bills for stock, and 
probably applied for rather more than one-third of the 
amount estimated to have been placed outside the “ depart- 
ments.” Some of the big banks are known to have shown 
little or no interest; others are believed to have taken 
moderate amounts, but they can scarcely have accounted 
for the £50 or £60 million assumed to have been taken 
beyond the discount market. Following their usual practice, 
the monetary authorities met the technical situation created 
in the short loan market on the day of the issue by heavy 
“ special ” purchases of bills. There does not seem to have 
been, as on some former occasions, any notable automatic 
neutralisation through operations in the bond market. 
Although the loarf has caused some switches from other short 
bonds, no tidal movement of this kind has been set in motion. 
The first stage in the unwinding of these technical operations 
was seen at last Friday’s Treasury bill tender, when only 
£230 million of the offer of £260 million was allotted. 
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Smoking Costs More 


LL four of the major cigarette manufacturers raised their 
prices this week, the first general increase since 1951, 
but not all brands are equally affected. For instance, 
Carreras’ Piccadilly No. 1, which has been selling in the 
3s. 9d. for twenty class will now cost 3s. 1od. whereas the 
price of twenty Churchman No. 1 has been raised by 2d. 
to 3s. 11d. Several minor brands have not been changed 
at all. But in the main, a penny has been added to brands 
selling at 3s. 7d. (or lower) for twenty and twopence to the 
more expensive brands. 

Imperial Tobacco—which is the biggest manufacturer 
by far, making four-fifths of the cigarettes smoked in Britain 
—led the way by raising its prices on Monday and the 
other manufacturers all followed later in the week. It 
would not have repaid the industry’s smaller fry to have 
hung back on all their brands. All have been faced with 
rising production costs ; and those brands that are fast 
declining in popularity are losing on grounds of preference 
rather than of price. There are enough popular brands in 
the cheaper class of cigarettes, including Wills Woodbine 
in the Imperial Tobacco range which sell in enormous 
numbers, to absorb any switching to cheaper brands that 
may now take place. 

What must concern the manufacturers more, however, is 
the effect that these increases may have upon total cigarette 
consumption. Total sales have been rising only slowly 
this year, the first since 1939 that has been free of general 
restrictions upon supplies, although the two leading brands, 
Players and Senior Service, have since had to be put back 
on restricted delivery. But in volume sales of all cigarettes 
are still nearly ten per cent below the level of the restricted 
deliveries that smokers eagerly snatched up nine years ago 
before Mr Dalton’s increase in duty. Fierce competition 
has now broken out again in this industry. More of the 
smaller companies have been absorbed, new brands have 
been heavily and expensively advertised, and existing brands 
have appeared with extra wrappings. But bigger expendi- 
ture on packing materials is not the main reason for this 
week’s increase in price ; leaf, labour, and transport and 
fuel costs have also risen and tobacco wholesalers and 
retailers have been clamouring for some time for bigger 
margins to cover their own rising costs. Out of the new 
price of 3s. 8d. for twenty, distributors will now get on the 
average a little more than 4}d. and the manufacturers’ 
share will be a little more than 63d. But to begin with, 
some of the manufacturers’ extra revenue will be repaid in 
slightly thicker cigarettes. Shareholders, it should be noted, 


have been warned not to expect larger dividends as the 
result of these price increases. 


Atomic Tenders 


HE Central Electricity Authority has announced the 
ae of its first two atomic power stations, at Bradwell 
in Essex and Berkeley in Gloucestershire, and preliminary 
specifications for those stations have already reached the 
four groups of companies who intend to tender for them. 
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The full, detailed specifications have still to be completed. 
The capacity of the stations will be of the order of 120,000 
to 200,000 kW. Engineering teams of the groups 
have been working on power station designs, under 
the tutelage of physicists of the Atomic Energy 
Authority, since the end of 1954. These designs were more 
or less completed by this summer, and the groups have 
been waiting to receive the CEA’s exact specifications so 
that they could then begin to fit their designs to the CEA’s 
requirements. As construction of the first two stations is 
due to start in mid-1957, and a year’s notice has been 
promised to contractors, the tenders will have to be sub- 
mitted within the next few months. Construction of another 
two stations is due to begin eighteen months after the start 
of work on the first pair. 


More Gas in the Home 


ALES of gas to domestic consumers, who are the indus- 
S try’s most important customers, rose in 1954-55 after 
falling slowly but steadily for some years—and the Gas 
Council thinks they rose more than could simply be put 
down to a cold winter. During the past five years the 
replacement of a very large number of old gas cookers and 
fires by new and more efficient appliances has been enabling 
housewives to get more heat without using as much gas ; 
the industry has gained extra consumers, but they have 
taken less gas. By now, the industry thinks, the modern 
cookers and appliances form such a large proportion of all 
those in use that 
rising standards of 
heating and cooking 
are once again begin- 
ning to be reflected 
in consumption of 
extra gas. The in- 
dustry’s competitors 
in the _ electricity 
industry had no 
such developments in 
appliance efficiency to 
complicate their pro- 
gress, and their sales 
have continued to rise 
over the whole period. 
In 1954-55, indeed, 
electricity sales to domestic consumers rose by 10.5 per cent, 
against the rise of only about 2.5 per cent in gas sales. The 
gas industry, however, continues to make progress in the 
industrial field, sales to which rose by 9.3 per cent last year. 

About £181 million of the industry’s gross revenue of 
£325 million in 1954-55 came from sales of gas ; some 
£92 million was obtained for its chemical products of 
carbonisation, and nearly £37 million from the sale and 
hire purchase of appliances. During 1954-55 these hire 
purchase sales were continuing to benefit from the removal 
of restrictions on selling water heaters in August, 1953 ; 
the Area Boards sold about eight times as many of these 
heaters on hire purchase as in 1952-53, when restrictions 
were on. This year the re-imposition of restrictions on 
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credit terms of purchase has once again cut these sales in 
half. In the summer of last year the boards were selling 
four cookers on hire purchase for every one for cash ; this 
summer the ratio is about 2.5 to one. The industry con- 
tinued to make a modest surplus on all its operations ; 
for 1954-55 the figure was £2,472,553 (ten area boards 
having likewise made surpluses and two having incurred 
deficits). The industry spent about £55 million on capital 
account last year, and had intended to spend rather more 
this year and next, after which its capital expenditure might 
have been expected in any case to decline. But its plans 
for this year and next are now “ under review again.” 


£5 Million for BICC 


RITISH Insulated Callender’s Cables has come to the 

market with a conventional rights issue of ordinary 
shares. It has not adopted the technique recently used 
by Tube Investments of pitching the price of the new shares 
so far below the market that it was half-way between a scrip 
issue and a capital raising operation. So it has pot been 
able to dispense with underwriting ; Telephone and General 
Trust has underwritten the issue for a total commission 
of 74d. a share. The offer consists of 2,650,000 £1 ordinary 
shares at 38s. per share ; 2,470,000 of these shares are 
offered to ordinary stockholders in the proportion of one 
new share for every £5 of ordinary stock held. Stock- 
holders are also invited to apply for the balance of 180,000 
shares at the same price. 


What inducement is there for the ordinary stockholder 
to put up more of his money ? It is not in the value of the 
rights. They were worth about 1s. 6d. a share at a price of 
47s. ruling on the old stock on the eve of the announce- 
ment. It is to be found rather in the projected dividend 


yield. For 1955 the directors intend, since profits so far this 


year are above those earned in the same period last year, 
to recommend an ordinary dividend of 123 per cent. That 
compares with the 1954 dividend of 10 per cent, to which 
the directors added a special tax free distribution of 23 per 
cent out of a “ realised capital profits reserve.” The new 
shares will not rank for the interim payment in December 
of 4 per cent but they will rank for the final payment. On 
a 124 per cent dividend the new shares would offer a yield 
of £6 11s. 7d., about £1 5s. higher than that offered by the 
general run of blue chip equities. The directors have also 
given investors time to dig into their pockets ; the first call 
of 20s. a share is on November 11th and the remaining 18s. 
does not have to be paid over until December oth. The 
directors, however, were not lucky with their timing. After 
the news of the autumn Budget the old shares fell back to 
45s. 6d. 


‘Though its bank overdrafts are up it is not the credit 
squeeze that has forced BICC to come to the market. The 
company is in real need of permanent capital. It has 2 
massive re-equipment and development programme, 
amounting to £9 million in the next few years ; it will 
continue to invest in cable and allied industries abroad ; 
and, thanks in part to a full order book, its working capital 
requirements are higher. Copper prices, too, have played 
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Driving force 


It seems an odd machine to be connected with papermaking, this gigantic pile-driver 
looming ponderously above a river. But it is a symbol not only of the physical 
development but also of the wide-ranging activities of the Bowater Organisation. 
For, at Bowaters’ Thames Mills, a deep-water dock is under construction. 

At all states of the tide it will take the ocean-going ships that bring cargoes 

of wood-pulp from the Bowater mills in Canada, Tennessee and Scandinavia— 

and carry away paper to ports all over the world. Soon there will be more 
ships; and as the number grows, so Bowaters are developing their 

road transport . . . building new workshops, maintenance depots and garages. 
Yet these transport developments are only a part of a world-wide expansion 
programme which has six new paper-making machines at its heart. 

Around them new factories, power stations, offices and laboratories are being 
built. A new chapter is being written in the industrial history of this century. 


Bowaters 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain - United States of America - Canada - Australia - South Africa - Republic of Ireland - Norway - 
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Deuced Lucid 
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design or accident? 


Deuced lucid is just a phrase to remind you 
that the very latest Remington Rand ledger 
system uses translucent sheets to type on. 
These sheets produce any number of copies 
on ordinary paper, via the revolutionary Auto 
Dy-Printer which is based on the familiar 
engineering dye-line principle. 

Every latest development in photo-copying, 
machine accountancy, visible filing, charting, 
is studied by Remington researchers, devel- 
oped by Remington designers, made practical 
by Remington engineers. 


FOR BUSINESS 


All the 37,000 Remington Rand workers pool 
their international knowledge so that the 
problems of the business executive may be 
solved and his daily work made easier. It will 
pay you to keep an eye on Remington Rand 
developments: have you, for example, seen 
the superb work done by the Remington 
electric typewriter ? 

There are Remington Rand factories in Great 
Britain at GLASGOW - WEYBRIDGE - PARK ROYAL 
—and 50 plants overseas in 41 strategic world 
locations. 


IDEAS 


Memington. Fkand 
MECHANISED ACCOUNTING: Foremost - VISIBLE SYSTEMS: Kardex, Linedex - GRAPHIC CONTROL: Graphdex, Schedugraph 
FILING SYSTEMS: Variadex, Speedac - FIRE PROTECTION: Safe Cabinet, Safetifile - PHOTOCOPYING: Remflex, Dy-flex, Auto Dy-Printer, Transcopy 


MICROFILM FILING: Kard-a-film cards and viewers - LIST PRINTING: Flexoprint - DICTATING MACHINES: Ultravox 


TYPEWRITERS: Standard, Noiseless, Electric, - and REMINGTON RAND Office supplies 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED -1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET LONDON WC! 
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their part. The company buys’ about two-thirds’ of’ its 
copper from the Rhodesian Seléction Trust group at fixed 
prices, but the increase in copper prices has swollen its 
working capital. Perhaps it is-only here that the credit 
squeeze has had an influence—and, then, only a marginal 
one—on the decision to appeal for permanent capital. 


Viscount and Vanguard 


ICKERS-ARMSTRONGS’ announcement of plans for the 
V new Vanguard airliner was made this week so that 
Vickers salesmen could start the hard and slow business 
of interesting airlines in an aircraft that will not be avail- 
able to them for at least six years. There has been con- 
siderable speculation about what form the “ Viscount 
replacement ” would take, and since Lockheed in America 
produced details of the Electra turbo-prop airliner some 
months ago (and has secured orders for 70 from two 
American carriers in the last few weeks) airlines have begun 
to ask what alternative Vickers would have to offer. The 
Vanguard has been tailored to meet the requirements of 
British European Airways, but it has also been designed 
for a far wider market. The aircraft can carry more than 
100 passengers and should be able to operate over distances 
of up to 2,500 miles, but it is, like the Electra, classed as 
a “medium-range” airliner unsuitable for such long- 
distance operations as the North Atlantic even though its 
ultimate range compares with that of the early Comets and 
Britannias. 

The Vanguard is not likely to fly before 1959 ; drawings 
have not yet been completed, but the engines are due to 
start flight trials early next year. These are the Rolls-Royce 
RB 109 turbo-props of 4,000 shaft horse power-—renamed 
the Tyne, the engines in which both Lockheed and Douglas 
have shown considerable interest. By increasing the com- 
pression ratio well above current practice, Rolls-Royce 
expect to get a substantial fuel saving, and this economy 
holds the key to the Vanguard’s estimated performance. 
Negotiations between BEA and Vickers to buy an initial 
fleet of about 20 Vanguards (costing with spares about 
{r million’ each) for delivery in 1960-61. still await 
Treasury approval. The order is likely to mark for Rolls- 
Royce the end of a difficult period during which the com- 
pany developed the Tyne engine entirely as a private 
venture since government support was not forthcoming 
for it. A development contract for the engine now seems 
probable. 

Vickers is expanding its capacity substantially in order 
to be able to handle production of both Viscounts (which 
will be sold to customers who have not the traffic for 
100-seat_ monsters) and WVanguards. Production - of 
Viscounts is catching up on delivery schedules again, and 
is now five a month with six a month in prospect next 
year. The planned rate of 100 a year should be reached 
by 1957 and the following year will see the start of Van- 
guard construction. This will start slowly at the rate of 
about one a month for the first year, but Vickers plans for 
additional capacity have been laid in such a way that if 
Vanguard production fails to gain momentum after 1960, 
it will not be for lack of assembly space. 
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The New. Cars 


HE last of the new cars to be announced before the 

Motor Show opened in London last Wednesday was a 
slightly smaller, 2.3 litre version of the 3.4 litre Armstrong- 
Siddeley Sapphire offered with a choice of two engines. 
One is a 4-cylinder power unit giving 120 brake horse power 
and a top speed of 100 mph; in this form the car costs 
£1,510. The second version has a 6-cylinder engine of 
85 bhp, with automatic transmission but without the same 
high speed performance of the more powerful engine, costing 
£55 more. The small Sapphire is only 3} inches narrower 
and 1 foot 1 inch shorter than the 3.4 litre car, but at 
26 cwt it is about 5 cwt lighter ; this explains both the 
high performance and the estimated fuel consumption of 
30 mpg. Daimler has announced a 3.5 litre saloon with 
100 mph performance selling, with tax, for £2,671. The 
Standard Motor Company offers a redesigned Vanguard 
with a longer wheel-base at £850, or £63 more than the 
Vanguard II that it replaces. This is the biggest price 
increase to be made among the Show’s mass-produced cars ; 
the new Vanguard shows some important innovations. but 


‘the change to integral construction, with a saving in weight 


and improvement in performance, would not necessarily be 
expected to lead to higher costs. 

Until this year’s Show, the choice of cars selling, after 
tax, at £1,000 to £1,500 was limited to two or three 
British-built cars and a number of European models whose 
prices were inflated by customs duty. This year’s new cars, 
the Sunbeam Rapier which sells at just under £1,000 ; the 
small Jaguar selling at £1,269; the new Sapphires and 
even the Citroen that sells in this country at £1,403 seem 
deliberately designed to fill this price gap in the range of 
cars offered by British factories ; here the new Jaguar seems 
to be capturing most of the immediate attention. 

There are few changes among the smaller cars which, 
with their sugar-candy trim, create in a mass the strong 
impression that the makers have bought their paints’ from 
one supplier. This year the new Citroen stands squarely 
in the centre of Earls Court as a challenge to British 
designers in the adaptation of well-tried engineering methods 
to car design. To its side is the smallest Renault, retailing 
with purchase tax and duty at £616, which has a form of 
two-pedal control that serves the purpose of automatic 
transmission, a convenience offered by no mass-produced 
British car. These are an indication of the competition 
that British cars must meet in foreign markets. 


New Outlook for Rubber 


T is time for fresh thinking about rubber. Both the 
I commodity market and the share market seem to have 
made up their minds to that in advance of any state- 
ment that may emerge from the current meeting of the 
Rubber Study Group. The markets have lost their gay 
abandon. Spot rubber recently at 3s. 7d. per lb has dropped 
back sharply and has now steadied around 3s, The shares, 
too, are much below recent peaks and the share market is 
idle although producing companies ending their financial 
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years either in September or in December cannot fail to 
show fine figures. United Sua Betong, for example, at 
54s. compare with 63s. 9d. a few weeks ago. 

This does not mean that the supply and demand equation 
has changed suddenly from shortage to heavy surplus. It 
does not even mean that there will be no further end-of-the- 
month squeezes in the commodity market, though the 
fulfilling of Russian contracts that accentuated them in 
earlier months may not be so much in evidence as the 
Russians are not buying at the moment. Russian demand 
remains unpredictable and supplies of some grades of 
rubber remain barely adequate. But men in the markets 
try to take a longer view and feel that gradually some of the 
factors that produced the unexpectedly sharp rise in rubber 
prices this year may lose impetus. 

The big surprise factor this year has been American con- 
sumption. Taking natural and synthetic rubbers together, 
it will amount to only little less than 1,500,000 tons for 
1955, nearly 250,000 tons more than was expected earlier 
in the year and much more than in any previous year. Two 
factors contributed: car production running at record 
levels carried a record demand for initial tyre equipment, 
and the introduction of the tubeless tyre created an 
abnormal replacement demand. That abnormal replace- 
ment demand must have been largely filled, and the current 
tendency of American car dealers to cut prices on new cars 
suggests that even the giant American automobile market 
may be nearer to saturation than some have supposed. 

If those fears should prove founded the American rubber 
manufacturing industry will again have a freedom of 
manceuvre in which it can play off synthetic rubber against 
natural. The relative prices of synthetic and natural suggest 
that when that opportunity comes it will be used. Natural 
rubber in New York (December delivery) costs around 
44 cents per lb. The domestic price of synthetic (23 cents 
ex factory) is equal to 24.10 cents delivered, while the 
export has been raised 2 cents to 26.10 cents per lb fas. 
It seems possible that next year—not in the early months 
perhaps—American manufacturers might have a little more 
opportunity for mixing natural and synthetic to suit their 
purses and that there might be more synthetic available for 
export. Britain alone, for example, proposes to import 
70,000 tons of synthetics (including 50,000 tons of general 
purposes rubber) next year, compared with a total import 
of about 24,000 tons of all grades this year. To this country 
with a total consumption this year of perhaps a little over 
250,000 tons the proportionate change is considerable. 


Sterling Trade With Japan 


HE payments agreement between the United Kingdom 
iT. and Japan has been extended for eleven months from 
October 31st. 
that have been running intermittently in Tokyo since last 
June. The background to these discussions was the excep- 
tional amplitude of the swings in payments between Japan 


That result follows protracted negotiations 


and the sterling area since 1953. In that year Japan had 
overspent its sterling earnings by more than £100 million ; 
its reserves were nearing exhaustion and had to be 
fortified by exceptional measures. These included sub- 
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‘stantial drawings of sterling from the International Mone- 


tary Fund, the borrowing of sterling in the London market 
against dollar swaps, and a considerable use of sterling 
short-term credit facilities. The 1954 agreement, therefore, 
endeavoured to restore equilibrium by giving Japan better 
opportunities for earning sterling. Japan seized them in 
no uncertain manner and, by the end of 1954, was acquir- 
ing sterling at an impressive and even disquieting rate 
That trend has continued this year. 

The extended agreement endeavours to increase the 
total volume of two-way trade between Japan and the 
sterling area. Although Britain has long departed from 
bilateralism in payments arrangements, some attempt is 
also being made to secure a rough balance of trade between 
Japan and the sterling area at the high level of 
£250 million each way. This compares with a current 
rate of payments of about £210 million. This expansion 
cum balancing operation is to be secured in the main by 
inducing Japan to lift some of the restrictions that have 
been imposed on the import of sterling goods. The restric- 
tions take the form of quotas, of a strict allocation of sterling 
in the foreign exchange budget and of administrative 
measures such as the compulsion placed on Japanese im- 
porters of certain sterling goods to deposit with the Japanese 
authorities a substantial proportion of the payments well 
in advance of the date when payment is due. 

Many of these restrictions are being removed and Japan 
has allocated a firm £127,500,000 for sterling imports in 
the foreign exchange budget covering the first six months 
of the extended agreement. In addition Japan has raised 
the quota for imports of wool textiles. Increased use of 
sterling by Japan will also follow the unblocking of about 
£300,000 of earnings by United Kingdom film companies. 
Sterling expenditure should be further increased following 
the decision to leave Japanese importers free to choose 
whether they buy sterling or dollar oil. 

The British counterpart to these concessions and to the 
elimination of the element of discrimination against 
British goods has been an undertaking to maintain 
all existing open general licence facilities and all 
quotas under the 1954 arrangement and to increase 
from £2,200,000 to £4,700,000 the quota for imported 
canned salmon from Japan. It is, however, in 
the trade between Japan and the rest of the sterling area 
that the hopes of an expansion and greater balancing of 
payments must lie. Already Japan is spending appreciably 
larger amounts on rubber, wool, cotton and other com . 
modities from the sterling area. Japanese exports of textiles 
and light engineering goods to some of the colonies are also 
expected to increase over the coming year. 


The Deltic Diesel 


* 


HE new 3,300 hp diesel electric locomotive exhibited 

by English Electric at Liverpool this week is remarkable 
for its combination of great power with relatively light 
weight. It is the most powerful locomotive of this type 
in the world and weighs 106 tons ; this has been achieved 
by using the Deltic engine first developed about five years 
ago by the Napier subsidiary of English Electric for high 
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More B F 0 ‘A ; ( Transatlantic 


DOUBLE 
DECK 


Services by Stratocruisers 


This winter B.0.A.C. will operate more transatlantic ‘‘Monarch”’ and ‘‘Coronet’’ Stratocruiser services 
to U.S.A., Canada and the Caribbean than ever before. Higher frequency coupled with the substantial 


fare reductions offered by B.0O.A.C. between November Ist and March 31st, make air travel still more 
attractive. 


These are the ways you can save: 


B.O.A.C. “FAMILY FARES” PLAN B.O.A.C. OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 


Your family flies for less when you fly the Atlantic There are off-season reductions, too, on all normal 
together. Only the head of the family pays the full transatlantic return fares. £14 off return fare for 
fare. With a wife and two children between 12 and “Coronet”? Tourist services, and £10 off return fare 
25 a man might save £300 and more on a Ist Class for First Class ‘‘Monarch”’ services. These reductions 
return journey across the Atlantic. are in addition to the ‘‘Family Fares”’ savings. 


Fly now—pay later 


jake advantage of B.O.A.C.’s Ticket Instalment Plan. Only 10% 


own and up to 21 months to pay the balance. No fuss, no bother, 
no red tape, 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 75 Regent St., W.1 (MAY 6611), or 
Offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool (see your 
Telephone Directory for details). 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 





Ugly Duckling 
into Supersonic Aircraft 


When the builders of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
struck the great Sudbury deposits of Nickel ore in 
1883, the metal still bore the stigma of “ be-devilled 
copper ”’, existing uses were small and extraction 
was difficult. Then, world demand for the metal 
was given a tremendous impetus when it was found 
that Nickel could be used for the strengthening of 
steel. Dr. Ludwig Mond’s discovery that Nickel 
would combine with carbon monoxide to form a 
gas led to still further progress through improved 
refining techniques. 

To-day, uses for the metal have grown to such an 
extent that Nickel and Nickel-containing material 
touch Industry atevery point from food manufactur- 
ing equipment to electronic tubes, machine tools to 
giant excavators, jet-engined aircraft toocean liners, 


Our technical service is freely 
available to advise on any use of Nickel. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Thames House - Millbank - London - S.W.1. 


@. 
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Wherever you go, the wide world over, 
"you will find Drambuie 
awaiting you like a friendly gesture from home, 
Prepared in Scotland from the recipe 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie, Drambuie is renowned 
across the oceans and continents of the world 
as the liqueur of subtle and unvarying excellence. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co., Ltd., York Place, Edinburgh 


The watch 
in his life... 


? He’s frantically busy. Only by the 

—. strictest deployment of his time is 

he able to get through everything. 

A man like this has to have a good 

watch. If he bought the Baume 

watch illustrated here he could forget about it. He wouldn't 

even have to wind it .. . seldom have to re-set it... probably 

never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker 

for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and 
pleasant to look at. 


Ref. 423. 17 jewels. Shock absorbent. Anti-magnetie, 
‘ Waterproof. Automatic wind. 


@ In stainless stee! 
case from £19 


BAUME the gore, watih 


BAUME & GO. LTD. (ESTABLISRED 1834) LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 








teel 
9 
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speed light naval craft where high performance with low 
weight is essential. The Deltic is a two-stroke 18 cylinder 
engine, with its cylinders arranged in three banks of six, 
each bank forming an inverted equilateral triangle, This 
structure gives the engine its name ; it also makes it very 
compact, strong, and rigid, thus allowing light alloy metals 
tu be used without raising problems of stress. The engine 
Napier has built for rail traction has a power/weight ratio 
of as low as 6 lb per hp against the more usual Io lb per 
hp. The new locomotive, also named Deltic, is fitted with 
two of these power units each with its own generators, 
cooling systems, and silencers; it has a maximum axle 
loading of 18 tons and a total power/weight ratio of 72 Ib 
per hp. This is much lower than the 104 lb per hp of 
the 2,400 hp Trainmaster, the largest diesel locomotive in 
use in the United States, and it is also lighter than the 
85 lb per hp of the 2,000 hp Kraus-Maffei diesel hydraulic 
locomotive under development in Western Germany. 
English Electric is the largest diesel locomotive maker in 
this country and its marine and aero engine interests must 
be of considerable benefit to its traction department. 

Over £500,000 has been spent in developing the Deltic 
locomotive in the last four years ; it is plainly intended to 
cater for main-line passenger and express freight services 
on British Railways but it can also be built for service 
in overseas markets. At a price in the region of £120,000 
the Deltic is the cheapest in terms of horse power of the 
thirteen locomotives the group submitted to British Railways 
in the summer when tenders were invited for the first batch 
of 170 main-line diesel locomotives. -The Deltic will haul a 
5oo-ton passenger train on flat stretches at its designed 
speed of 90 mph (it can be geared to higher speeds) and 
will take a 900-ton freight train at just over 60 mph, also on 
the level. The first model was passed to British Railways 
on Wednesday for a graduated series of operational trials 
which are expected to culminate in service on the regular 
Liverpool to London run later next month. Well before 
then, however, British Railways should be announcing the 
results of the tenders submitted three months ago. 


New Zealand’s Penal Rate 


OME astonishment was caused in the City this week by 
S the news that the Reserve Bank of New Zealand had 
raised its minimum rate of discount from 6 to 7 per cent. 
The astonishment sprang first from the sheer height of the 
tate—by far the highest that has been seen in any Common- 
wealth country, or indeed in any major country, apart 
from the rather special case of Japan, for many years. The 
Nearest recent approach to such levels was the German 
6 per cent of 1950-52. Secondly, until quite recently New 
Zealand had shown no faith at all in the interest rate 
weapon. Until last year the Reserve Bank’s rate had for 
years remained ineffective at a mere 1} per cent. Then 
the orthodox weapons were suddenly seized and have since 
been wielded with extraordinary vigour. The rate rose 
twice in 1954, to 4 per cent, and the 3 per cent further rise 
has been compressed into the period since last July. 

Moreover, this severe action has been associated with 
More direct measures to ensure a tight squeeze upon credit. 
The reserve requirements imposed upon the banks have 
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been raised twice in recent months, compelling the banks 
to tighten their grip upon advances. The rise in bank rate 
is especially designed to ensure that there is no comfortable 
way of escape from this pressure through borrowings by the 
banks at the central institution ; the cost of such borrowings 
is now, presumably, prohibitive. This line of approach to 
the problem of correcting external disequilibrium presents 
ar interesting contrast to the Australian approach, which 
looked first to import controls, and is only now turning to 
the domestic economy—so far without any recourse to 
interest rates. The comparative experience may yield some 
valuable lessons. 


Settling East-West Payments 


WORKING party of financial experts from the Economic 

Commission for Europe met in Geneva recently and 
agreed on a series of recommendations for establishing a 
central agency to co-ordinate a multilateral East-West 
European payments system. Its recommendations are to be 
forwarded to the Governments of the 26 ECE member 
states. They include “arrangements amongst a compre- 
hensive group of countries representing a substantial share 
of the volume of East-West trade whereby their central 
banks report to an agent such claims and liabilities arising 
in their bilateral accounts as they may wish to submit for 
multilateral compensation, on the basis of which reports the 
agent would make specific proposals for compensation.” 
The difficulty that led to the discussions at Geneva was 
the virtual impossibility for West European countries, other 
than Britain and Germany (whose currencies are widely 
transferable) to compensate surpluses and deficits incurred 
in their trade with countries of Eastern Europe. If, for 
example, Italy has a surpkis in its trade with Poland and a 
deficit in that with Czechoslovakia, there is at present no 
means of off-setting the two. Now a crude version of the 
first Intra-European Payments schemes under which OEEC 
countries began to move towards multilateral compensation 
is proposed. It will work only on a voluntary and non- 
automatic basis, each off-setting operation requiring the con- 
sent of all parties concerned. One point that emerged from 
the discussions at Geneva was that the so-called “ rouble 
bloc” provides no compensation machinery among its own 
members comparable with EPU. 

The main reservations to the agreement reached in 
Geneva came from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Western Germany, whose currencies are either con- 
vertible or widely transferable. For them the problem of 
compensation hardly rises in their East-West trade trans- 
actions. All East European countries are in the sterling 
transferable account system and are prepared to use sterling 
in their transactions with the sterling area. Surpluses 
and deficits can therefore be offset through the normal trans- 
ferable account facilities. It was agreed in these discussions 
that USSR uses transferable sterling widely in settling its 
external payments, not only with the non-Communist world 
but also with the satellite countries. A still wider use of 
transferable sterling could in fact do away with the need 
for setting up new machinery to compensate East-West pay- 
ments—a point that was not lost in the Geneva discussions. 


Air Fares and Profit Margins 


HE international airlines plan to increase first-class air 
fares next April by about 10 per cent, while leaving 

the tourist fare structure unchanged and even extending in 
some areas the “ third-class ” rates for services run with old 
aircraft. These changes are subject to approval from their 
respective governments, but it would be unusual if this 


permission weré refused. The decisions were reached at ° 


a rate-fixing conference of the International Air Transport 
Association, whose members carry 85 ¢~: cent of the world’s 
aic traffic. At IATA’s tenth anniversary meeting held this 
week in New York, the director-general, Sir William 
Hildred, sketched in the background to the fare increases. 
The operators are precariously balanced between rising 
costs and rising traffic ; one just managing to offset the other 
so that costs per tonne kilometre were shown to be stationary 
in a recent IATA analysis. But Sir William is constantly 
concerned with the narrowness of the margins on which 
the airlines operate. Their operating profit last year appears 
to have been $71 million, the same level that it has main- 
tained since 1952, and it gives the airlines a gross operating 
margin of about 3 per cent on Sir William’s calculations. 
Capital expenditure last year was $200 million. But when 
the profits of the American domestic carriers are deducted 
from the total, the true international operators are left with 


a margin of $4 million only, or 3 of 1 per cent and this, . 
he suggests, is much too small for comfort even if the . 


final figures should show that the international operators’ 
margin is nearer 1 per cent. One moral, perhaps, is that 


the international airlines might learn something from the | 
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American domestic carriers about the economic handling 
of large numbers of passengers. 


Investment Still Growing ? 


O sign has yet appeared of. any slackening in the 
mounting pressure on the capital goods industries. 
During the first half of this year production of all engineer- 
ing goods and vehicles rose by about an eighth, a bigger 
increase than in any previous year since 1946. More recent 
information about machine tool orders and applications for 
certificates to build new factories, which are as-good a guide 
as any at present to investment activity, suggest no diminu- 
tion in this pace of advance. There was the usual seasonal 
fall between July and September, but new machine tool 
orders in July and preliminary figures of applications for 
factory building certificates up to September were both 
still higher than a year ago. ; 

By the end of July the machine tool industry had taken 
about £57 million worth of new orders, 45 per cent more 
than in the same seven months of 1954. Its output mean- 
while had risen 12 per cent in value and about ro per cent 
in volume. This could have been higher, but the industry 
is still very short of skilled labour and draughtsmen, The 
bulk of this new business came from industries in this 
country. These ordered about £44 million worth of new 
tools and took delivery of £314 million of orders placed 
earlier. But orders remaining outstanding rose to over 
£70 million and, with about £22 million overseas business 


Transport Traffic and Costs 


a bold and interesting arguments 
about the costs and operations of 
different systems of public transport in 
Britain were given by Mr Peter Mase- 
field in his presidential address last 
week to the Institute of Transport. 


Detailed information about — certain 
sections of the transport industry is 
scanty ; Mr Masefield is to be congratu- 
lated upon culling so much and perhaps 
also upon the bold forays from what he 
has been able to collect. His main com- 
parisons are incorporated in the table. 
They refer to public transport ; freight 
carried in traders’ own “C” licence 
vehicles has been excluded, but the 
overseas activities of shipping companies 
and airlines are included. 

For transport to develop its full 
potential Mr Masefield argued that three 
conditions were needed—adequate in- 
vestment, operating units of the right 
size, and separate control for each com- 
peting form of transport. Sections of 
transport have certainly been starved of 
capital in the last two decades; he 
suggests, moreover, that the industry 
needs to earn about 7 per cent on the 
capital it employs instead of the 3} per 
cent that on his reckoning it does. In 
air transport—Mr Masefield leaves the 


post of Chief Executive of British Euro- 
pecn Airways at- the end of this month 
to join the Bristol Aeroplane Company— 
he holds that there should be separate, 
competing units, each with a staff of 
perhaps between 12,000 and 16,000 for 
the most efficient results to be achieved. 
Mr Masefield is a firm believer in the 
advantages of competition ; he dislikes 


BRITISH PUBLIC TRANSPORT : 


Shipping|Railways} Roads Air 


Traffic: 
Capacity ton miles (‘000 mn) . 
Load ton miles (‘000 mn) ... 
Load Factor (%) 
Average pass. journey (miles) 
Average vehicle speed (mph). 


Revenue and Costs: 
Revenue ({mn) 
Operating costs ({mn) 
Costs per capacity ton mile (¢ 
Revenue per load ton mile ( 
Break Even Load Factor (% 
Approx. return on Fixe 

Capital (%) 

Fixed Capital (£mn) 


the system of air route licensing, and, 
oddly enough in view of his insistence 
on the need for capital, the way that 
shipping companies have taken over the 
independent air lines, and he rejects all 
suggestions for co-ordinating different 
transport services by integration. Com- 
petition in transport can never be perfect, 
but some of it is far better than none. 


1954/1955 


Inland 
Water- 
ways 


Total 
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THE HYMATIC ENGINEERING GOMPANY LTD + REDDITCH * WORCESTERSHIRE 


We welcome enquiries. 
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“How often 


Finger-tip Control | saves town 


between 


+ @ question which those 
operating the “‘ SAFARI” 
B rit ain an d f _African services - pnd to 

answer. Experience in flying 

Africa ? gg ; ; : * around Africa matters a lot 
pee and “SAFARI” aircraft are 

manned by crews whose know- 
ledge of African characteristics is 
exceptional by any standards. Yes, 
you rest assured when you fly 
“SAFARI” ... the experienced 
service offering daylight-only 
flying at the lowest fares 

on the route, 


. the experienced service... 
to EAST, WEST and 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


RETURN FARES 
Operated jointly by ACCRA 
( Single) 


AIRWORK LTD iN: 4371 | NarRosBi 


( Single) 


HUNTING=CLAN wetr799 | °USingie) “cus 


Sit at this new Heal desk and everything is under 
your finger tips. The unusual curved shape brings 
files, trays and telephones all comfortably within 
reach. There’s a hide centre-piece, and above the Whit You 
six generous drawers there are two pull-out slides 
to cope with books and overflowing papers. In fact 


this is the very pattern of all a senior executive’s shoul Vy 
desk should be. MOw 


Come and see this desk and a wide selection of 
Heal furniture for boardrooms and offices in our woul (b 
Contracts Showroom. Your visit will show you andy 
just why so many of today’s leading and most pro- 
gressive companies — both in Britain and abroad ; 
— put their furnishing and decorating problems in 
the hands of our designers, craftsmen and special- ‘The-best brandy comes from 
ised decorating teams. If you cannot call, please Cognac. The finest Cognac 


tell your secretary to write for our booklet, comes from the Grande saa 


Furniture for Special Needs. ee ey eee 
the centre of Cognac. All 


Remy Martin Cognac is made jj , 


5 from grapes grown exclusively im 
H FE A L S in these two areas. That is why , 
people ask for Remy Martin , 
CONTRACTS LTD 


a MET 


Telephone: MUSeum 1666 o, Whe OF GEE 
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now in the industry’s order books, toolmakers had 17 
months’ work on hand, against thirteen months’ in July, 
1954- 


Plus Five Per Cent 


HE shade of Cecil Rhodes was evoked this week. 
Appropriately it was conjured up by Mr Harry Oppen- 
heimer, the son of the chairman of the Anglo American 
Corporation, in speaking of Rhodesia and, more prosaically 
of railway wagons. The wagons are the pith of the story 
for they represent the first substantial investment of the 
Anglo American Rhodesian Development Corporation, 
formed last June with an authorised capital of £2 million 
(£500,000 paid up). The Corporation has agreed to spend 
£5 million on the purchase of railway wagons. The wagons 
will remain the property of the Corporation but will be 
hired out to the Rhodesian railways for 25 years. The rail- 
ways can use the wagons where they wish and are responsible 
for maintaining them. Thus a system of hiring common in 
the United States has been introduced into southern Africa. 
For Anglo American the investment is a piece of enlightened 
self interest. Like every other company in the copper belt 
it feels the need to improve rail facilities in Rhodesia and 
it will earn a “small turn” from its hiring charges. 

The announcement of this investment by Sir Roy 
Welensky, the Minister of Transport in Rhodesia, gave 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer the chance to set out some of the 
broad objectives of the development corporation. The aim, 
he said, was neither “ charity with the shareholder’s money ” 
nor “imperialism plus five per cent” but rather the 
“development of a new country—plus five per cent.” He 
listed railways, the Kariba power scheme, secondary industry 
and mining as projects in which the development cor- 
poration is likely to take an interest. It would not be, Mr 
Oppenheimer added, merely a question of withholding a 
shareholder’s profit to finance these developments but rather 
to use the credit and connections of the Anglo American to 
facilitate the raising of new capital. He recalled the loan 
of £24 million the Corporation has just floated off in 
Holland as a way of introducing’ new money into the Com- 
monwealth on a sterling security subscribed outside the 
sterling area. But why bring in Cecil Rhodes? Simply 
because 60 years ago De Beers, of which he was then chair- 
man, began to finance new developments in South Africa 
in much the same way as the new Corporation intends to 
do in Rhodesia. It was fruit farms then; it is railway 
wagons now. 


Buyers Market for Timber 


EXT week European timber importers and exporters 
will meet in Hamburg to discuss trade problems. 
Continental importers have let it be known that they will 
use the opportunity to urge their British colleagues to 
delay their entry into the softwood market this year. They 
are openly blaming Britain for much of the rise in timber 
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export prices since the opening of the 1954/55 season. 
British importers, it is said, bought too heavily last autumn 
and, because Britain is the major timber importer, Con- 
tinental buyers had either to follow or to forgo supplies 
of the better qualities. The argument overstates Britain’s 
influence on timber prices and is highly academic since 
there is no trade organisation in Britain with authority 
to control the importers’ buying schedules. But the wish 
that British importers should delay their buying this year 
may well be granted. The new season opens with the 
outlook entirely changed. 

Whereas Britain can count on timber supplies at least 
as good as last year, the financial problems of the trade will 
almost certainly delay new buying. The shipping delays 
and port congestion caused by the dock strike last June. 
and higher interest rates on working capital have both hit 
the trade hard. [If the importers are to avoid losses, they 
need to charge higher prices. But consumers have been 
fighting increases throughout the season and are growing 
more tenacious in their resistance as the credit squeeze 
tightens its grip. ‘Importers have good reason for being 
cautious about their orders for 1956. 

The first of the season’s log auctions, which were held 
in Finland and Sweden last month, reflect the uncertainty 
about Britain’s import requirements. At last year’s pre- 
liminary auctions prices rose 8 per cent above the average 
for the previous year. This year prices were marked down 
by 14 per cent compared with 1954. This does not mean 
that sawnwood quotations will fall by a similar amount. 
Higher production costs at Scandinavian sawmills will 
absorb much of the gain from cheaper logs. Moreover, 
the main exporters have sold enough this season to be able 
to weather a temporary setback in demand. But the buyers 
market does seem to be reappearing. 


Growth in Assur@i Pensions 


INCE the war the star in the insurance firmament has 

been the growth of assured pension schemes—both of 
the staff and “top hat” variety. Statistics just published 
by the Life Offices’ Association and the Associated Scottish 
Life Offices show that yet more records were established 
in 1954. The principal figures on the recent growth of these 
pension schemes and of group life assurance are shown in the 
accompanying table. They are not the only records reported 
by the life offices. The total of new sums assured, for 
instance, rose by nearly 17 per cent to £961 million. Show- 
ing proportionate increases, new sums assured under staff 
schemes amounted to £284 million and new sums assured 
under individual policies not connected with staff schemes 
came to £671 million. And ordinary life and annuity funds 
continued to grow at an increasing rate; last year they 
went up by £202 million, compared with £172 million in 
1953. 

Covering about 99 per cent of the business of the British 
offices and of the business done by Commonwealth offices 
in this country, these statistics are the best—indeed the 
only—measure of the growth of the life offices’ stake in 
staff pension and life assurance. They show that about 
2,100,000 workpeople are covered either for life assurance 
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or pension benefits. In the Millard Tucker report it was 
estimated about 6,000,000 employees were covered by non- 
statutory pension arrangements. Many employees are 
covered by private pension schemes, such as those run by 
the National Coal Board and by many leviathans of industry. 
But the growth of assured pension schemes has set the life 


ASSURED PENSION SCHEMES 


Policies in Force New Business 


| 
| 
| SE tec. | Shee: | 

| 1953 | 1954 oe) ee 


Group Life Assurances*:| fm. 
Sums Assured 745-1 
Premiums ........ 16-2 
Estimated number of 

lives covered (000)%}. 

Group Pension Schemes: 

Pensions p.a. 
(i) Active 

(ii) Deferred .... 
Premiums: ¢.6646<% 
Estimated number of 

lives covered (000) | 

Schemes by Individual | 

Policies §: 
Sums Assured 409-0 ° 
Pensions p.a. 

(i) Active 1-1 1-2 

(ii) Deferred .... . 52°3 
Annual Premiums . 24-6 27°5 
Estimated number of 

lives covered (000) | 413 


1,463 


1,231 1,323 


556-0 


* Including group endowment assurances. 

¢ About 1,040,000 lives in 1953 and 1,123,000 lives in 1954 were covered 
under both group life assurance polici ies and group pension schemes. 
There was a similar duplication in the two sets of new business figures, 
amounting to 180,500 lives duplicated in 1953 and 194,000 in 1954. 

§ These figures are largely estimates. 


offices new administrative and investment problems ; they 
now have to think in terms of deferred pensions totalling 
over £275 million. For a few of the offices these pension 
schemes already oversh#@ow conventional life assurance— 
once their bread and butter. And they are likely within a 
few years to become the —— activity of an increasing 
number of offices. 


Hire-Purchase Questionnaire 


T long last the Board of Trade’s questionnaire to 
retailers and hire-purchase finance houses has been 
sent out, October being the first month on which a return 


is requested. It goes to 6,000 retailers and 450 hire- 
purchase finance houses with a letter from the President 
of the Board of Trade, emphasising the strict rules of 
secrecy that his department will apply to the individual 
returns. From the questions that are being asked it is pos- 
sible to form an impression of the shape that British hire- 
purchase statistics will take when eventually they do appear. 

Retailers are asked for a monthly return, each quarter 
consisting of two four-week and one five-week months. 
Department stores are asked to show the value of their 
hire-purchase business done, broken down into its main 
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commodity groups. Value is taken as the original hir=- 
purchase price excluding down payment (i.e., excluding th 
deposit but including the service charge). The stores ar 
also asked for their total turnover and for their total ou:- 
standings. The monthly figure of outstandings will not 
be broken down into commodity groups, but there is also 
te be a quarterly return which does so. Specialist shops 
in furniture and electrical goods are asked for a more 
detailed return on those commodities, and the finance 
houses—to avoid double counting with the retailers—are 
asked only for their direct collection agreements, excluding 
their block discounting. 


- 
~~ 
a 
. 


Oils and Fats Mark Time 


HE famous Onassis whaling fleet which sails under the 
Panamanian flag has been accused by the Norwegian 
Whaling Association of consistently breaking international 
regulations. The allegations include prolonging the 
authorised whaling season and catching undersized and pro- 
tected whales. A protest was sent to the Panamanian gov- 
ernment as early as September but it has not. prevented the 
Onassis expedition from setting off for the new season. The 
other whaling expeditions will all be on their way to the 
Antarctic before the end of this month. Usually bargaining 
over the oil they will bring back next spring is in full swing 
by the time they leave, but this year sales have been limited 
by the doubt (which should be resolved by November 9th) 
whether the expeditions will ratify the International 
Whaling Committee’s recommendation to reduce the 
blue whale catch by 3 per cent. So far only 26,000 tons 
have been sold—to merchants not to consumers—out of a 
probable 250,000 tons available on world markets next year. 
The Japanese have sold 11,000 tons at £86 a ton and the 
remainder is Dutch oil sold at £85-£85 10s. These prices 
compare with an average rate of £78-{£79 a ton last season. 


Business in the oil and oilseed market is now restricted 
by the uncertainty about whale oil prices and by the doubts 
about the size of the American cotton and soyabean crops. 
Philippine copra is now selling at around $180 a ton cif 
Europe as against $187 a ton a fortnight ago. But there is 
no sign of a big break in prices or of a return to the low 
levels of last spring and summer. The surplus cottonseed 
oil held by the Commodity Credit Corporation is neat 
exhaustion, and with its disappearance the market is free 
from a bearish factor that has restrained it for nearly two 
years. Even if the higher estimates of the cotton and soya- 
bean crop turn out to be correct, there is.small prospect 
of a serious surplus this season. 


When the year’s balance sheet is completed the supp!y 
of oils and oilseeds is likely to be well matched with the 
demand. Palm oil output is down and Indonesian copra 
and coconut oil is only trickling to world markets. Indian 
groundnut oil is almost off the market until the end of 12 
year when export quotas for the new crop will be announced. 
On the demand side, Russia has been a big buyer of liquid 
oils. Much of the Soviet requirement is obtained from 
China, and little Chinese oil has therefore been coming ‘9 
the West. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The differences of opinion that appear to have existed 
within the broadly identical boards of Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins and the Steel Company of Wales (both companies 
are still in the hands of the Realisation Agency) have now 
been resolved by appointing separate directors for each 
company. It is stated that Stee] Company will now become 
“a wholly Welsh enterprise with all its interests in South 
Wales.” Sir Ernest Lever, who was formerly chairman and 
chief executive of both companies, is to remain chairman 
of Richard Thomas and Baldwins. 


* 


Last April the directors of Cunard promised to consider 
the question of the interim ordinary dividend in the autumn. 
They have now deliberated. and have recommended an 
interim payment of 23 per cent on a capital of £13 million. 
In 1954, the final payment of 7 per cent on a capital of 
£13 million was preceded by two interims, each of 23 per 
cent, on a capital of £7,798,366. Those two interims taken 
together were equivalent to a payment of 3 per cent on the 
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Britain’s Terms of Trade were unchanged in September. 
Import prices held steady, a rise in the cost of manufactures 
being offset by a fall in the food and beverages group. 
Prices of British exports rose slightly; metal goods, 
engineering products and textiles all moving upwards, but 
the advance was insufficient to move the index (which is 
the ratio between import and export prices). It remained 
unchanged at 100 (on the basis 1954 equals 100). 


* 


The directors of Hoover are not going ahead with the 
capital reorganisation scheme as sufficient opposition has 
been received from the “A” ordinary shareholders to 
prevent the plan from being carried into effect. They are to 
consult the larger holders of the ordinary and “ A ” ordinary 
shares with a view to putting forward without delay a 
modified scheme. 

* 


With this week’s announcement that Eagle Oil have 
placed a £12 million order for seven new tankers totalling 
182,000 tons deadweight, the new- tonnage ordered by 
British tanker operators since July has risen to 3 million 
tons dw. This last order has gone entirely to British yards, 
which have now received about three-fifths of the present 


new capital, 


programme of orders. 








STANDARD MOTOR. With pro- 
duction exceeding—by perhaps a fifth— 
the record figures of 1954, exceptionally 
high profits from the motor manufac- 
turers publishing their reports this 
autumn must be expected. Profits will 
be high not simply because the manufac- 
turers have been selling more vehicles 
but also because the greater utilisation 
of capacity will have reduced costs per 
unit of output—and widened the profit 
margin on each car produced. The drag 
on profits from increased costs of labour 
and materials, which the chairman of 
Ford Motor Company recently men- 
tioned, is still partly in the future. 

Standard is the first of the motor com- 
panies reporting in the autumn to bring 
out its preliminary profit statement. 
Profits for the year to August 3Ist were 
indeed handsome. Before all charges, the 
trading surplus has gone up by nearly 47 
per cent—from £4,010,920 to £5,885,131. 
And despite much higher charges for 
depreciation and amortisation of tools 
and an increased provision for taxation, 
Net profits have more than doubled, 
rising from £900,502 to £1,954,664. Those 
iNcreases compare with a rise of about 35 
per cent (from 72,749 to 98,647 units) in 
the number of cars sold and of about 15 
per cent (from 61,411 to 70,909 units) in 
the number of tractors sold. That under- 
ines the more than proportionate effect 
that an increase in output can have upon 
Profits in this industry. 

Such an upsurge in profits puts Stan- 
dard among the motor companies with 


Company Notes 


high earnings yields. Earnings on the 
ordinary stock, after allowing for distri- 
buted profits tax, come to about 50 per 
cent. But the ordinary dividend is far 
from handsome. It has been left un- 
changed, for the fifth year running, at 12 
per cent. The §s. shares immediately 
and understandably lost 6d., to 9s. 43d., 
offering a yield of 6.4 per cent. There 
are always reasons for conservatism. 
Standard Motor has to spend money on 
capital account, though not on the scale 
of some of its competitors. The profit it 


Years to Aug. 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit... 2: 4,010,920 5,885,131 
Depreciation .......... 1,041,021 1,337,003 
Amortisation ......... 582,955 1,034,101 
gp errr 1,364,000 1,485,000 
NG BID i cons cacavn 900,502 1.954.664 
Ordinary dividends.... 338,415 353,798 
Employees’ fund...... 135,000 135,000 


Retained by subsidiaries 
Retained by parent co.. 


14,243 20,620 
347,728 1,377,046 


gains from the sale of each of its motor 
cars is smaller than that of most of its 
rivals. Of the “ Big Five” it is, perhaps, 
the most vulnerable in keenly competi- 
tive markets and the one that would find 
it hardest to raise money in a difficult 
capital market ; tractor production offers 
some though not complete protection. 
This decision seems to be taking con- 
servative dividend policy to an extreme, 
but it is a warning that should be noted 
by investors. There will be other dis- 
appointing dividend decisions based on 
high profits in the coming months. 


ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OIL- 
FIELDS. A battle of bids for the con- 
trol of Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields has 
flared up between the British company 
Lobitos Oilfields, and an American com- 
pany, South American Gold and 
Platinum. The intriguing twist is that 
exactly the same directors serve on the 
board of Anglo-Ecuadorian as on that of 
Lobitos. The association between the 
two companies has always been close. 
Lobitos owns {£94,500 of the ordinary 
stock of Anglo-Ecuadorian ; that is about 
6.3 per cent of the issued capital of 
£1,500,000.. In the last few months South 
American Gold and Platinum has bought 
159,360 of the ordinary shares of Anglo- 
Ecuadorian, giving it an interest of over 
Io per cent. Courted by both sides the 
other stockholders have seen the price of 
their holdings go up from 51s. to 58s. 3d. 
within three days. 

South American Gold and Platinum 
opened the engagement in September by 
offering 50s. a share (in dollars or the 
equivalent in its own securities) for the 
ordinary shares. The bid was for “a 
minimum of 51 per cent” of the capital 
and was “conditional upon a detailed 
examination” of the Anglo-Ecuadorian’s 
properties and accounts.  Lobitos 
countered last weekend with an offer that 
was equivalent at the prices then ruling 
to 60s. a share for all the outstanding 
capital. That was the price set by in- 
dependent advisers and endorsed by J. 
Henry Schréder and Company as being 
fair to shareholders in both companies. 
The offer was not in cash. Lobitos, 
instead, offered four §s. ordinary units in 
Lobitos plus ros. in cash for every {£1 
ordinary unit in Anglo-Ecuadorian. At 
prices now ruling that offer is equivalent 
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to about 60s. 6d. a share. South American 
Gold and Platinum was*not slow in 
returning the fire. Its directors have 
stated that they are considering offering 
a higher price for the shares and will 
present a new offer in a few days. 

Everything now turns upon the new 
American offer. Lobitos, having set a 
“fair price ” of 60s., cannot very well raise 
its bid. But it does offer a continuing 
though indirect interest in the company 
to shareholders in Anglo-Ecuadorian—to 
say nothing of a forecast dividend of at 
least 14 per cent from Lobitos (as in 1954) 
plus a tax free 2 per cent distribution out 
of realised profits on investments. Lobitos 
has a trump card in that its offer runs out 
on October 31st. Thus with another bid 
in the wind it might be to the advantage 
of Anglo-Ecuadorian to ask for more time, 
but it would hardly suit Lobitos. But, 
then, the two boards are composed of 
exactly the same directors. 

Why has Anglo-Ecuadorian suddenly 
become so attractive? The first reason 
is that new arrangements have been 
agreed between the Government of 
Ecuador and the company, extending the 
concessions until 1977 with an option to 
extend for another 10 years. (That such 
discussions have been going on has been 
common knowledge for some _ time.) 
Under the contract the company will have 
to build a new refinery by mid-1958 but 
prices will be fixed to ensure “a reason- 
able profit on the investment.” Secondly, 
in anticipation of the new contract Anglo- 
Ecuadorian secured permission from the 
Treasury to transfer control for British 
taxation purposes to Ecuador. That 
transfer will result in “a _ substantial 
saving” in taxes. With that bait it is 
little wonder that Lobitos is fighting back. 


ORDINARY SHARES 


WILLIAM WHITELEY. This 
department store, which prides itself on 
its title “ the universal providers,” has an 
unlucky history. In the hands of the late 
Mr Gordon Selfridge it was an expensive 
venture for its former parent Selfridges. 
Now long since separated from that con- 
trol it has another bout of troubles follow- 
ing the death of its more recent chairman 
Colonel G. S. Brighten. In the year to 
March 31st it made a loss of £242,106, 
after taking credit for £9,045 for tax over- 
provided in previous years; in the 
fourteen months to March 31, 1954, it 
reported a loss of £30,307, after writing 
back non-recurring credits of £35,342. 


The directors attribute the loss to: 
(a) The need to provide over £100,000 
for bad and doubtful debts owing to a 
lack of efficiency in the counting house ; 
(b) The floor space available and atten- 
dant overhead expenses being out of pro- 
portion to the store’s present turnover ; 
(c) The inadequate revenue from outside 
properties. 
The directors are taking “active steps ” 
to overhaul the internal organisation and 
trading of the company. They have let 
at “satisfactory rentals” about 60 per 
cent of 43 acres of the company’s property 
at Avonmore Road, London, W.14, which 
previously provided no income at all. 
They have arranged to sell some of the 
property, “surplus to the company’s 
requirements,” at Queensway, London, 
W.2. The statement of the new chair- 
man, Sir Harold Gillett, will be awaited 
with interest, not merely because he will 
refer to these new steps but also because 


_he is to refer to changes in the directorate 


following the death of Colonel Brighten. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 2nd 
Next Contango Day: November 2nd 
Next Settlement Day: October 25th 


THE week in the stock market was divided 
into two distinct phases: before and after 
the announcement of an autumn Budget. 
Before that announcement gilt-edged 
prices began their rally on Tuesday after- 
noon. They spurted ahead on Thursday. 


Before the announcement of the Budget, 
bear covering and renewed investment 
buying imparted a firm tone to the market 
in. industrial shares. Building shares 
temporarily shook off fears of a curtail- 
ment of government spending and 
advanced strongly. John Laing gained 
13 to 43 and George Wimpey reached 5}. 
In dealing on the last day for acceptance 
of the English Electric rights issue the 
premium was at one stage eliminated 
before fresh support subsequently 
strengthened both the old and the new. 
Planned expansion in Canada attracted 
the attention of American and Canadian 
investors to British Aluminium in which 
dealings took place at 50s. 3d. in a good 
market. Unilever recovered to 89s. 3d. 
on Wednesday and renewed interest in 
J. Bibby brought the price up to 68s. 9d. 
Following the defeat of the plan for 
reorganising Hoover’s capital the “A” 
shares rose to 48s. before receding to 
46s. 3d. Hire-purchase shares were firm 
early in the week in spite of the Board of 
Trade circular inquiring into credit trans- 
actions but came down on Thursday. 
After the announcement of the Budget, 
prices of almost all the leading equities 
came tumbling down. The biggest 
occurred in those shares, such as building 
and electrical equipment, which had led 
the earlier rally. 


Kaffirs again weakened after disappoint- 
ment with Freddies ~ Consolidated 
quarterly reports but hardened late on 
Wednesday. Higher prices for lead and 
zinc revived buying of Australian pro- 
ducers, Consolidated Zinc and North 
Broken Hill both showing small gains. 
Coppers were firm. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
Security Indices Yields 
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18: 10 
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Mee | Sof [tres 346, 77-80..020) ast | ase | 247 1 Ome | Ve) oo i det aie Tt as Pee lk a 
“OU weeeeee dard Motor 5/-... 
982 80; Treas. 34% ’ 85} 85§ | 216 8/} 410 12/33 | 6/103 12 c\ 12 c/Stan 
Treas. 34% '79-81....... 014 6 41| 12/ SHops & STORES , 6 4 
ar Bat Redemption 3% ’86-96...|. a ar : a 5/4 6111 12/6 | 1740) 3 a\Boots Pure Drug ~~ +305 a ; a 4 
OM} et \Coneeaee te Fetes? | sea | gat laaa é i ae | 369 | thal 20 Gt. Universal /-... “1 43/- | 436 | 61711 
Se | 14% \War Ln, 34% aft: Dec, °53| 798 | 79% | 210 11 62/6 | 41/- | 154) 45 dGt. Univ o. 96/3 | 97/6 | 412 4 
War L’n. 34% aft. Dec. 5|4 9 6f / 17 b\Lyons (J.) wy £l.. ; 9 9 
ah me Fae 33% att. April ’61..| 78% iets a 9) 4 8 5f{ll4/- ans - : shin & Spen. ‘A 5/-. ae bap Z 5 4 
78} | 63% |Treas. 44%, ae eof = a a 19 BB, | 368 20 ajWoolworth 5/-....+.. | / / 
Consols 24%......... eee 9 914 9 3j 
bet Hy Treas. 230% 45 aft April ’75. aa oat 3 144 3;4121 68/6 5 a| 14 dBritish Petroleum {1 . Pe ey : 7 3: 
99} 974 |Br. Elec. 44% ’67-69..... at 818 | 3 2 11411 O1}139/- 50/- 74a} 13}b,Burmah {1.......... 65 | £56 21311 
944% } 75% - |Br. : toe. 3% 188-75 race : 304 803 | 219 8 <a 4 fee (503 6a} 10 b oe 100 fl. “hae 357- 14°36 
; fe tee he ccces , EE Naa cd aes a ae 
9} | 90. (Br Elec. 44° "1419.20. gaze | sel 21710410 91/188/9 109/3 | bie "Btal Trinidad L Tholds 8/-..| 36/9 | 31/3 | 415 4 
98% | 80% |Br. Elec. 34% °76-79 : ot 93 217 3/413 61) 44/ 26/ SHIPPING 25/6 |27/- 17 4 5 
105} 8843 |Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 38 873 |21911/412 51 3 | 25/6 7b 23a — EE veccuce | 46/6 47/- 1519 2 
1024 | 82% |Br. _ 51% oa vised 75R* | 759* | 215 0 ; - — ry 45/- | 12 cl 14 yes ss Withy £1... "*"| 30/6" | 33/6 1415 6n 
ie B » Gas % "90-95... 2.0. i s 3 eee , 
Mh | 16 (Br. Trane, 30, 6B 73.022. ont | oof |21s11| 412 81] 38/6 | 27/6 | 135 Saunas es. | dee oe 
10s 872 |Br. Trans. 4° °72-77..... ane 76 (217 3/4 8 4/ 61/3 14 ¢| 4 ajAssoc. Elect. {1..... | 93/9 10276 |318 1 
88%; | 70} |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... i a 91/ ‘3 5 a} 15 biAssoc. Port. Cem. — ue 93/9 | 3 16 10u 
ic 1) To latest date. * Ex dividend. [135/- 88/ 15 b Tha “yr Paper {1.. | 90/ a aa. 
lund anceps Geen Te Gee Glam ue ot Ge ed "S63 1459 | 2k| THHBICC (1... *|50/- |416 0 
1 Assumed average life approx. 12 years. 28/3 3/6 8 4 a Bri Alii fo a9 32, /6. 1419 5 
Yield, Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- = At 
: | Prices, 1955 | coe aa oct, loct. 19, Oct. 19, 61/3 | 47/10) Bt 7 Conadion Pacific $25. saat 5a 4 2 Sr 
an em loetls REIGN BONDS, 15 1 | a ee A “10 dDuniop Rubber i0/-..] 25" | 269 | 8 4 8 
- (FORE “J at b|Dunlop Rubber 10/- - Se 
High | igh | Low | High hf Low |F eer Tf a d. a alBnglish Elect Be | $9/- = ; a 2 
P 418 94b|General Ele cece , 4 8 
mi | ort lait | at (Concke es | 3 sh 4161 aialimp. Chemical £1 “] 887. | Gore | ¢ 18 20 
Ie | 1b | 101k | 87  |Ceylon 4% 773-75... 924 | 924 | 4 12 se nl al ly $126 [$1352 | 317 8 
ht | Tit | eh] Grice se ae 19s | eet | eek | 4 10 c{$1-7a|inter. Nickel n nie 60/-* |'60/- | 16 8 
75 oes? 5 ajLondon Brick {1..... i e 3 
ci | ast | 99 85 [Liverpool 5% "64-64. op Toh | 4 12 el MonsantoChemicaiss/) 26/- | 21/- | 43 4 
0 &4 * ’ 5 0 1440|Tate if 1 ere - x 6 6 
1044 a 1024 | 943 |Agric. Mort. 5% *59-89) a 107} a 10 a\Tube Investments f- + Yes a1 3 12 4 
109} 71} Sy R (German 53; eoecccccee 192) 190} i 5 Slustiewee Al £ 81/3 89/4} 3 9 i 
02 2 eeeeeene a Eo En 18 
_ 133f. 211 | 160 |Japan 5% 1907. "1836 pe Pes ee Tis i United Molasses 10/-.. wa 35/6 5 10! 
gal Nena Ss Sai secsicnine een ib dlrondon AsiatieRbr3/| 2/6 | 3/14 il 8 1 
on Asi 
ESE 20 ‘lUnited — | Betang £1) 51/10}) 53/9 [10 4 8 
Price, | Price leld, 19 
Prices, 1955 -|" Last Two RY Oct. 19,| Oct. 19 nm r. 10/- « 8h | 4 
pane te] tees | | CORNERS P3888 | 1955 | 1955 $0 albe'Beers Sf: Bearer. 12276, 121/38 5 2 
High | Low | (@) (6) () | STO Ss 43 / Free State Geduld 5/-. 51/3 | 49/44 | 8 2.0 
= <= 7 % | BANKs & DiscouNT | 48/6 | 48/- £ 6 10 a ete. on $/lt | 9/24 112 1 10 
8145/9 | 40} '8 aBarclaysf1.....-.-. sae | se. [8 3 50 lRbokana f1..-....01 99° ag le 23 
16/14 | 57/3 | 15 c| 6 alLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1} pd... t-- 14/6 1416 8 eres ih een a5. 
w/S | 13/9 | 18 9 a Midland £1, aly pa s3, | ese [88 1 
a a 
w/o ean | esl a|Westmstr'B £4, £1 tpd.| we laelss 3 New York Closing Pr Tices 
he b| 33a Alexanders dew seeee 1 pices = —— 
se | 48/- 1 5 a Nat. Dice “Bf... a7. | 497. |8 2 0 -———= Oct. | Oct | Oct. | Oct. | “2' | Gs 
60/- 47/3 | 12bc| 64a Union Disc. Oya | wie | Be 1348 2s a | 9 12 | 19 soe 
40/1} | 32/- 4b 4 aBarc., (D.C.O.) £ i 41 |416 17 4 7 —§ $ | $ he 
1/9 40/6 74, ThaChart. Bk. of India £ ala ing | 46§ | 463 Inter. Paper . .|105} 
; INSURANCE 18 18t | 2 3 10w|Balt. & Ohio. 433 | 455 |Am tA 66+ | 674 |Nat. Distill....| 19} | 19 
2g | 143 3 6 138 biLeg. at ae 22 23 418 4 (Can, Pac..... ar) oe *L ‘ae, 20% | 203 Sears Rosebuck 1044 Pose 
28 | «(20k 45tb 20ta'Pearl £1, fully pd..... 43* | 411 0 IN.Y.Cent 453 | 46 [Ce of on} 251 apap 563 | 5 
S5t | 41} Ll2ate litte os = —* “e pees... ed mt atte - a ...| 47 | 484 Std. Oil -1 N.J. I 131 
REWERIES, a nates a: ee : al U.S. Steel..... 
Ml/- 1116/6 33 6 10 a Bass £1...........4. er ee 4 3 lik ead, Ges. --| 98 | -9§ JGen. Motors . an | 5 par Vestinghouse .| 57 | 564 
4/9 22/- | 10a) 1040 Distillers 6/8 ........ | 23/6 | 40/14 | 5 13 3 |United Corp..| 6} | 63 oe ee kel.| 723 | 354 fookwents..-| S84) S35 
49/6 40/- 15 b| 8 aGuinness 10/-........ 40/- | 71/3 | 5 17 11 WW. Union Tel. 213 | 20% WInter. Nic liest date. (f) Flat. 
93/9 68/- | 7a 14 bWhitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1\ 71/3 wad b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On eas (e) ae (p) On 82%. 
* Ex dividend. + Free of tax. Gross or 1 ar one (k) bn 12%. (1) To eine eee. at Octet whom We (w) On 40%. (x) On 123%. 
16 i) On (0 . Divi f mon o- 
i Vic id basis ‘22 10% ca a bi 374%. (s) On 63%. (t) On 133%. (wu) Dividend for 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
e * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages Ist Western Europe 
a ] 4 ] C ag Production and Consumption Oct. 8th Production and Trade 
Manpower This week British Commonwealth 
External Trade Sept. 24th Western Europe 


Financial Statistics a k Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits United States Sept. 24th 


Manpower in Great Britain 


Monthly averages 1954 1955 


1952 1953 1954 July | Aug. Sept. June July | Aug. | 


TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 
—e population : 
23,294 | 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,717 | 23,824 | 23,836 | 23,875 | 23,916 | 24,009 
15,864 | 15,883 | 15,974 | 15,989 | 16,041 | 16,039 | 16,064 | 16,077 16,130 
7,430 1,490 1,693 1,728 1,783 1,197 7,811 7,839 7,879 


872 836 836 803 798 
Civil employment : 

Total 22,119 ; 22,753 ’ 22,896 | 22,938 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 1,112 4 1,084 1,095 1,079 1,052 1,062 
Mining and quarrying 875 877 7 866 866 865 864 862 
Building and contracting 1,435 1,456 1,466 
Distributive trades 2,616 2,765 2,793 
Public administration 1,336 y 320 1,315 
Manufacturing industries 8,626 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (?) 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950: 
Employees in engineering(*) 
7 » consumer goods industries(®) . 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : : 
All durations—total 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men 


SBaS Se 
DOoONkw OO 


” 


By — es 
Textiles. 
Clothing 
Vehicles 
Engineering, etc. 
Coal-mining 
Distributive trades....... SbSea abs d es bhomn an 


momonn 
AINPoOWwsL 
OOO 
CHRO ROW 
HOOOnO 
CwmwofhNe 
onoane 
ooocornNy 
Co CO DOW 
anaase 


By regions (*): 
Great Britain 


ee 
e 


 Grco bo IGN C000 IO 


Midland 

North Midland 

East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Northern 

Scotland 


DUMAHDOONAWWO 
ORM PE DAH ODAUND 
BO BDRO mt OOO tt tt 
HoOrMnwonnnmenmow 
LH MOOSOOOOH 
RRM OOOHOOCOH 
MH POROMDM OO 
POW OOO DF OOO AI 
HIHHOSCOOSOOH 
ONORAIAKUOIIKRS 
HrHHOCOCOOSOO 
PHNARDARAROAAGHO 
HOM MOOCOCOOCOOO 


NWN WE eH OR eee Do 
CADDO tO hs tt ttt 
HH SSOOOCSOSS 
aco & SO OOOO 3 OO 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes : 
383 356 
208 198 195 255 
175 


DISPUTES (5) 
Workers involved 15 22 35 33 16 
Working days lost: 
Total 80 67 123 1,332 89 


Mining and quarrying 9 26 46 17 | 29 
Engineering, etc 48 7 


68 5 4 
Other industries and services 23 34 9 1,310 | 56 





a i A 


(‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. (*) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
jewellery. (°) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood a cork, paper and printing. (4) Number registere 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employ: ees. (5) United Kingdom. 
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0:1 
0: 
0: 
0: 
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r 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 










Nether- 


inde Sweden 


Norway Turkey 











Oe ose ccissineie we das ucvacs 31 25 44 6 51 0-4 43 2 3% 55 52 21 
DWAO ssa stewassinncsscuede 239 107 134 155 lll 173 129 96 } 152 139 107 
DAY siscccdecnweccese secs « 250 105 134 152 110 194 126 97 36 154 139 117 





: 


IMPORT PRICES (’) (1948 = 100) 











Bee Ssscticusides ecduacees 27° 27 40 1 39 eee 39 45 21 

PD S2vetecctececcescesen 270 119 119 168 106 eco 121 139 89 

MUP acccus suck swocsscces 258 114 115 166 102 eee 122 139 92 

WO ARON s wats cid sce scee'es 252 114 ests 161° 104 eee 128 139* 80 
ip Rn x Gia Siasideisle sacs 261 113 105 eve 129 see 
Oe ccacsieccwcccsicas 256 115 115 163 105 eee 128 139 86 
s eter eres 252 114 107 eee 129 eee 
OE seu) soecslaniesoes 251 : 107 eee 129 











EXPORT PRICES (*) (1948 = 100) 





130 











CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 





















































: | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn. 7000 mn. mn. mn. mn. mn. 
End of period | schillings | francs kroner | francs D. marks | drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner kroner Ai 
BMS Se aE: Sic wera ed al sia 23-6 425 112 “as ee <i 19 ,048 455 1-04 213 
Ch tbascidecenadaees 10-25 105-9 2,032 2,310 11-98 3,503 54-6? 1,424 440 |. 3,002 4-90 1,461 
|. ee ee Cn eae EY 11-98 106-7 2,054 2,551 12-78 3-475 46-87 1,533 128 3,191 6-16 1,527 
| 11-76 107-6 1,939 2,584 12-88 3:77 52-67 1,434 705 ,033 4-84 1,628 
SG EME Is eS Ratko 11-89 108-1 1,921 2,579 13-10 4-04 57-17 1422 1196 ,011 4-94 1,662 
SAD cide \aewrotacraa re 11-92 107-9 1,893 2,572 13-02 3-87 56-17% »420 802 2,951 4-84 1,657 
MOO ea: Sascisirca boss 12-25 108-6 dea 2,630 13-17 3-89 52-87 428 aes 3,062 4-98 1,680 
RAE enroll beter ete | 12-51 ‘ad xi aia aa 3-97 55-9 508 aaa 2,998 4-81 axa 
—_—,, , ~ ———— ——— a eee bere ——S= ae —= 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (‘ (mn. us Dollars) 
ea arp oat : 7 > 
ite ieee td ics 780 16-7 2,784 “a 26-8 59 
El astukatudeatoumbess 271-4 1,090 166-8 956 1,984 10-5 234 
SUNT is chaswiceanacieesas 371-9 1,046 143-4 1,369 2,682 10-8 260 
es a eT ree 346-8 1,114 133-0 1,638 2,771 10-9 250 
ie. As acticin cee sees 340-8 1,104 126-7 1,754 2,817 10-9 247 
br UN acc. cancusuneus 338-4 1,077 122-7 1,754 ‘ 
eh as be al at ns 345-7 1,083 133-0 wea 





Cee eee eee newness 


Ww (*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949=100, and wholesale prices in 
es 


tern Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (?) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948 ; 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only for 
France and Austria ; figures for Turkey, France and Greece include currency holdings of Other Banks. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank 
* end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (5) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (*) 1937. 
(") New series excluding currency holdings of banks other than the central bank. (8) Average for first quarter. (*) Including some long-term securities, 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Yor the week ended October 15th there was an 
“ above-line”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £38,248,000 compared with a deficit of 
£7,816,000 in the previous eight days and a deficit 
of £32,213,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net expenditure ‘ below-line” last week 
reached £4,491,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £601,716,000 (£470,467,000 in 1954-55). 


April 1, | April 1, } Week | Week 
1955 jended | ended 
to Oct. | Oct. 
1955-56} Oct. 16,| Oct. 15,} 16, 15, 
1955 | 1954 | 1955 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 1877,400 
Sur-tax 
Death Duties 
Stamps 
Profits Tax & EPT. 
Excess Profits Levy 


Special Contribu- 
and other 


| 
505,649] 12,754) 13,537 
31,100] 1,000 
99,500! 98,000} 3,100 
38,070| 40,100} 1,200 
95,600} 107,000] 3,900 
48,500] 13,600 


680 300] ... | 


495,202 
34,700} 


tion 
Inland Revenue. . 


Total Inland Rev. . 812,252| 795,749 22,854| 22,937 


608,523! 620,025) 24,913) 22,703 
383,455 | 421,580] 5,845) 5,555 


Customs 

Excise 

Total Customs and | 
Excise 991,958 |1041,605] 30,753) 28,258 


16,046 





18,863 651, 968 
PO (Net Receipts). 
Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans 

Miscellaneous ..... 


9,100 
22,718 
71,350] 3,778| 4,863 


7,450 
19'744 
79,390 | 








Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. .| 
Other Cons. Fund. . 
Supply Services .. .}: 





** Above-line ” 
Deficit 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT was in heavy demand in Lom- 
bard Street on Thursday before the 
weekend on account of the cash applica- 
tions for the new loan; but the Bank 
of England gave large special help, 
through purchases of bills both directly 
from the market and indirectly through 
the banks. The proceeds of the loan per- 
mitted a sharp fall in the allotment of 
Treasury bills at the tender on the follow- 
ing day—to £230 million, £30 million less 
than both the original offer and the 
matching maturities. 

The market again maintained its bid at 
£98 19s. 8d. per cent at last week’s tender, 
and as total applications rose by 
£2 million to £363.8 million, the fall of 
£40 million in the allotment resulted in a 
sharp decline in the market’s “ propor- 
tion,” from 66 to 51 ‘per cent. 

Conditions in Lombard Street over the 
week-end and on Monday were more 
comfortable than of late; but on Tues- 
day stringency returned, whilst on the 
following day three or four houses were 
obliged to take small loans at the penal 
rate. The Bank gave no special aid. 

Sterling has regained the slight losses 
suffered before the week-end; by 
Wednesday the spot rate had recovered 
to $2.79. But the discount on sterling 
three months forward was slightly larger, 
at Ii¢-Ii's cents ; and as the Treasury bill 
rate in New York rose further this week, 
from 2} to 2} per cent, the margin in 
favour of London in covered arbitrage 
has now disappeared. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Treasury special account. . 
Bankers 


~ 


nw 


Aaow 
oOwno 


Total 
Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances.. 


i~ 
SSa 


so Src 
ACeLeH DAO 


oe 
ORAS NTKONwo 
Ww 


Banking department reserve. 


° 
°o 


“ Proportion ” 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,800 million from £1,825 tuillion 
on September 7th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Average Allotted 
Rate 


ee ee of 
Offered — | Allottea| Allotment 


Amount (£ million) 
Date of |_ 
Tender 


1954 
Oct. 15 
1955 


270-0 


260-0 
240-0 
240-0 


429- 


383: 
361: 
344- 


350: 
350: 
380: 
388° 


362- 
381: 
344- 


270- 


260: 
240: 
240: 


240- 
240- 
270- 
280° 


290- 
290- 
290- 


34%, 24/2/55) 4) 
Deposit rates (imax) 
re 
Discount houses .. 


Bank bills : 60 days. 4)-4 
3months 44-4 
4months 4-4 
6 months 44-43 


369- 
359° 280° 


361-4 | 270- 
565-8 | 230: 


280- 


©6665 SOd0 


“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
23 
23° 


23-4} 
23-43 
4d 
4s 


> PAORrO PRPC nes _ 
oo oocoooo oocoe ooo oO 


Po OOanPw Hee O aes - 


Total Surplus or Deficit 470,467 | 601,716 | 36,927 42,739 | Money Day-to-day... 
ee ee eee Short periods 
[ | Treas. bills 2 months 
203,580} 92,070} 1,273) 1,609 3 months 
6.700! 11,900} ‘600|— '200 
— 7,963|—13,964 835) — 3406 


| i 


Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


5-5} 
5-5} 
5b-6 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds.......... 


* On Oct. 14th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19, 84 
secured about 51 per cent of the sum applied jor; hight 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was 


* Call money. a maximum amount of £240 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Market Rates: Spot 
October 13 | October 14 | October 15 | 


Rates 


October 19 October 17 | October 18 | 


| Official 
| 
' 


Ways and Means | eee ne | 
“ United States $... 

Advances Canadian $ on 
| Floating | French Fr. 972-65-987-35 

Public | Bank of} Debt SME BT. ccs aaa 12-15 
Depts. ee Belgian Fr. ...... | 


Treasury Bills 2-78-2-82 | 2-79§-2-79, | 2-79-2-798 | 2-79-2-79} , 
TT f° TT yy |2° TT fe—-2°TT HZ 772-77 Hh] -2'78-2-78h [2-78 2-784 [2°79 4-2-7 
985-983} | 982{-983 | 9823-983 9828-9825 | 9823-983 | 981;-931 

fy -12- 33 &]12- 203 -12- 218 12- 20}-12-203|12- 20}-12-20$112- 208-12-20§| 12-21-12-21} 12-203 
138-95- 139-40- \139-40- 139-374- 139-35- 139-40- 1139: 35- 
141-05 139-45 139-45) 139-424 139-40 139-45) 
Dutch Gld 10-56-10-72 _]10-60}~10-603/10-60}~-10-60/10-593-10-60 |10-59}-10-60 |10-604-10-603, 10-50 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .{11-67j-11-8448] 11-72-11-72}/11-71§-11-71$/11-71$-11-71§/11- 714-1171] 11-72-11-72}) 11-72 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00 
Italian Lire 1736§-1762; | 1754-1755 | 1754-1755 | 1753$-17544 | 1754-1755 | 17544-1755} | 1754 
Swedish Kr 14-373-14-593 [14-428-14-428) 14-42-14-423/14-412-14-41§)14-414-14-41}| 14-42-14-42} 14-41{- 
Danish Kr | 19-19$-19-48$ ]19-324-19-32k/19-32k-19-32§/19- 324-19-328|19-32}-19- 32} 19-32g-19- 32% 19° 52h] 
Norwegian Kr. ...|  19-85-20-15 19-99%-20-00 |19-993-20-00 |19-99}-20-00 {19-99}-20-00 |19-99$-20-00 119° 99}-20" 


One Month Forward Rates 


| §-}c. pm | 2-1c. pm %-%c. pm | 
#-}c. pm #-4c. pm yYe-fec. pm 
1 pm-l dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis pt 
2}-lfc. pm | 2}-Ijc. pm 2}-ljc. pm | d 
3-4 pm #-} pm atpm | yw pm | yh pm 
2h-2c. pm | 2§-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm 
2t-lipf. pm | 2}-ljpf. pm | 2}-lipf. pm | 2}-l?pf. pm 24-ljpf. pm 
5-par | 5-parc | 5-par 5-—par 5-par _ 
46 pm-$6 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm-—J6 dis | 36 pm-}6 dis | $5 pm—J6 dis 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/73 | os | 250/8 


2-79-2-79k |2-79%-2° 794} 2° 794- 
Total 


Tender Tap 


| 3,380-0 | 1,591-8 
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United States $ 

Canadian $ 

Preeck FE. ao éccadescaseeed Ponts a6 
Swiss Fr 

Belgian Fr 

TEAS. «cc caweéccen eessesanee 
W. Ger. D-Mk 

Italian Lire 

SWORN AK: . ox cnsczns ecendencics 
Danish Kr 


f-ic. pm 
g-lc. pm 
1 pm-l dis 
2}-lfc. pm 


§-Ic. pm 
g-ic. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
2}-lic. pm 


Ses 


CoNWwWw sour 
PHOWw 


ne rNner wwe 


pm-pat 
Lis pra-lo ds 
16 pm-16 dis 1) p-bds 
3,480- 
3,470- 


ao ~ PN 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/T 250/73 250/8 
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TRADING 
OVERSEAS 


--.. with Canada or the 
West Indies ? 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 
through 430 Branches across 
Canada and 30 in the West 
Indies provides every facility 
for handling your banking 
needs. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability 





complete 
insurance protection 
and service 


Head Offices: 


I North 'ohn St, 24/28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.,3 





THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 
London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Manager : A. R. Frethey. Genera’ Manager : 
Assis. Manager: A. E. Abel. R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji) Apia (Samoa) 





ONGH: ‘1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401, Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 
Cable Address: ‘“*Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 
Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank’” Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 


79 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 








HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £252,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £12,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 


LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 


Trade in Spain 


If you are interested in Spain, 
whether as Importer or Exporter, 
you will find much helpful 
information at the Banco de 
Santander. The London Repre- 


sentative welcomes enquiries 


BANCO DE SANTANDER 


HEAD OFFICE: SANTANDER, SPAIN 
Foreign Department: MADRID BRANCH 


London Representative: Mr. C. GREGORY, 
38 Lombard Street, E.C.3 Tel: MANsion House 6070 





CREDIT SUISSE 
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ZURICH 


(ESTABLISHED 1856) 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 225,000,000 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland 
and also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, 
and with Correspondents throughout the 
World the CREDIT SUISSE, one of the 
oldest and largest BANKS of Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds 
of banking transactions. 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 
CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


eT oa A SR eR SOS BAe 2 ee 


SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, !APAN. 
CAPITAL : *¥ 2,500,000,000 


A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 CALIFORNIA ST.. SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


TAIPE!] REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


TAIPEL. FORMOSA 
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SAFETY-FIRST. 


INVESTMEN 


Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4. 
per cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent 
per annum, income tax\paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax 


is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the 
Society. 











Interest Half-Yearly 


Sums invested may be withdrawn at convenient notice; 
interest which is paid half-yearly, commences from the 


day after the investment is received and continues to 
the date of withdrawal. 





Security of Capital 


Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with over 
£200,000,000 total assets — a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address 
below for the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





A national institution with total assets of over £200,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1. Telephone WEL beck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom : see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 





Cvs-378 
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DIDIER-WERKE AG 


FIRST PHASE OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The annual general meeting of Didier- 
Werke AG was held in Wiesbaden on July 
30th. 


Mr E. Bieneck, Managing Director, in his 
statement emphasised that Didier-Werke 
AG occupies a special position as the only 
large undertaking of its kind in Western 
Europe, and in consequence is obliged to 
conduct its publicity on definite lines. 


“In this statement I shall confine myself 
to dealing with certain specific points of 
importance for the future, and to examine 
more closely a number of questions that 
could only be touched upon hitherto. 


DIDIER IN 1954 


The year behind us has been rather event- 
ful. In its violent fluctuations between boom 
and slump, it has enabled us to discern 
clearly not only the strength we have 
regained but also our remaining weak 
points. 


During the months of recession which, 
starting in 1953, continued into the second 
half of last year, our production and distri- 
bution organisation had to prove itself. 
Thanks to a wise long-term investment policy 
we were in a position to make full use of the 
advantages conferred upon us by the favour- 
able location of our plants. This shows that 
the first phase of post-war reconstruction may 
be considered as successfully concluded. 


On the other hand, the year showed us the 
limits set to us by circumstances largely 
beyond our control: 


(1) We are facing increasing difficulties in 
the export field ; 


(2) We continue to suffer from the disad- 
vantages imposed on us by the lack of 
balance, since 1945, in the structure of the 
undertaking. 


Within the administration the term 
‘Didier Rump’ has been coined in referring 
to these latter difficulties. 


Elaborating on these two points, we can 
say with regard to (1) that the prospects for 
refractory products in the export market have 
obviously dwindled. The successes scored in 
1951 and 1952—owing to exceptional condi- 
tions on the world market—are hardly likely 
to be repeated in the years to come, Even 
the increased share taken by Didier-Werke 
AG in the industry’s exports last year should 
not prevent us from realising that, in spite 
of our efforts to promote this trade, our 
expectations for the future must be rather 
more modest. As a result we are forced to 
lay even greater stress on our home trade in 
order to safeguard our turnover. In general 
we shall only be able to maintain our present 
favourable position both at home and abroad 
by sustained research directed to improv- 
ing existing qualities and to developing 
new ones. 


WIESBADEN, GERMANY 


(Manufacturers of Refractory Materials) 


CONCLUDED 


MR E. BIENECK’S REVIEW 


There is one further point I should per- 
haps mention in this connection. There are 
signs that we may be able to make up for 
the loss ‘in export turnover by supplying 
those countries who are beginning to pro- 
duce their own refractory materials with 
advice and German ‘ know-how.’ It should 


‘not be overlooked, however, that this export 


development, involving as it does at times 
considerable deliveries of capital goods, 
creates problems of its own. 


The opinion is widely held that the under- 
developed territories of the world will ensure 
sufficient employment given a long period of 
peace and prosperity. Even here we should 
make reservations. Expensive machinery may 
stand transport over long distances at high 
charges ; our products, however, do not. An 
expansion of the refractory industry- in other 
parts of the world will necessarily result in 
a contraction of the German export business 
in this field. 


It is for these reasons that DIDIER has 
held back hitherto in this matter of ‘ invisible 
exports.’ 


STRUCTURE OF CONCERN 


The foregoing explanations show that in 
the field of exports our ability to influence 
developments is rather limited. With regard 
to the structure of the concern, however, 
whose weakness is referred to under (2), we 
can and must do something. We are faced 
with a problem here that urgently requires 
solution, and that assumes far larger propor- 
tions for us than it does for most other com- 
panies in Western Germany. 


. ‘ 

Shortage of coal, rising raw material costs, 
the need for rationalisation and modernisation 
and, last not least, labour questions—all these 
difficulties confront us as they confront other 
industrial concerns. However hard it has 
been for us to cope with.all these problems, 
especially since we have only just managed 
to make good the worst damage suffered dur- 
ing the war by the West German plants we 
have retained, the task remains one that has 
faced every undertaking. 


The difficulties peculiar to our Company, 
however, are due to the fact that after the 
German collapse there remained but a rump 
of the pre-war undertaking. If we want to 
take full advantage of favourable economic 
conditions, we must now close the remaining 
gaps. The successes of the last few years 
tend to make us forget the extent of the losses 
suffered. It should be realised, however, what 
it has meant for a concern like ours, with 
a structure peculiar to itself, to have lost 
ten plants with valuable sources of raw 
materials, as well as the large iron works 
for building operations, all of which had 
grown into an organic whole in the course 
of many years. 


Such losses cannot be overcome in a few 
years, and they emphasise the extent of the 


SUCCESSFULLY 


efforts needed to give DIDIER once again a 
a structure and a firm basis for the 
uture. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


The ordinary method of increasing the 
Company’s capital is by itself of no avail. 
The tasks facing us can only be carried 
out by way of mergers and_ similar 
operations. 


Last year’s Annual General Meeting 
authorised a certain increase in the Com- 
pany’s capital, which subsequently enabled 
us to acquire a majority holding in an im- 
portant family concern, and thus to secure 
access to an important source of raw 
materials. 


Once again we are adopting this method 
this year, in accordance with the requirements 
of the moment, and we are taking steps to 
ensure that our shareholders are enabled 
to participate in accordance with their 
holdings. 


This policy once again marks the prudence 
and circumspection for which the Company’s 
Board are known, and it is based on a realistic 
assessment of the situation. Prudence and 
realism, however, must go with the ability to 
make the necessary decisions at the right 
moment.” 


The following are details of the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Developments during the first six months 
of the year under review were in sharp con- 
trast to those of the previous year. Whilst 
1953 was characterised by an exceptional 
expansion of business, the first six months 
of 1954 were dominated by a stagnation 
affecting the whole of the West German 
refractory industry. The revival of the iron 
and steel industry in the second half of the 
year produced a corresponding recovery in 
the sector for refractory materials, and under- 
lined once again the close interdependenc: 
of the two industries. This upward trend 
maintained its momentum until the end 
of the year and led to almost full 
utilisation of capacity in the case of Didier- 
Werke AG. 


The production shortfall of the first six 
months could not, however, be made good 
by the recovery of the second half of the 
year, and the downward movement of output 
figures for the industry as a whole since 1952 
continued during the year: 


Metric Tons 
2,137,256 
1,926,719 
1,897,458 


eeeereeeeeee 
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Although home market sales rose slightly 
owing to the sudden rise in demand from 


the iron and steel industry, exports continued 
to decline: 


Metric Tons Percentage 


Poa 63,5 os ese 528,347 16-4 
Wee ceiSas Secreie 328,296 17-7 
TOOF cs i cscecace 296,545 15:7 


As a result of this tendency towards a 
contraction of business in the refractory 
industry, prices continued to ease slightly 
during the year. 


Refractory 
(1938 = 100) : Coal Materials 
Me Frstie dines 213 187 
FOG Sctecsceweves * 238 215 
Rebs teatsnns 278 238 
WR eansesesenn 328 237 
BOF see ceancsaeed 329 232 


TURNOVER 


Although the Company was necessarily 
affected by these business fluctuations, it 
managed to maintain a relatively even keel, 
and achieved a turnover exceeding the pre- 
vious year’s figures by an average of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. Turnover by value also 
rose slightly, in spite of adverse price 
movements. This success was due not 
only to measures of rationalisation, but 
to specialisation in certain products and 
to flexibility in meeting demands for 
higher quality. 


~ Although the Company’s exports suffered a 
setback in common with the industry as a 
whole, Didier-Werke AG succeeded in rais- 
ing its own share of the industry’s exports. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the 
difficulties in this field tend to increase from 
year to year, not least because of growing 
import restrictions and the trend to self- 
sufficiency in countries which formerly used 
to buy the products of the German refractory 
industry. The industry’s future in the 
export market accordingly depends on its 
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competitiveness, and on the willingness of 
other countries to follow the German lead in 
abolishing export subsidies and liberalising 
trade. 


DIDIER-WERKE AG AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Turnover by Value 1948 to 1954 


(1950= 100) 

Home Export Total 
1948 ....... 32°2 5:3 37-5 
1. 70-8 10-7 81-5 
ISSO 2. cece 84-5 15°5 100-0 
1) ee 119-8 24-1 143-9 
ar 157-8 49-9 207-7 
95S ....00- 123-2 40-0 163-2 
ISGF 200s 144-7 34-9 179-6 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The investments of 1952 and 1953, directed 
to rationalising and modernising the Com- 
pany’s plant, have fully proved their worth, 
and materially contributed towards maintain- 





DIDIER-WERKE AG, WIESBADEN 





Balance Sheet at 3lst December, 1954 

















(Summary) 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
DM DM 
ee eee ae 9,745,000.— WRU RAMS: Cavnddcaceousdenwaaduwedemades 13,991,963.— 
Conversion Bonds (with Real Es- SND) a wh edcwignses’ ddqeweus dépaeees 4,610,766.— 
tate Security) ......+....++. 4,850,000.— Pasa niienescaeidendinccsestacaiavaxcdea 11,673,672.— 
Reserves... 2... seeeeeeeeeeeeee 4,340,575.— Open: Construction Account . .....6ccccscscses 318,163.— 
Value Adjustments ............. 12,994,668.— CNN i Akt dekenreiesansenceensaeceieads 399,615.— 
Contingency Reserves........... 13,023,060.— DOPMOMNED CRIGMER bs cho caieias desamadciwsuaaeas 10,961,779.— 
Current Liabilities :— Debtors (Associated Companies)............... 2,300,507.— 
Didier-Unterstiitzungsverein ...  5,713,674.— Miscellaneous Amounts Outstanding........... 16,895,792.— 
Creditors (Trade) ..........++ 4,327,366.— Cash in Hand including Bank Balances ....... 4,691,900.— 
Creditors (Associated Companies) 3,049,107.— SOMRIOOR YG COMM Ss i vec ccc aee widens da Cancnxe 546,104.— 
Creditors (Banks)... 005.0% 2,360,691.— 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ....... 5,022,683.— 
20,473,521.— 
Tremsieey TOW occa ies sess ° 82,919.— 
Profit (including Balance b/f) ... 880,518.— 
66,390,261.— 66,390,261.— 
Profit and Loss Account for Year ended 3lst December, 1954 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM DM 
Wages, Salaries, Social Security Payments..... 21,776,965.— POE Ne ei ksasscsccsendesewondadas 48,835.— 
POI abhi 8 odo cnn sederisackedvoseacas 2,797,781.— CRO SUPE Soi eb wcks do x'e vesdewanceuseas 33,013,145.— 
I a os 255005 0k Kak dav inne 691,985.— Revenue from Participations ............0000 18,087.— 
POR soto oeiencans dacvedscasanivuvetens 3,066,636.— Extraomdiary NOWREG so .66i cc cddeicecnacesi 2350,818.— 
Extraordinary Expenditure..............+-00 4,097,000.— 
Profit (including Balance b/f) .........-..+.+ 880,518.— ~ 
33,310,885.— 33,310,885.— 
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ing the Company’s operations at an economic 
level during the period of recession early in 
1954. Several projects of this kind are still 
being carried out, and many more will be 
required in the future to offset economic diffi- 
culties and the growing shortage of labour. 


PERSONNEL 


The number of people employed by the 
Company did not materially change during 
the year, and the ratio of manual workers to 
staff remained static. Allowance should be 
made in this connection for the fact that the 
Company has always employed a large num- 
ber of technicians in its design and develop- 
ment offices. 


The following are details of employment 
figures during 1952, 1953 and 1954, relating 
to: 


(a) wage earners. (b) salaried employees. 
(c) ratio of salaried employees to wage 
earners: 

1952 
3,724 


1953 
3,428 
975 1,009 1,024 
3-9 3-4 3°4 
Particular attention continued to be paid to 
the training of young personnel, and to the 
provision of housing accommodation. 


Personnel expenditure during 1954, exclu- 
sive of housing construction, was made up as 
follows: 


1954 
3,446 


DM 
15,480,300 
6,943,300 
——— 22,423,600 
Social Security Expenditure (incl. 
Statutory Payments) 


DM 
BROS Soho Boule 
SHAMANEES 9 sib ineinigiaiers 


7,181,700 
29,605,300 


PROSPECTS 


In view of the continuing active trend of 
business, results for the current year are 
expected to be satisfactory. The order book 
position remains encouraging, and develop- 
ments in the iron and steel industry promise 
an even greater demand from that sector of 
the economy. 


Further steps are being taken to safeguard 
the Company’s long-term prospects, and the 
recent merger with Didier-Kogag-Hinsel- 
mann GmbH, a subsidiary, will help to 
marshal all available resources to the best 
advantage. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


Net profits for the year totalled 
DM 831,682.62, which, with ‘the balance of 
DM 48,835.50 brought forward from the 
preceding year, raised the amount available 
for distribution to DM 880,518.12. 


It is accordingly proposed to distribute a 
dividend of 83 per cent, equivalent to 
DM  828,325.—, on the share capital of 
DM 9,745,000, and to carry forward the 
resulting balance of DM 52,193.12. 


The report and the proposals put forward 
by the Board were adopted. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 


Dr jur. Robert Frowein, Chairman; Dr 
Ing. e.h. Adolf Schondorff, Deputy Chair- 
man; Alfred Broege ; Wilhelm von Thele- 
mann. Employees’ Representatives: Jakob 
Eckes ; Rolf Racky. ; 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Edmund Bieneck, Chairman ; Karl Sprin- 


ger; Johannes Dietze and Erich Schroth 
(alternate members). 


JAMES HOWDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Boiler Auxiliary and General 
Engineers) 


RECORD OUTPUT 
HEALTHY STATE OF ORDER BOOK 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON 
POTENTIALITIES OF POWER 
PRODUCTION 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
James Howden & Company, Limited, was 
held on October 14th at 195 Scotland Street, 
Glasgow, C.5, Mr Crawford W. Hume, 
MINA (the Chairman), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr John D. Young, CA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts: The accounts for 
the year ended April 30, 1955, are in the 
same form as in the previous year except 
for a change in the arrangements of the 
headings. The change in the capital struc- 


~ ture of the parent company brought about 


by the passing of the resolutions at the Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting on August 9, 1954, 
is now apparent in the accounts. 


After taxation the profit of the group is 
£512,477. The total taxation provided for 
the year is £53,302. This taxation covers, 
as usual, a reserve for Income Tax on profits 
for the year due in 1956-57 as well as a pro- 
vision for Profits Tax for the year ended 
April 30th last and for Dominions’ Taxation. 


The General Reserves of the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries have been increased 
by £368,715, bringing the reserves as shown 
on the Consolidated Balance Sheet to 
£939,531. 


The Group balance carried forward and 
unappropriated now stands at £107,950. 


A POPULAR MISCONCEPTION 


There is a popular misconception that 
sums placed to reserve are in cash and that 
when a fully paid scrip issue is made using 
accumulated reserves as was done last year 
the stockholders are receiving something for 
nothing. This, of course, as you know, is 
not the case. The reserves represent what 
has been ploughed back into the business in 
the form of new buildings, machines and the 
financing cf increased work in progress and 
debtors, thus enabling the company to expand 
its business by greater production and in 
wider fields and to employ more people. In 
other words, the ploughing back of profits 
in this way leads to greater prosperity of the 
company and all connected with it, whether 
stockholders or employees, and should ensure 
the continued strength of the company in the 
years to come. 


EFFICIENCY OF PLANTS MAINTAINED 


The maintenance of the plant and the 
addition of new machinery in all our fac- 
tories continues to have constant attention 
and the efficiency of the various plants is 
satisfactory. They are all fully employed 
and the year’s output has been a record. 
The order book is good and the prospects 
of future business are satisfactory both at 
home and overseas. 


Good progress has been made with the 
electro-precipitator which I mentioned last 
year and we intend to start its commercial 
development in the near future. 
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RELIABILITY OF EQUIPMENT 


As you know, a large part of the company’s 
business is in the ever-expanding field of 
power production, and it is more than 
probable that for years to come by far the 
largest part of the supply of power in the 
world will depend on oil and coal-fired 
steam plants for which we supply essential 
equipment. We are well aware of the amaz- 
ing possibilities of atomic power production 
and are keeping in touch with its develop- 
ments. We have already successfully com- 
pleted installations, of unusual magnitude as 
far as we are concerned, for the British 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, 
where the reliability combined with the high 
efficiency of our equipment is of the greatest 
importance. 


On your behalf I should like to express 
thanks to all the staff and all the workpeople 
in the parent Company and in its subsidiaries 
for their loyal co-operation and friendly 
service throughout the past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr Crawford W. 
Hume, MINA, and Mr P. H. N. Ulander, 
MIMechE, FlInstF, were re-elected and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs William 
Hart Junior, and Wilson, CA, having been 
duly fixed, the proceedings terminated. 


BRITISH OVFRSEAS 
STORES 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of British Overseas Stores Limited, was held 
on October 14th in London, Mr R. J. Black- 
adder, MC, CA, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I have pleasure in submitting the Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1955, showing 
a group profit, before deducting taxation, of 
£161,427, an increase of £52,663 over that of 
last year. After deduction of taxation at 
home and abroad, the total profit is £82,415, 
compared: with £56,463 last year. Our 
interests abroad have all done well, and the 
latest returns received in London show no 
falling off from the figures of the year now 
under review. 


During the year various propositions were 
considered for extending the company’s 
interests overseas, and on April 1, 1955, we 
acquired a hardware and lumber business in 
Belize, British Honduras. We have also taken 
an interest in a small lumber and general 
cargo vessel from which the returns to date 
show a satisfactory profit. We are also 
interested in the erection of a new office block 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


We continue to look for further opportuni- 
ties to extend our interests on the same prin- 
ciples as heretofore. The company has been 
built up on a number of widely spread 
interests in the past, and we think it best to 
continue this policy so that the risks inherent 
in trading overseas may be spread. 


At the meeting the chairman again referred 
to lumber controls in Jamaica which are now 
effective and, even if modified, as expected, 
this side of the profits must be affected. 


Dealing with Beira, he also reaffirmed the 
diversion of certain traffic to Louren¢o 
Marques, but was still unable to estimate the 
loss of revenue that may arise. Lastly, he 
mentioned the further import restriction i 
Australia and the efforts being made 
secure alternative markets for Bickley & Bell. 
Obviously, this could only be achieved 
slowly. The report was adopted. 
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LONDON TIN CORPORATION 





The Twenty-ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of London Tin Corporation Limited was 
held on October 14th at The Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C 


Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, chairman of the 
Corporation, who presided, said: 


ACCOUNTS 


It is hoped that the accounts in the form 
now presented will make clear to shareholders 
that the Corporation’s subsidiary companies, 
whether wholly or partly owned, are, in the 
main, registered and administered abroad. 


The observations which I have to make 
relevant to the accounts are therefore con- 
fined to the Corporation’s profit and loss 
account and to its balance sheet. 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 
was £1,402,833, compared with £1,202,664 
for the previous year. 


Taxation took £715,000, against £718,000 
last year, the decrease being due to the cessa- 
tion of excess profits levy and to the adjust- 
ments from previous years. 


The net profit after taxation is 
£687,833, against £484,664 last year. 


General reserve received £75,000, making 
it up to £800,000, and the dividend of 28 per 
cent, less tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, paid on 
June 16, 1955 (compared with 24 per cent, 
less tax at 9s. in the £, last year), took 
£582,536, leaving £30,297 to be added to the 
amount carried forward, which now stands at 
£339,514. 


Following the procedure in recent years, 
the dividend was paid as an interim and was 
announced in May, 1955, with a statement 
that no final dividend would be recom- 
mended, and shareholders were informed 
accordingly. 


_ Shareholders will probably be especially 
interested in the balance sheet changes, which 
show that investments increased by £451,509, 
whilst debtors and cash were lower by 
£370,826 at a total of £821,041. Against this 
latter figure current liabilities stood at 
£748,277, including £582,536 required for 
the dividend which was paid six weeks after 
the close of the year. 


It will be observed that funds surplus to 
normal requirements had been invested at 
the close of the year, but it must be appre- 
ciated that it is often not possible or desirable 
to achieve such a position. An estimate has 
been made of the anticipated revenue from 
un mining companies and: other investments 
held by your Corporation as at September 30, 
1955, and this indicates that it will be possible 
for the board to maintain the dividend of 
28 per cent for the year énding April 30, 


1956, unless any unforeseen circumstances 
aise. 


thus 


PRICE OF TIN 


The average London price of tin metal 
during the year was £723 per ton, compared 
with {660 per ton in the previous year. This 
Mprovement is reflected to some extent in 
the Profits of tin mining companies and in 

€ income of this Corporation, but the 
Upward trend in mining costs continues 


Whilst taxation and royalties abroad show no 
Temission, 


The requisite number of tin consuming 





LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


countries have ratified the International Tin 
Agreement but, on the producers’ side, rati- 
fication by the Indonesian Government was 
deferred because of more urgent business, 
and is now further delayed because of the 
general elections in that country. Siam’s 
ratification is also awaited. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the Agreement will be functioning 
by the spring of next year. 


The United States Government has agreed 
to keep the Texas smelter in operation for 
12 months from July 1, 1955, and the surplus 
of world production is being absorbed since 
the refined tin from the smelter is not being 
marketed. In the meantime, however, the 
smelter is being offered for sale. 


As mentioned last year, the industry must 
provide a substantial amount of tin, or the 
equivalent in cash, for the buffer stock which 
is to be established under the Agreement, and 
companies will therefore have a portion of 
their liquid resources so occupied. 


MALAYA 


In Malaya precautions have still to be 
taken for the security of staff and mines, 
defences have to be maintained, and there 
must be no complacency even although the 
situation continues to improve. You will 
have seen in the Press that the authorities 
have declared an amnesty to the terrorists, 
but it is not possible to predict the result at 
this stage. Constitutional’ changes in the 
Federation have recently become effective 
whereby the nominated Federal Legislative 
Council has been replaced by a partially 
elected Council which is presided over by a 
Cabinet of Ministers. Mining interests are 
represented, and we look forward to con- 
tinued stability of Government which will 
allow the resources of Malaya to be developed 
in the best interests of the country. : 


It was possible to undertake some prospect- 
ing during the year, but certain areas are still 
difficult on account of security and for other 
reasons. It remains of first importance to 
find and prove fresh ore reserves to take the 
place of those now being mined, and this need 
is receiving constant attention. 


The output of tin concentrates during the 
year from the mines under the management 
of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), Limited, was 
17,595 tons, as compared with 15,916 tons 
during the previous year. Three dredges 
started operating after having been trans- 
ferred to new areas, and two were closed 
down, having exhausted their ore reserves. 


The dredges under the management of 
Anglo-Oriental (Malaya), Limited, in Malaya 
number 40. At the end of the year under 
review nine were idle, of which four are 
without reserves. Of the remainder, two are 
being transferred to new areas, one cannot 
at present be operated because of security 
conditions, one is to be equipped with special 
plant for treating tin-bearing clay, and one 
in an area which has been dangerous is to 
be rehabilitated when the necessary materials 
on order arrive. 


It is noteworthy that the cost of dis- 
mantling, transporting and _ re-erecting 
dredges on new areas, including recondition- 
ing and improvements, new camp sites, ancil- 
lary buildings, and equipment, has varied 
between £150,000 and £450,000 per dredge. 
These figures, which take no account of the 
cost of, the new area, afford shareholders 
some idea of the money the tin mining com- 
panies must put away out of taxed profits in 





order to ensure the continuity of their busi- 
ness, without, I would stress, any material 
increase in their treatment capacity, for the 
reconstruction of a dredge often does not 
permit any material increase in its treat- 
ment capacity, nor even in its output if the 
recoverable values in the ground remain the 
same. As I told you last year, the new 
deposits which are being found and which 
must be worked to maintain production are 
tending to be lower in grade per cubic yard 
and deeper than previously. An adequate tin 
price, is therefore, more than ever essential. 


SIAM 


In Siam conditions remained generally 
favourable for mining operations. The out- 
put of tin concentrates during the year was 
626 tons compared with 368 tons in the pre- 
vious year. Two dredges were operating at 
the close of the year under the management 
of Anglo-Oriental (Malaya) Limited. One of 
these had been successfully brought into pro- 
duction during the year. Two more dredges 
were in course of re-erection on a new pro- 
perty at the end of the year and one of these 
has since started production. 


BURMA 


Conditions of unrest in Lower Burma still 
precluded active mining by Tavoy Tin 
Dredging Corporation Limited, but a survey 
of one of the dredges has been carried out. 


There is nothing fresh to report in con- 
nection with the proposal to enter into a 
joint venture with the Government of Burma 
but the proposal is still being considered, 


NIGERIA 


The production of tin concentrate from 
the mines under the management of A. O. 
Nigeria Limited was 4,441 tons, compared 
with 4,480} tons in the previous year. 
Columbite production was 1,102? tons, as 
compared with 940 tons in the previous year. 


As chairman of Amalgamated Tin Mines 
of Nigeria Limited, in which company this 
Corporation holds a substantial share in- 
terest, I shall shortly be addressing the share- 
holders of that company at its annual general 
meeting, and a copy of my speech and the 
accounts of that company will be sent to 


the shareholders of this Corporation for their 
information. 


NYASALAND 


Prospecting continued during the year 
under review under the direction of London 
Nyasaland Mining Corporation Limited, but 
has since been suspended, in view of the 
doubtful results obtained and the uncertainty 
in connection with being able to market the 
niobium-bearing pyrochlore. 


STAFF 


Our thanks are again due to the manage- 
ments and staff throughout the Organisation 
for the work carried out during the year. 


Mr D. T. Waring, chairman of Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited and a director of 
this Corporation, is with us today ; Mr H. E. 
Wilson, chairman of A. O. Nigeria Limited, 
is also over here, which has enabled us to 
have discussion on current matters. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 
April 30, 1955, were adopted and the retiring 
directors re-elected. ‘ 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


RECORD RESULTS 
MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Indus- 
trial Finance and Investment Corporation, 
Limited, will be held on November 11th in 
London. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


The year under review has been one of 
considerable activity and the results achieved 
constitute a record for the Company. In 
keeping with market conditions at the time, 


MALAYALAM 
. PLANTATIONS 


HIGHER DIVIDEND 





The annual general meeting of Malayalam 
Plantations, Limited, will be held on Novem- 
ber 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr H. W. 
Horner. 


Results are substantially better than those 
for the previous year. The tea crop was 
more than 350,000 lb ahead, but at a higher 
cost. 


The rubber harvested was, owing to ad- 
verse weather conditions, appreciably short, 
both of the estimate and of the crop for 
1953-54, but, with a slightly higher net 
average selling price, the total revenue is not 
materially different. 


The profit for the year, before taxation, is 
£1,323,437, and, after such taxation, there 
remains a sum of £640,373, nearly £200,000 
more than the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. There is a heavy export duty 
on tea from India. 


Export duty is an unfair and discriminatory 
tax upon tea, which is singled out without 
any justification for expropriation of profits 
earned, before subjecting them further to 
the- range of taxes upon profits, levied upon 
all alike. The incidence of the duty upon 
South Indian teas is harsh and manifestly 
inequitable. 


The directors recommend a firial dividend 
of 17 per cent, which will make the total 
dividend for the year 25 per cent, an increase 
for the second year in succession. 


The company’s financial position is sound, 
and its properties are in good order and 
highly productive. This company can face 
the future with confidence. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE 
STOCK 


given 
closed from October 


is hereby 


will be 22-28, 1955, 


on October 14, 1955. 


By Order of the Board, 


Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. October 20, 1955 


that the TRANSFER BOOKS for the ORDINARY 
y both dates inclusive, : 
purpose of preparing Interim Dividend Warrants payable to holders on the Register 


C. TOMLINSON, Secretary. 


the value of Quoted Investments shows a 
very sharp rise. Such values are of neces- 
sity somewhat volatile but this is not of 
major importance provided the investments 
are sound and continue to give on their cost 
to us a return commensurate with the risk 
involved. 


Income from Investments again shows a 
satisfactory increase ; but it would be prudent 
to expect some slowing down in the rate of 
increase during the current year. 


The Profit from Finance Business includes 
the profit on two of our larger holdings of 
Unquoted Investments which we were able 
to realise very advantageously a year ago. 


RECOVERY OF GERMAN DEBTS 


It will be observed that the recovery of 
German Debts has this year contributed sub- 
stantially to the Gross Revenue and I should 
mention that the amounts we can in future 


THE CARPET 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The sixty-4Sfth Annual General Meeting of 
The Carpet Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held at Kidderminster on Friday, 
October 14th. The Chairman (Mr E. H. O. 
Carpenter) presided and in his statement 
pointed out that the bitter weather in the 
early part of the year, together with restric- 
tions on Hire Purchase, and the damage 
caused by floods in Kidderminster at the end 
of March, accounted in the main for the 
reduction in trading profits. In addition, 
standard Chenille carpets, as was indicated 
last year, did not contribute their proper 
share to the profits, and it had been decided 
to discontinue manufacture, but to retain the 
Company’s speciality, “ Alcosto,” a most 
useful carpet in the lower price range. 


The Associated Companies in Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa had each 
enjoyed successful trading. Receipts from 
these sources in 1954 were due to an excep- 
tional distribution of accumulated profits and 
it was not expected that they would be as 
high this time. 


Capital “ommitments, of £291,000, in- 
cluded Spool Axminster machinery, the re- 
equipment of the Spinning Plant, and the 
balance of commitment to Tufted Carpets 
Limited, a new Company founded in associa- 
tion with four leading fellow manufacturers 
to promote the making of floor coverings on 
the tufted principle. 


Trading Profits £197,975 (£228,868) ; 
Income from Overseas Companies £79,966 
(£173,511) ; Net Profits £145,441 (£194,879). 
To Reserves £100,000. Final Dividend 
10 per cent (1245 per cent for the year), less 
tax. Carry forward £141,425 (£141,356). 


The Accounts and the recommendations of 
the Board were adopted. 


for the and has_ been greatly 





OUR BUSINESS FRIENDS would appreciate the Businessman’s Guide to Britain 
The guide is compiled by The Economist Intelligence Unit and has a 
the 
What is Britain ?—a picture of Britain in words 
How to get about; 
major economic areas—descriptions and directories of thirteen 


for 1956, 
foreword by Sir 
Industries. 
and charts; 


Graham Hayman, the President of 
There are sections on: 4 
How to get to know things in Britain; 
in 1956. 


will be available at the end of October. 
Unit, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


LL THE WORRIES of dirt, dust, 
Felcoil Burners Ltd., 


estimates for conversion. 
5471 or call. 


In addition, the guide provides many hints for travellers. 
PRESENTATION EDITION, obtainable in quantities of not less than one hundred, 
Details from The Economist Intelligence 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 


ashes and clinker are solved by fitting M.A 
automatic oil firing to your existing boilers and heating costs can be reduced.— 
390 Euston Road, London, N.W.1, will assist you and submit 
Extended credit can be arranged. 


Federation of British 
Britain’s 
Special events 
THE SPECIAL 


areas ; : 
residence. 


Hall (est. 
144. 
passed London 


boxes and hampers, 
Write, "phone EUSton gift packing. 


Mall, London, S.W.1. 


i * you often wish you had a simple means of keeping all 
papers, letters, documents, receipts, etc., in orderly form out of sight yet always 
instantly available for immediate reference ? - 
Home is the ideal device, simple, compact, durable; it is also an automatic reminder 
reduced in : 
SHAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 180 Fleet Street, London, FE a 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 
Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
materials should ask for a quotation from Marley 
Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. 
ISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading. s pa 
Investors’ Chronicle, the best informed and widest read _ financial week!y C2 
issues free from 30 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers’ Hall Court, London. E.C.+ 


HE B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE of London University is open to all, without we 
It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women ened 
in accountancy, secretaryship, banking finance, commerce, public services. "i. 

1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some ¢a 
two) examinations at reasonable fees. t 
B.Sc.(Econ.) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D 
D., Director of Studies, Dept : 
IFTS THAT ee ene ae To your staff, customers and friends 
ams, 
Write for illustrated brochure.—GRAYSON’S Dept. 
(Whitehall 9186.) 
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hope to recover under this heading are likely 
to be relatively small. 


Despite the reduction in the Standard Rate 
of Income Tax, taxation takes as large a 
proportionate toll as last year. This is in 
some measure due to the incidence of Excess 
Profits Tax on recoveries of German loans, 
which for the purposes of this Tax were only 
provisionally written off on the outbreak of 
war. 


Payment of a dividend of 12 per cent is 
recommended on the Ordinary Capital, 
against 10 per cent last year. The balance 
remaining allows for an increase of £100,000 
in the Investment Fluctuation Reserve and 
about £14,000 in the balance to be carried 
forward on Profit and Loss Account. 


Although the economic situation has had 
an effect on market confidence, the Com- 
pany’s revenue from dividends so far remains 
buoyant and there is no lack of financial 
propositions requiring our co-operation. 


THE TAP AND DIE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASED EXPORTS 


The Fifth Annual General Meéting of The 
Tap and Die Corporation Limited was held 
on October 19th in London. 


Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, Chairman, 
in the course of his speech said: Our 
trading profit has increased by £113,312 
from “£264,111 to £377,423, a figure more 
than 50 per cent higher than the estimate 
forecast at the time of the amalgamation in 
1950. Of this, over half is absorbed by 
taxation, 


Your directors feel justified in recommend- 
ing an increase in the final dividend to 
113 per cent (subject to tax) making a total 
of 174 per cent for the year, together with a 
bonus of 2} per cent (subject to tax), that is, 
20 per cent in all against 15 per cent for 
1954. Although this year’s results are 
not, in terms of money, equal to those of 
1951-52, when I pointed out that prices 
had risen to an abnormal level, in fact they 
represent a record output for the postwar 
period. This may be taken as some evidence 
of the success achieved in rationalising 
our production and the close co-operation 
between the three companies now forming 
the Corporation. 


The pressure of orders continues without 
diminution and turnover so far this year is 
a record. Last year I reported that your 
company was responsible for nearly 50 perf 
cent of the cutting tools exported from the 
United Kingdom. This year the proportion 
is even higher, namely, 54 per cent. Some 
75 countries are covered by our export 
activities, and there are signs that outlets at 
present closed, or at least difficult, may 
shortly be open to us. The report was 
adopted. 
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WEST AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN 

Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Appointment for 2 years in first instance. The person appointed will direct generally 
the research of the Institute’s Staff and plan the Institute’s programme of work. 
A Secretary _is responsible for day-to-day administration. Present salary £2,350 p.a. 
F.S.S.U. Child allowance £50 p.a. per child (maximum £150 p.a.) for children 
resident in Nigeria or £100 p.a. per child (maximum £300 p.a.) for children resident 
elsewhere. Part furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.7 per cent of salary. 
Passages paid for member of staff, wife and up to 3 children (under 11 years) on 
appointment, termination and leave in the United Kingdom. Outfit allowance £60 
on appointment. The Institute is supported’ by Colonial Development and Welfare 
grants and by local Governments. It was established in 1951 in order to prosecute 
research in the social sciences with a view to the expansion of local knowledge for 
academic and applied purposes. ; - 

Applications (10 copies), stating age, full qualifications and experience and naming 
3 referees, to be received by November 30, 1955, by Secretary, Inter-University Council 


for Higher Education Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


RODUCE OFFICER required by the GOVERNMENT of the NORTHERN 

REGION, NIGERIA for one tour of 12 to 24 months in the first instance. 
Commencing salary according to experience in salary scale (including inducement 
addition) £780 rising to £1,680 with prospect of permanency. Outfit allowance up to 
£60. Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards children’s passages or 
their maintenance in U.K. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates must hold 
a University degree in Agriculture or Economics or a Natignal Diploma in Agricul- 
ture. Experience in the handling of agricultural produtts, particularly grading 
inspection and storage; some knowledge of prevention and control of pest infesta- 
tion of stored products; and ability to drive a car would be advantageous. Write 
to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name in block letters. 
full qualifications and experience, and quote M1B/42896/EN. 

RGANISATION AND METHODS. Able, qualified Accountant (or man with 

experience in this field not necessarily qualified) wanted quickly for planning 
and installation of modern administrative systems in rapidly expanding manufac- 
turing Group in the Home Counties. Age: 27-34. Salary: Four figure. Good 
practical experience of office mechanisation (including punched card accounting) and 
of up-to-date administrative methods desirable though not essential; training and help 
in these subjects would be given. Strong interest in these subjects and 
in modern industrial problems essential, together with drive and administrative 
ability. Fine experience for the right man.—Applications should state age, qualifica- 
tions and full particulars of education, Service career (with ranks held), professional. 
industrial and administrative experience, dates and names of employer firms, and 
salary at present being earned, in confidence, to Box 242. 


ELLIOTT 


Continuous expansion of the Company’s activities is creating attractive openings at 
its establishments in South East London, Rochester (Kent), Borehamwood (Herts) 
and Weymouth for University Graduates, preferably with subsequent experience in 
industry, to train with a view to filling high managerial positions both technical 
and commercial. Good salaries paid during period of training and reviewed from 
time to time.—Write fully, giving age, details of education, type of degree, posts 


held, etc., to Personnel Manager, Elliott Bros. (London) Ltd., Century Works. 
Lewisham, S.E.13. 


HE Economist “Intelligence Unit Publications Department has a_ vacancy for a 
young man to assist in all branches of the production of bulletins and other 
publications; opportunity for a beginner with keen interest in economic affairs. 


Please send full particulars of education and qualifications to “* Publications,’ 22 Ryder 
Street, S.W.1. 


ae STUDENT, Part II obtained or imminent, required for South African 
company; conducting all types of insurance life and general. Full facilities for 
completing examinations. All passage paid and long leave every 4 or 5 years.— 


Apply in writing, Traduna, 6 Aytoun Street, Manchester. Interview arranged 
anywhere. 


ANUFACTURING company centred in North London is expanding its Market 
Research Department and requires a Statistical Assistant, aged 25-29. Salary 
£600-£800 per annum, according to age and experience. Advanced level education 
desirable together with some experience of the analysis and collection of detailed 
statistics. Permanent and pensionable appointment. Applicants are required to submit 
particulars of experience and qualifications to Box 255. 


OST ACCOUNTANT required for consultancy work for Trade Association 
Qualified man preferred, aged 28-40. Work involves travel in U.K.—Apply. giving 
full details, including present salary, to Box 253. 


ARKET RESEARCH. Man required, age 30-40, to take charge of market 
research division of advertising organisation. Candidate ‘should have necessary 
degrees and experience of research in consumer field. In addition to administrative 
duties, he will be required to contact the organisation’s clients. : 
The position has excellent prospects for a man who is not only experienced, but 
has knowledge of marketing and is possessed of imitiative-—Box 258. 


ARKETING MANAGER required by London manufacturing concern, with a 

wide range of products. Extensive experience of all aspects of marketing 
essential. The person appointed should have a sound appreciation of modern manage- 
ment techniques. Scientific background would be an advantage. This is a_ senior 
post and a person of board calibre is desirable. Applications, giving age, education 
and previous experience, should be sent to Box 256. 





A MANAGING DIRECTOR is sought by a large Manufacturing Company 

employing 2,500, near Liverpool, with international connections. He should 
have high qualifications, industrial experience, thorough knowledge of commer- 
cial and finangial matters and ability to negotiate at top level. A salary of not 


less than £5,000 per annum will be paid. Applications are invited with full 


details, in confidence, of education, training and experience, to Chairman, 
Box 261. 


ANAGEMENT CONSULTANT required to control and develop small team of 
consultants for a Trade Association; well experienced in costing, work study, 
clerical methods, planning and programming; age 40/50; work involves travel in 
U.K. Apply, giving full details, including present salary, to Box 254. 


ONSULTING ACTUARIES require an actuarial student who has passed at least 
Part I of the examinations of the Institute or Faculty of Actuaries. Exceptional 
Prospects to suitable applicant. Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence. 
Should state age, details of career to date, remuneration required, and should be 


Marked ‘* Actuary,”” and sent to Duncan C. Fraser and Co,. 18 Hackins Hey. 
Liverpool, 2 . 














RADUATE aged 24/25 with degree including Statistics. required for post in 

Personnel Department of Kuwait Oil Company London Office. Commensurate 
salary plus luncheon vouchers and non-contributory Pension Scheme. Write for 
application form to Box X/147, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


Ge SALESMAN and assistant office manager required for West African branch 
~ of British company. Should be young, unmarried, in good health, preferably 
with commercial training and sales experience. Absolute integrity and first-class 


references essential. Starting salary £750 per annum, free accommodation, regular 
home leave on full pay.—Box 252. 





Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.55, (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s 

East Africa : £5.5s. 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
‘Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
Hongkong : £7 

India & Ceylon : £6 


Iran: £6 Iraq : £6 


ee 
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UNIVERSITY OF READING 


' DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the post of AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST in the 
Provincial Agricultural Economics Service. Applications should be submitted not 
later than November 24, 1955, to the Registrar, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. a 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


a8 __ DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

_ Applications are invited from candidates (preferably women) with suitable qualifica- 
tions in sociology or social anthropology, and with field experience, for appointment 
as a Research Assistant to engage in a one-year pilot research project concerning the 
social and industrial structure of a textile community in the West Riding of York- 
Shire. Knowledge of statistical techniques would be an advantage but is not essen- 
tial. Salary will be in the range £700-£900. Applications (three copies), stating date 
of birth, qualifications and experience, together with the names of two referees, 
should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained). not later than November 14, 1955. 


SOUTHERN GAS BOARD : EASTERN DIVISION 


‘ DEPUTY GROUP ACCOUNTANT 

Qualified accountants are invited to apply for the position of Deputy Group 
Accountant of the Portsmouth Group of the Southern Gas Board. This Group is 
the largest in the Board and serves 135,000 consumers. 

_The position calls for a man keenly interested in accounting and costing tech- 
niques; able to plan and organise work; control staff; and anxious to give the 
best possible service to management. Experience in the gas industry, though 
desirable, is not essential. 

A Start has already been made on a fully integrated system of flexible budgetary 
control and standard costing and the successful applicant will be expected to make 
himself fully conversant with all aspects of this work. 

.The commencing salary will be £1,150 per annum, and the successful applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination and, unless already subject to a 
pension scheme by virtue of the Gas (Pension Rights) Regulations 1950, will be 
required to join the Board’s Staff Pension Scheme. 

Applications giving particulars of age, education. qualifications, experience and 
present salary, together with a one page summary of these details, should reach 


the Secretary, Southern Gas Board, 164 Above Bar, Southampton, not later than 
November 7, 1955. 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


: APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL MANAGER 

The General Manager having been appointed Clerk to the London County Council, 
the Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation finds it necessary to invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of General Manager, who will be the chief executive 


responsible to the Board for the general direction and administration of the 
Corporation’s activities. 


( Orat _ The post demands not only executive ability but also 
imagination and leadership in the creation of the new town community. The salary 
will be £3,200 p.a. and the post is superannuable. 


V ‘ The Corporation was established 
in 1947 to enlarge the existing town of 22,000 to 60,000. 


is approximately 40,000. 

Applications (envelope to be endorsed “G.M.) should state (1) name, address 
and age, (2) present post and salary, (3) particulars of education and experience, 
and (4) names and addresses of three persons to whom reference may be made, 
and should reach the Chairman, Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation, West- 
brook Hay, Hemel Hempstead, by November 7th, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained if desired. 


GROUP ACCOUNTANT 
required by a well known Constructional Organisation with Headquarters 
in London. 
Applicants must be qualified with industrial experience of management 
accounting including details of costing and budgetary control. 
Salary not less than £1,800 p.a. 
Please quote reference G.A. on envelope when replying to Box 259. 
UEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LTD., Screw Division, wish 
“J to appoint a professional engineer to develop and administer their Technical 
Sales Organisation. The appointment is an important one and will provide 
considerable scope for initiative and imagination. Experience of design and modern 
assembly methods is desirable. Salary will be in accordance with qualifications and 
the responsibilities involved.—Applications should be addressed to the General 
Manager of the Company at Heath Street. Birmingham, 18, and will be treated in 
the strictest confidence. 
RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION requires at London Airport, 
_ASSISTANT OPERATIONAL RESEARCH OFFICER for’ Analysis of its 
engineering and flying activities. Qualifications: First- or Second-class Honours 
Degree or cquivalent in scientific subjects, supported by some practical experience, 
preferably embracing research work. Desirable additional qualifications are a know- 
ledge of transport or engineering industries and/or statistical experience. Salary 
£742 10s. to £867 10s. per annum Apply Assistant Staff Manager (Appointments), 
B.O.A.C., London Airport. 
ARKETING RESEARCH.—A well-known industrial company invites applica- 
tions to fill an appointment involving responsibility for that part of the 
marketing research function concerned with consumer and retailer research. A good 
honours degree in Economics with statistics is an essential qualification. Candidates 
must have extensive Knowledge and experience of the techniques of sampling 
and the organisation and control of consumer surveys. This is a senior post 
giving ample scope for experimentation in new methods and 


an ‘ ¢ the imaginative 
development of existing techniques. A substantial starting salary will be paid to 


the right man, and in certain circumstances housing assistance may be available. 
Full details of qualifications and career to date should be sent: these will be 
treated as confidential.—Box 248. 

ORLD-WIDE MANUFACTURING ORGANISATION 

men aged 28-35, preferably graduates with a Social Science degree, for a 
position as an Assistant in their Personnel Department in London. Candidates 
must have had good training and experience in all aspects of personnel work including 
staff and labour relations, salary administration and selection and training methods. 
The post carries interesting prospects including the necessity of overseas visits from 
time to time, and a salary commensurate with experience.—Write, with full details of 
education and career, to Box A.651, Willing’s, 362 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 


COMPANY/GROUP CHAIRMEN 
Advertiser is anxious to meet Chairmen with big problems involving long-term 
redirection of effort in the UK/Commonwealth; he desires to work whole/part time 
as an assistant or independently on such new policy and its implementation, when 
beyond the resources of present management; 20 years of similar work at director 
(including managing director) level in large/small companies; public school; Varsity; 
efigineer trained; works study; capital/consumer goods sales; all works/office admin.. 
including finance; world travelled, especially N. America.—Reply Box 245. 
ANTED.—Coaching in elementary economics and finance for young man just 
starting business career. Apply Tel. REGENT 4724 
ONSULTING ENGINEER, A.M.1.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., R.N., Retd., 
seeks executive position in industry where energy and ability to 
operation, are fundamental requirements.—Box 247. 
N ECONOMIST (B.Sc.(Econ.)—Hons.) and a Statistician (A.1L.S.), experienced in 
research, analysis, and forecasting techniques, are willing to undertake any suitable 
part-time work. Replies, in confidence, to Box 257. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Stamp Memorial Lecture, entitled “ The Present 
Position of Central Banks,”’ will be given by Sir Theodore Gregory at University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1, on Monday. October 31st, at 5.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 
" EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London University Degrees; 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking: Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial: 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G. 9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The present population 


invite applications from 





age 35, 
promote co- 


Israel : £6 

Japan : £9 

Malaya : £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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-...in one of our new depots it now takes 


only 0-44 man/hours for each ton moved, whereas 


under the old system it took 1-22,man/hours.... 


Lord Heyworth niviver vrv. 


.. Handling methods have been ‘revolutionised by 
the fork lift truck and the pallet. This method 
has the advantage of moving and storing goods in 
unit-loads of a pre-determined number of standard 
packages to each pallet. It enables them to be 
stacked much higher without damage, and to be 
moved more easily both vertically and horizontally. 
It simplifies the administrative work in store- 


keeping and it greatly speeds up the turn-round of 


transport vehicles, both rail and road.... 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS are made by 


Covertiy Climan 


Coventry Climax Engines Limited (Dept E), Coventry, England. 
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Overdrive in the Economy 


URING 1955 motor output has been booming more 
than the boom ; motor factories have been paying the 
highest wages in the high wage economy ; and home sales 
of motor cars have ridden the crest of the wave of inflation. 
Car output has been 16 per cent higher than last year, a 
faster rise than in almost any other major industry and total 
motor production may approach 1,200,000 units this year ; 
the motor workers, grumbling as usual, have on 
average been earning not much less than £14 a week ; and 
car sales in Britain are 25 per cent up on the all-time 
record set last year. Exports, too, are high. But the 
main upsurge of the motor industry has continued this year 
tc be based upon a home market with plenty of money to 
spend, and upon selling new cars to more and more of the 
new middle class young that has most of the loose pur- 
chasing power in Britain. Many of these new motorists buy 
on time: so far at least hire-purchase restrictions seem 
hardly to have affected_new car sales, though a recent col- 
lapse in used car values that seems more than seasonal may 
have its repercussions on new cars. 

This expanding industry is not a massive employer ; 
figures of its labour force understate its weight in the 
economy, and its growth in output is being achieved with 
a smaller growth in manpower. About 330,000 people are 
employed in what the Ministry of Labour calls “ the manu- 
facture of motor vehicles and cycles,” which includes body 
builders and a large proportion of motor component makers, 


and the cycle and motor cycle makers account for about 
60,000-70,000 of them ; the motor industry proper is prob- 
ably employing only about 5 per cent more people than 
it had a year ago. The value of the industry’s final output 
of road vehicles (excluding tractors) and spares has risen 
from about £500 million in 1954 to a rate of about £560 
million this year. Census of Production figures suggest that 
the “motor vehicle and cycle manufacturing” group 
accounts for about a fifth of gross output in the engineering 
industries and about an eighth of net output—emphasising 
how much this assembly industry relies on putting together 
parts and materials that it has bought from outside. 

Motor expansion, therefore, spells expanding demand 
for the industries that are geared to it—and those ramifica- 
tions are wide. Primarily, of course, it means expanding 
demand for steel—this year expanding in various directions 
beyond what the British steel industry alone could produce, 
requiring expensive imports. As a rough rule of thumb, 
engineers sometimes say that a car weighs as much as the 
steel that is bought to build it ; all the other materials that 
go in just about offset the amount of steel that is cut off 
as scrap in the successive processes of motor manufacture. 
Directly and indirectly, it seems likely that the motor indus- 
try consumes about an eighth of total steel deliveries in 
Britain ; last year it may have taken about 17 million tons 
of finished steel products, and this year its demands may 
not be far short of 2 million tons. That total includes 
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nearly a third of sheet and strip steel and perhaps two-thirds 
of the total tonnage of drop forgings ; in addition, the motor 
manufacturers take 12-15 per cent of iron castings. It is 
the biggest consumer of rubber, a very big customer for 
glass and paint. The extent to which motor manufacturers 
“buy out” varies between companies: but their purchases 
are generally of the order of 50-65 per cent of the cost of the 
vehicles they make, as the chart on page 3 suggests. 

It follows, though this is not always realised, that fixed 
capital in this industry is not as high as in many others, 
though its working capital and “ loose tools ”—for example, 
body dies—are fairly high. In spite of the large number of 
specialised machine tools that it employs—and the tend- 
ency to reduce labour costs by automation—the motor 
industry is able to achieve its current expansion with a fairly 
modest investment in capital equipment. In the current 
plans of the major companies, for example, Vauxhall is 
planning to double its output for a capital expenditure of 
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about seven months’ turnover, and the BMC expansion— 
which admittedly is reaping the advantages of the gradual 
integration of two huge companies—is probably being 
achieved even more economically in terms of investment. 
“Supporting investment,” however, is required of the 
industry’s suppliers—in particular, the steel industry has to 
decide whether it shall risk £100 million or so on a new 
ship mill to serve this voracious customer. 

Motor expansion in Britain today, in fact, is being 
achieved with a surprising economy of labour and capital 
resources, at least within the industry itself. This derives 
partly from the nature of this assembly industry ; partly 
from continued concentration into larger companies; but 
perhaps mainly from the fact that the industry is today 
in the fortunate situation where great advances in pro- 
ductivity—and considerable savings in cost—can be gained 
from sheer increase in the volume of output, both of com- 
ponents and of the mass-produced cars themselves. 


The Independent Fringe 


ONCENTRATION has gone a considerable distance in 
the British motor industry. Apart from the Big Five— 
BMC, Ford, Vauxhall, Standard and Rootes—who between 
them make all but one-tenth of the cars built in Britain, and 
a small band of tiny firms whose business might be sdid, as 
the Royal Commission on Taxation said of some cheque- 
book farming activities, to “ lack commercial inspiration ”»— 
there are twelve makes of motor car in this country. And 
only two of them, Jaguar and Singer, are independent firms 
for whom motor car manufacture is the main part of their 
existence. The others are all engineering firms for whom 
the motor cars form less than half their total business. 
Three of these others, Rolls-Royce, Bristol, and Armstrong 
Siddeley (owned by the Hawker Siddeley group), are now 
dependent primarily on aircraft and aero engines for their 
livelihood. The larger part of Alvis’s output is probably 
military vehicles and aero engines. Daimler and Lanchester 
cars are made by BSA, whose output of machine tools and of 
weapons is the bulk of its business. Aston Martin and 
Lagonda cars must be the lesser part of the business of 
the David Brown Corporation, which makes a wide range of 
products including gears and gear-bo.‘es, agricultural trac- 
tors, and steel castings. Rover is cleariy within the motor 
business—but its output of Land Rovers is much greater 
than its output of conventional passenger cars. 
The total output of Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars, made 
now at Crewe, not at the original home at Derby, is pro- 
bably greater than at any time in the history of Rolls-Royce, 
and might be guessed to 
be §0 units a week. That 
is not an inconsiderable 
turnover of vehicles that 
retail for between £2,500 
and £5,000 each (before 
tax) and probably yields 
a satisfactory net profit. 
It seems less likely that 
the net earnings from 
car sales of the other 
eight makes that are part 


The Jaguar 2.4 litre 


of manufacturing operations in other fields are enough to 
give a reasonable return on the capital attributable to them. 
Jaguar is a prosperous business, as a result of the applica- 
tion of a remarkable combination of qualities, very seldom 
found in association—a flair for sales, first class engineering, 
and manufacture that is as efficient as it is frugal. Jaguar’s 
sales are probably of the order of 200 to 300 units a week. 
Until recently the majority of these have probably been 
the big Mark VII saloon, one of the few British cars that 
can meet the mass-produced American vehicles on their 
own ground for size and price—though in the United 
States the company is perhaps most famous for its fast XK 
sports cars. For this year’s Motor Show the company has 
returned to the medium-sized car field with a 2.4 litre 
saloon of sleek and distinctive design. This has been 
skilfully priced to tap a level of the home market that Jaguar 
surrendered shortly after the war, and designed to produce 
a quite new car while using the minimum new investment 
in jigs and dies. The engine, though substantially changed, 
derives from the famous twin-camshaft overhead valve 
engine on which much of the company’s success has been 
based since the war ; some of the body panels, too, look to 
use dies that have earned their keep on other models. 
With the exception of Singer, all the independent firms 
make cars which in price and, for the most part, in size, 
are well outside the range of the main products of the Big 
Five. They have a hard task to make and sell their pro- 
ducts at a profit ; for the best products of the Big Five offer 
such a generous measure 
of what the customer 
wants —accommodation, 
quietness and refinement 
of performance, comfort 
—that the substantially 
higher cost necessitated 
by production in small 
numbers implies a 
modest return in terms 
of comfort or perform- 
ance for the extra price. 
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MOTORS IN THE BOOM 


The Big Five 


HE largest motor manufacturer in Britain is the 

British Motor Corporation, whose total output of 
vehicles, including commercial vehicles and tractors (the 
latter quite modest in number) is now running at a rate of 
more than half a million a year. This total is probably 
nearly twice that of the largest continental manufacturers— 
Volkswagen in Germany and Renault in France—and much 
greater than that of the “ independent” manufacturers in 
the United States—American Motors (Nash and Hudson) 
with an output rate of 120,000 a year and Studebaker- 
Packard with a rate of 160,000 a year. Thus BMC is the 
fourth largest automobile manufacturing organisation in the 
world. It competes most directly with the British offspring 
ef the two largest of all—General Motors and Ford. BMC, 
Vauxhall and Ford probably make between them 70 per 
cent of British car output; as the table shows, they are 
significantly larger in output and capital than. the remain- 
ing two big makers, Rootes and Standard. 

BMC was formed in 1952 as an amalgamation of Austin 
and the Nuffield organisation, two organisations which 
were utterly unlike one another in structure. Austin had 
been built up on the basis of concentration of production 
at a single works at Longbridge, Birmingham, and concen- 
tration of sales effort on the single trade name of Austin ; 
the strength of the company had always been somewhat 
more on the production than the merchandising side. 
Nuffield, on the other hand, had been more diffuse both 
in its production facilities and in the products it offered. 
The Wolseley and Riley names had been added to Morris 
by the purchase of these companies when they were in 
financial straits, and the MG by a separate creation of Lord 
Nuffield. To the parent manufacturing facilities had been 
added the engine factory established after the 1914-18 war 
at Birmingham by the French-controlled Hotchkiss com- 
pany to make engines primarily for Morris, the Wolseley 
plant at Adderley Park, and the MG plant at Abingdon. 
Other acquisitions of Morris were the SU Carburettor Com- 


Out of £1,000 of Motor Output 
£500-£650 from Outside 


£190 WAGES, SALARIES & 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


BOUGHT-IN 
COMPONENTS £46 


£55 OTHER OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


£50 DEPRECIATION & 
REPLACEMENT 


£60 NET PROFIT 


£70 TAXES 


wv 
) PURCHASED 


OTHER IRON & STEEL (INC. 


pany, and, originally, a financial interest in the Pressed Steel 
Company, which was established in collaboration with the 
American Budd steel-pressing interests at Oxford ; this 
financial interest, however, was liquidated some years before 
BMC was formed. In spite of this connection with Pressed 
Steel, the Nuffield group had established body-making 
facilities of its own, in which were built the bodies of the 
Morris Minor. 

Much the most important development of BMC since 
it was formed was the acquisition at the end of 1953 of 
the capital of Fisher and Ludlow of Birmingham, building 
motor car bodies and other pressed steel products. The 
other principal customer of Fisher and Ludlow was the 
Standard Motor Company, which obtained from these the 
bodies for its high production models. The tie between 
Fisher and Ludlow and Standard was so intimate that it 
was only when the latter committed themselves to Pressed 
Steel for the production of the new Vanguard that has been 
unveiled at this year’s show that Fisher and Ludlow felt 
free to sell out to Standard’s competitors. 

For. BMC the purchase of Fisher and Ludlow was a 
logical step to secure adequate body-building facilities. In 
the same year Ford felt it necessary to purchase the whole 
capital of Briggs Bodies, though the Briggs factory at 
Dagenham was already mainly involved in building Ford 
bodies. Reliance by a major manufacturer on an indepen- 
dent source for supplies of bodies is part of a pattern that 
is fading out in this country and in America. The surprising 
thing is not that the leading British automobile makers 
should need to own their body-making facilities, but that 
they should for so long have operated successfully on a basis 
of independence. In America, General Motors acquired the 
Fisher Body facilities in 1919, at the beginning of their great 
expansion, and have since made for themselves the bodies 
for all their leading models. The American Ford company 
originally obtained the bulk of its bodies from Briggs, parent 
of the British company that its British associate has, now 


a Manufacturer Buys 
Suppliers 


MISCELLANEOUS PURCHASES £184 


HE slices of this “ pie” diagram give an im- 
pression—no more—of the way in which the 
turnover of a “ typical” motor manufacturing com- 
pany, making commercial vehicles as well as cars 
and a large amount of spares for both, may be 
divided between labour, capital, purchased 
materials and components—and taxation. 
Obviously, no actual manufacturer is “ typical ” 
—each makes a differently mixed bag of products, 
and the amount to which the major companies 
“buy out” varies sharply. This national company, 
moreover, is shown as providing much more than 
normal depreciation, to cover replacement costs. 
The figures have been obtained from a variety of 
sources, and have some degree of error ; but they 


CASTINGS & DROP FORGINGS) £127 
SHEET STEEL & PRESSINGS £58 
; PAINT é1t 


GLASS £12 


show beyond error the heavy demands that this 
industry makes on the rest of the economy. 
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HERE TO JOIN THE FAMOUS MARK VII AND XK140 RANGE OF MODELS 


JAGUAR 
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PRESENTS THE 





i. THE already famous range of Jaguars exemplified by the 
Mark VII and XK140 models, comes the 2.4 litre Jaguar 
saloon, a brilliant newcomer in which will be found the embodi- 
ment of all the highly specialized technical knowledge and 
engineering achievement that have gained for the name of Jaguar 
the highest international repute. In its outward appearance the 
unmistakable Jaguar line of grace is seen with lesser, more com- 
pact overall dimensions than those of the Mark VII, yet the 
interior has been so skilfully planned that full accommodation 
for five persons is provided and further provision made for 
generous luggage accommodation. The ‘Two-point-Four’ is 
powered by an engine of 2.4 litres capacity and is the latest 


9 ov 7 


LITRE 





development of the famous six-cylinder, double overhead cam- 
shaft, XK engine which is acknowledged to be the most advanced 
high efficiency production engine in existence. With a power 
output of 112 brake horsepower, and a power/weight ratio of 90 
brake horsepower per ton, phenomenal acceleration is placed at 
the driver’s command and, if desired, a maximum speed of over 
100 m.p.h. reached with ease, silence and refinement. To those 
motorists whose desire for a car of compact dimensions is 2 
matter of personal preference the opportunity is at last presented, 
not only for satisfying that desire, but for gratifying a natural 
wish to own a car the mere possession of which indicates insis- 
tence on owning nothing but the best . . . a Jaguar. 


STANDARD MODEL: £895 (with purchase tax £1,269.0.10.) SPECIAL EQUIPMENT MODEL: £916 (with purchase tax £1,298.15.10.) 


STAND 154 EARLS COURT 


© 0 « @ new Jaguar masterpiece 
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bought. But in the mid-thirties Ford established its own 
body facilities. Last year Chrysler bought from Briggs the 
whole of the latter’s body-building plant, which had latterly 
been principally occupied in building bodies for Chrysler’s 
Plymouth and for the Hudson company. The Big Three of 
the United States automobile industry, therefore, are self- 
contained in respect of the bulk of their body requirements. 

So, too, are today the biggest three in Britain. No doubt 
the acquisition by the English Ford Company in 1953 of 
the whole capital of Briggs Motor Bodies arose partly from 
the difficulties of this relationship between the car maker 
and the body builder. The price Ford paid was a modest 
one, less than it would have cost to establish corresponding 
manufacturing facilities of its own. Thus Ford as well as 
BMC has become self-contained for its major body-building 
requirements ; while Vauxhall has never relied to any sub- 
stantial extent on outside sources for its bodies. There are, 
of course, irregularities in the pattern ; for example, the 
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convertible bodies for Ford and other large manufacturers 
are built by Car Bodies Limited, using wherever possible 
the panels made by the parent for its saloon bodies. 

The other two leading manufacturers, Rootes and Stan- 
dard, rely on outside sources for part of their body require- 
ments. Rootes owns British Light Steel Pressings and 
Thrupp and Maberly, but it draws the bodies for the Hill- 
man Minx from the Pressed Steel Company, which makes 
some of the body shells for the group. Standard has no 
body-building facilities of its own, and relies on various 
sources. Fisher and Ludlow build the bodies for the 
Standard Eight and Ten ; Pressed Steel will make the bodies 
for the new Vanguard ; while Standard’s van bodies are made 
by Mulliners of Birmingham. The latest concentration of 
ownership of body building may have its implications for the 
future structure of the industry. As output grows and the 
home market becomes more competitive, pressure on body 
building facilities will intensify. 


The Rewards of Size 


HESE five big manufacturers are today making fairly 
comfortable profits out of producing a fairly broad 
“main range” of good, conventional medium-sized cars 
extremely efficiently, and selling all they can produce—on 
the home market with ease, and abroad against growing 
foreign competition. From the Austin A3o and Standard 
8 at the bottom to the Ford Zodiac, Vauxhall Cresta, and 
Humber Hawk at the top, this postwar range symbolises 
the British manufacturer’s idea of what motorists in Britain 
and in the world overseas can be brought to agree upon 
buying—a moderate-sized, very comfortable and well- 
appointed car, with considerable fuel economy and a fairly 
lively performance, designed for production at low and 
decreasing cost. Without the extremes of standardisation on 
models that some zealots advocated just after the war, 
Britain’s major companies have achieved a considerable 
degree of standardisation in engines and body pressings, to 
match standardisation by makers of fuel and electrical equip- 
ment—BMC’s “B” engine, in its 1,500 cc version, goes 
into the Austin A50, the Morris Oxford and the new MGA, 
and in its 1,200 cc version into the A4o and the Morris 


Anglia and Prefect, and in an earlier version goes into the 
sturdy Popular, that outstandingly cheap survivor of the 
company’s prewar designs. In some aspects at least of its 
factory reorganisation and tooling for quantity production, 
this second largest car industry in the world is nearer to 
Detroit than any other country’s. 

Quantity production is profitable production. During the 
last few years labour and materials costs have risen much 
more than the car makers have put up their prices ; but for 
the biggest three makers at any rate, unit and total profits 
have been rising too (though during 1955, the latest Ford 
half yearly report would suggest, not as fast as sales). On 
their 1954 reported results, Vauxhall was making nearly 20 
per cent on sales and Ford about 15 per cent. BMC does 
not publish turnover figures; but unit profits (on mixed 
bags of vehicles, tractors and spares that of course vary 
sharply in composition for these three companies) were 
nearly {100 a unit for Vauxhall, about £65 a unit for 
Ford, and for BMC (over a period heavily affected by 
reorganisation which was not nearly complete) about {£50 a 
unit. This year’s sharper rises in labour and materials costs 
will have shaved those margins, but it is safe to bet that the 


Cowley, while Ford’s 1,172 cc engine powers the “ 100E” 


THE FINANCES OF THE BIG FIVE IN 1953-54 (Money figures in £’000) 


| Total of 
Five 


Humber 


BMC Ltd.* 


Standard 


Four 


Vauxhall | oo 


Total of | 


Year Ending Dec. 31 


Dec. 31 
9,910 
7,038 

32,330 
17,055 
24,093 
18,686 
5,738 
297,788 
127,310 
21,945 
3,642 
18,303 


July 31 


9,187 
6,468 
52,479 
13,729 
20,197 6,034 
31,020 7,304 
17,748 125 
353,834 134,500 
n.a. n.a. 
20,475 3,315 
2,613 1,041 
17,862 2,274 


Aug. 31 


2,966 
1,507 
5,837 
2,598 


July 31 


1,384 
1,182 
6,528 
3,493 
4,675 
8,364 
2,659 


n.a. 


Land and Buildings: (gree)... 5. ciccccctoccceds 
(net) 

Plant, machinery, equipment (gross) 

and tools ¢ (net) 

Total net fixed assets (incl. toolsf) 

Stock and work in progress 

Net current assets used in operations ** 

Number of vehicles produced 

Total turnover 

Trading profit before depreciation 

Depreciation 

Profit after depreciation 


4,773 
3,255 
13,450 
4,138 
7,592 


26,836 
18,268 
84,096 
37,520 
57,916 
64,621 
31,618 
917,073 
n.a. 
59,330 
8,653 
50,677 
\ 
* Humber Ltd. has been taken as including the main motor manufacturing interests of the Rootes group—Humber, Hillman, 
and Sunbeam Cars, Commer and Karrier commercial vehicles. + Unamortised cost of tools is shown differently by the different 
manufacturers. These figures of Net Fixed Assets therefore include tools for Vauxhall Ford and Standard, but not for BMC and 
Humber. ** Excluding such assets as cash, tax reserve certificates, and liabilities such as tax, etc. 


28,220 
19,450 
90,624 
41,013 
62,591 
72,985 
34,277 
n.a. 
n.a. 
61,803 
9,278 
52,525 


n.a. 

2,473 
625 

1,848 
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motor industry—while output increases—can weather them 
better than any other section of engineering. Ford and BMC 
both decided not to follow other es in putting their 
prices up this autumn. 


“Monopoly profits,’ some critical consumers would 
growl, “made on tinware.” They would be quite wrong. 
At the top of this industry, competition is bitter ; the net 
returns are not exceptionally high on the real value of the 
companies’ capital ; and throughout this year customers 
have been flocking to buy these desirable cars, tinny or not, 
an“ ready in some cases to pay £50 or £60 over the listed 
prices for certain models to grey market dealers who have 
been unscrupulous enough to act like Economic Man. The 
companies can perhaps be accused of too conservative an 
assessment of what their mixed home and overseas market 
would take—they have held back, for example, from what 
might be called “ minimum motoring ”—the car of extreme 
austerity. They have certainly preferred not to pioneer tech- 
nically—their efforts have been confined to making a con- 
ventional kind of car more cheaply than anyone else in 
Europe yet can, offering unexciting value rather than novelty 
for money, and they have left innovation, for the most part, 
to the Continent. Whether a newcomer could possibly break 
into this mass market today, remains to be seen: Mr Harry 
Ferguson, in coming months, may offer an object lesson. 
Neither the big five nor, more particularly, their suppliers, 
have yet, perhaps, quite mastered their chosen field of 
quantity production ; in achieving this production volume 
certain standards of workmanship, particularly in bought-out 
components, seem to have slipped, and British inspection of 
mass-produced cars has not yet achieved the standards of 
Detroit. 


These points, however, are all secondary ; the primary 
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fact about the British motor industry at the moment is that 
by concentration and standardisation it has reached a point 
where it is gaining extremely high returns in efficiency and 
cost from the sheer increase in output that its penetration 
into a new mass market for motoring in Britain is enabling 
it to sell. There is every sign that it is on a sharply rising 
curve of this virtuous spiral ; the higher its sales go, the 
cheaper it can produce its standard car (cutting prices or 
offering more for the money). And for the present it is in 
the home market that its sales can most easily go higher. 
British motor exports depend most, perhaps, upon the 
price at which the conventional, comfortable British car can 
be sold abroad to meet technically more unusual competi- 
tors ; and that price can be reduced if the volume of sales 
in Britain goes on rising at its current pace. At such a point 
in’ the cost-volume curve of car manufacture, technical 
adventurousness cannot be expected, though standards of 
mass-production workmanship are likely to improve. 

In the booming, overdriven economy of Britain in 1955, 


the motor industry presents a peculiar problem. It is gaining 


major returns in productivity and profitability not by making 
major demands upon labour and capital, but largely from 
the inflation in consumption that any Chancellor today must 
be tempted to curb with “ comprehensive measures.” One 


has heard the claim, “Exports depend on our home 


market ” too often to accept it whenever an industry wails: 
but this may well be a copybook case. In the wider con- 
text of the economy this autumn, resort to such an instru- 
ment as purchase tax might indicate a loss of nerve upon 
the part of the Chancellor (or his colleagues). For the motor 
industry—already taxed highly at home and beset overseas 
—it would be a mistake that might hamper or cripple its 
main competitive strength. 


Export Anxieties 


eee car exports this year will probably top last year’s 
total, and Britain ought to remain the world’s largest 
car exporter ; but 1955 has not been an altogether happy 
year for overseas salesmen of the British motor industry. 
It began well enough, with shipments twenty per cent up 
in the first four months. Salesmen, however, were already 
sending in reports of marked German successes in Western 
Europe and the United States. The port and railway stop- 
pages in May and June did not make delivery promises easy 
to keep ; shipments in the summer fell twenty per cent 
below the 1954 level. And within the last month has 
arrived news, not altogether unexpected, of import cuts 
in New Zealand and Australia. These are by far the indus- 
try’s largest markets, taking between them one out of every 
six cars it makes. Moreover, they are, along with the 
more competitive market in South Africa, the only major 
outlets for cars in the Southern hemisphere—where the 
peak selling season comes in our winter and helps to offset 
fluctuations north of the equator. But if Australia and New 
Zealand take 35,000 fewer British cars during 1956 than 
this year, that will be less than 10 per cent of total ship- 
ments from this country, and only about 4 per cent of the 
industry’s output. The setback need not be formidable— 
if sales elsewhere grow to offset it. 

On the face of it, there is no reason why they should not. 


World trade in cars grew from a little over 530,000 in 1947 
to more than 930,000 in 1954, and this year’s total may 
reach 1.1 million. Up to last year, too, the major car 
exporting countries still largely served separate markets. 
Western Germany, France, and Italy shipped cars across 
their frontiers into other parts of Europe, and France also 
supplied her colonies ; the United States industry served 
the two American continents ; Britain served the Common- 
wealth and had useful shares of the foreign car markets in 
Europe and North America. As Western Germany came 
back into the trade from 1950 onwards the European market 
grew sufficiently rapidly to allow that industry’s sales to 
expand spectacularly without squeezing other countries’ 
exports. 

But this year Germany has been selling vigorously on 
a world scale — in many places at the expense of Britain. 
In Europe the meteoric rise in the sales of German cars in 
Sweden is perhaps the inevitable result of the lifting of a 
tight quota on German imports, but the 50 per cent boost 
in sales to Austria, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
where there have been no such special circumstances, has 
been equally.noteworthy. In all these markets Britain has 
lost or has only just about held its ground. This year, also 
more German cars have been bought in the United States 
than British models ; and- they have made considerable 
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HU M BE R Upper Sue Relax in the luxury of foam-soft seating, deep pile 


carpets and rich walnut fittings! Thrill to the flash-away 
Saloon (£1095 plus p.t. £457.7.6d.), and Touring Limousine performance of an engine that scarcely whispers at 90! 


This perfect combination of luxury and high perform- 
ance is now available with OVERDRIVE (as an extra) for 


even more speed, lower petrol consumption and reduced 
engine wear. 


Choice of attractive two-tone or single-tone colour 
schemes. White-wall tyres available as an extra. 


By Appointment: 
to the late King George Vt 
Motor Car Manufacturers 
Humber 


HUMBER «=~ 


New elegance with two-tone colour schemes 


H U M B E R Here’s big car motoring at medium cost! Really roomy, 
Saloon, (£715 plus p.t. £299.0.10d.), smooth and exciting to drive! Now added to the range, 
Touring Limousine and Estate Car the new all-steel luxury Estate Car with exceptional 

floor space and the same powerful o.h.v. engine, per- 


fection finish and unique refinements. All available 
with OVERDRIVE as an extra. 


HUMBER HAWK 
Attractive two-tone 
colour schemes, 

% _ite-wall tyres and 
chromium rimfinishers 
available as extras. 


HUMBER LTD 


_ 


COVENTRY * LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED * DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * PICCADILLY W.t 
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them all as® 


GET ALL THE FACTS! When you choose a car on a 
calculated assessment of the facts you are bound to say “I’m 
going to have a Morris!” A Morris offers more 
for your money; more features; more roominess; more 
of everything that stimulates your pleasure in driving 
and your pride in ownership. And there’s 
satisfaction in knowing that a Morris consistently 
returns a higher proportion of its price when eventually 
you decide to sell. Consider what every Morris has 
to offer: a lively O.H.V. engine for outstanding 
performance, sofa-wide seats, torsion-bar front wheel 
suspension, safety-glass all round, mono-construction 


body and chassis, superb styling and finish. 


We're SOINE TO NAVE 2 rosie nes: 


MORRIS 


MORRIS OXFORD 


q ~ 
mt \ 
See also the 


COWLEY, ISIS TRAVELLER, OXFORD TRAVELLER, 
AND THE MINOR TRAVELLER. 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED - COWLEY + OXFORD 


London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, London W.1 
C. 2298 (55) 
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headway in Asian and African parts of the Commonwealth 
as well as in Australia and New Zealand. Last year Western 
Germany beat the United States for the first time for 
second place amongst the world’s car exporters ; this year 
it may come perilously close to Britain. 

What of the longer look ? Britain’s export chances in the 
next five years or so—during which its expansion plans 
should be completed—will depend on how fast car sales 
throughout the world now grow, and what share the British 
industry can get. In the last decade the world car popula- 
tion has been growing much faster than before 1938. By 
1960, if the present rate of expansion is maintained, the car 
population outside the United States and Russia should 
exceed 30 million ; at the prewar rate of growth the number 
would be only 21 million. 

But if car registrations outside Russia and the United 
States should run to between 25 million and 30 million by 
1960, the level of sales needed each year to reach these 
figures may not greatly exceed the present figure of nearly 3 
million. Most of the cars on the world’s roads are relatively 
new, postwar models ; and though the average life of cars 
may tend to shorten, it would be dangerous to count much 
on this—outside the United States. Moreover, the greatest 
expansion in sales may be expected in countries that already 
produce vehicles, and the tendency amongst developing 
countries to foster their own vehicle industries shows no 
sign of reversal. 

Whatever the trend of world trade as a whole Britain 
will not inevitably benefit in competition with other pro- 
ducing countries. By 1960 the output of the four main Euro- 
pean car producers may well exceed 3 million. Britain will 
still possess the lion’s share of that—about 1} million cars 
apart from commercial vehicles. But this productive power— 
and the cost advantage it should still give—will have to be 
matched by selling efforts. The extent to which the British 
motor industry has built overseas distribution organisations 
since the war is sometimes overlooked ; but the main effort 
has perhaps gone into the United States and the Common- 





HE menace of potential American competition in world 
automobile markets seems at present to be diminish- 

ing. Even if dollars became as available everywhere 
as sterling is, the character of American motor cars, 
designed above all for the North American market, makes 
them unfit for the mass market elsewhere. The only 
customers for them in Europe are mainly the small number 
of wealthy motorists—a proportion of whom in most 
countries, even now, can find ways and means to come by 
them. In some areas where size and riding rough are 
important, as for example Africa, they remain more power- 
ful as a general competitor: but petrol extravagance is 
against them, and European cars are beginning to offer 
similar riding qualities. French competition is likely to be 
of some importance—particularly that of Simca which, 
having absorbed the French Ford Company, is showing a 


vitality that justifies Ford in having surrendered its © 


French interests for a minority holding in Simca. But 
there is no doubt that it is from the German factories that 
the most serious competition for Britain will come. 


~The German 
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CAR EXPORTS: 10 
1950-1955 


BY SIX MAJOR 
EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
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195051 53 
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wealth. The best scope for that selling effort may be the 
more competitive markets—of which Europe will perhaps 
be the fiercest. And it is here as well as elsewhere that 
the most formidable competitor will be Western Germany. 








Competitor 


That competition has developed rapidly during a period 
of German recovery that is now over—the period when 
labour was abundant and therefore cheap. German em- 
ployers think they have already, in 1955, reached the 
fevered condition of full employment. That may seem 
exaggerated by British standards, but it may not be long 
before the German patient has a temperature as high as this 
country’s was, say, in the middle of last year. With full 


employment the bargaining power of labour will be greater 


than it has been. How is that power likely to be used ? 
Must it slow the German pace ? 

In Germany, trade unions are not as strong as in Britain, 
and the German worker is more strongly addicted to hard 
work than his British counterpart ; it is more true to say of 
the average German than of the average Britain, as Dr 
Nordhoff said at the unveiling of the millionth Volkswagen, 
that man’s chief desire is to escape from himself, and work 
gives that escape. On the other hand, the German, whether 
master or man, is more prone to insist on his rights, more 
unyielding in conflict, less ready for compromise, than we 
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are. Industrial strife could possibly become much more 
bitter in Germany than anything Britain has experienced 
recently. 

If the German economy now develops in a way that 
leads to higher wage levels, even substantially higher wage 
levels, some British motor manufacturers hope that the 
British automobile industry will find German competition 
less severe. That may or may not be right. The prices of 
general engineering products, made singly or in modest 
batches, may certainly have to go up in rough proportion 
to wages. But the course of British motor car prices— 
and profits—over recent years shows to what a great degree, 
in mass production, increases of wages and material prices 
can be offset by improved manufacturing methods and other 
savings as volume increases. The increase of wages in 
Germany is not likely to lead to anything like a proportionate 
increase in motor car costs. 


On the other hand, a rising standard of living could lead - 


to a large extension of the potential home market for the 
German manufacturer. At present the British manufac- 
turer can take comfort from the fact that the home 
market here is, and seems likely to continue to be, much 
bigger than in Germany. The penetration of UK sales of 
cars into the working class market has begun and seems 


Volkswagen versus Anglia 


wo cars that exemplify the sharpness 
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likely to continue with increasing momentum. In Germany 
the process has not really begun. The British manufacturer, 
with a much bigger home market and a partially protected 
Commonwealth market, is assured of a bigger throughput 
than his German competitor. American experience shows 
that the way to low automobile manufacturing costs lies on 
the path of increasing volume, not of lower wage levels. A 
generally higher wage level in Germany, indeed, may prove 
in the long run a factor making for lower prices of auto- 
mobiles and mass-produced articles. 

One particular factor may affect the German home market 
for automobiles. The Government exempt motorised cycles 
of less than 25 cc from tax, from licence formalities and 
compulsory insurance. This has led to high production of 
such vehicles—a total figure has been mentioned of more 
than 3,000 a day—to satisfy the desire for personal mobility 
on the part of the working classes. It might postpone the 
development of a mass market for cars, though eventually it 
could make that development both more certain and, when it 
comes, more universal. 

Until recent months, a very high proportion of passenger 
cars sold in Germany have been sold to business users, 
for tax reasons similar to those with which Britain is familiar, 
This has misled observers in Germany, as a few years ago 


on bad roads the Volkswagen will be 
much more at home. The Volkswagen 


of British and German competition 
are the Ford Anglia and the Volkswagen, 
which it might be fair to call the two 
leading contenders for the world’s 
markets in a price class somewhat above 
the minimum. Both cars are full of 
character and have a high performance, 
but they represent entirely different 
approaches to the inter- 
national motorist. 
The Volkswagen quite 
misses the target at 
which it was aimed. It 
was intended to be a car 
of the minimum possible 
production cost, which 
would bring the joys of 
motoring to the German 
working class. Its 
designer, Dr _ Porsche, 
was one of the most 
brilliant and_ versatile 
engineers in the history 
of the industry, with a 
mastery of every aspect 
of design except two— 
styling and production 
cost. In looks, therefore, 
the Volkswagen is sadly 
deficient, having a failing common in 
prewar Germany, in that most of its 
lines and curves are much too near to 
being circles. As a production job, 
while it reaps the harvest of. technical 
economy, using material with great 
frugality and achieving great savings in 
space and weight, expensive light alloys 
are used, and expensive machining 


operations called for, to an extent that 
a Detroit engineer would call lavish. 
But these defects do not deprive it of 
the title of a masterpiece. 

The Ford Anglia, on the other hand, 
is a superlative example of the conven- 
tional solution by an Anglo-American 
team of the problem of a car to offer 
roughly the same capabilities and capaci- 


ties. The Anglia has about the same 
passenger accommodation as the Volks- 
wagen ; decidedly more luggage accom- 
modation ; a more refined and silent 
performance ; better* looks by current 
standards of taste and almost certainly 
a lower “natural” production cost. 
While it is likely to be found by most 
users a pleasanter car on the main roads, 


will, in nearly all conditions, give rather 
better fuel economy—a saving of the 
order of 10 per cent. In the hands of 
the average driver, the Anglia will prob- 
ably cost rather more to maintain. As 
time goes by, and development bears 
fruit, the difference will diminish, 
but the lightly stressed Volkswagen 
engine is always likely to enjoy a longer 
life between replacements 
—though a _ complete 
engine replacement on 
the Anglia is likely to 
-cost quite a bit less than 
on the Volkswagen. In 
the hands of the excep- 
tionally hard driver, or 
in especially arduous 
terrain, the Volkswagen 
will probably prove 
quite significantly more 
durable. 

As a comparison of 
the figures in the tables 
on pages 12 and 13 will 
show, the acceleration 
times achieved by the 
Anglia and its top gear 
hill climbing performance 
are significantly better 

than the Volkswagen’s. The latter, 
therefore, will call for a much freer 
use of the gear box; and the driver 
who shrinks from using his gear lever 
is apt to find the Volkswagen sluggish. 
On the other hand, this Ford car, like 
others, sticks to three gears; and 
the Volkswagen gear change is the 
pleasanter to use. 
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Those Internationally Tested qualities found in all Standard 
Cars are now presented to you in a NEW Standard model —acar 
for this day and age, superb in its comfort and up-to-the- 
minute refinements. IT brilliantly makes motoring history once 
again! 

Fitted with the famous 2-litre engine that has already proved 
its reliability in hundreds of thousands of Standard-made vehicles 
since the war, the new Vanguard III brings you such features as 
automatic entry lights to all doors ; front doors that can be locked 
internally or externally as desired : roomy, deep cushioned comfort 


makes history! 


MOTORS IN THE BOOM 


for six; simplified, finger-light controls; perfect vision front and 
rear through wide glass screens; two tail and stop lamps and 
reversing light placed so that all are easily seen by following 
vehicles; handsome, aerodynamic body lines, plus these special 
safety features: doors hinged to open to the rear; dual purpose 
switches; electrically operated screen washer and air conditioning 
to avoid window misting, Dunlop tubeless tyres — putting this 


fine car magnificently miles ahead .... 
* Overdrive can be fitted on 2nd and 3rd gears as optional extra. 


PRICE £599 (P.T. £250.14.2) TOTAL £849,14,2 


: —_the NEW 


Standard Vanguard Il 


A petrol consumption test of the new Standard Vanguard III, controlled, 
observed and supervised by R.A.C. engineers from London to Edinburgh, 
and back, a distance of 794 miles and at an average overall speed of 
37.5 m.p.h. showed that the car returned 34.52 miles to the gallon. 

















STANDARD CARS + TRIUMPH CARS : 


STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES + STANDARD DIESEL ENGINES - 


THE STANDARD MOTOR CO. LIMITED, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
London Showrooms: 15-17 Berkeley Sq., W.1 


Tel: Gro. 8181 © 





FERGUSON TRACTORS 


11 
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Current Cars Compared 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to “The Motor’ for the use in this table of technical 
performance data established in “The Motor’s” authoritative road tests. 


PI PT.) Fuel Consumption} maximum Speed Acceleration 
Kerb [—— VE dt aoe 
Model : 
: paces cated : Bi Weight The Top 0-50 
(in descending order of kerb weight) (cwt.) a. Siasidiidil (Amanes ls all aoe bpd : sae -_ 
per Ib. Tt Road ” _ 10-30 | through aves Stroke 
m.p.h. 


| 
Austin A.135 Princess Limousine. . ] 1,715 | 86- 
Bentley P 3,295 |185- 
Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud 3,385 |194-73 
Daimler 104 3}-litre .1,885 |112- 
Humber Super Snipe 1,095 4 65- 


mm 
111-00 
114-30 
114-30 
| 107-95 
111-10 


89-00 
106-00 


8 
Ons 
> 


_ 
wo~7 
: pe 

Oe THONG AMO WoO OO OoArF: 


| 
Mercedes-Benz 300 -4 [22,000DM 113- 
Jaguar Mark VII M (with O/D) .. i 1,185 | 73- 
Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire (auto- 
matic transmission) 1,404 $i- 
Plymouth V8 Belvedere 4-dr. sal. d $1,902 46- 
Riley Pathfinder : 875 


90-00 
82-55 
120-00 


88-90 
88-90 
110-00 
>| 110-00 
100-00 


88-00 
72-80 


Wolseley 6/90 750 
Rover 75 915 
Humber Hawk Mark VI 715 
Sunbeam Mark III 4 835 
Citroen Six (hydropneumatic) .... 785,450 fr. 





Renault Frégate 743,500 fr.| 
Mercedes-Benz 220a............. 12,500 DM; 
Armstrong-Siddeley Sapphire | 
Model 234 1,510 
Austin A.90 Westminster de Luxe. 558 
SARUAT Z-AANMBC oo.50sisis 55 eves oes 895 


OM CHMOD THO or oO AOR 
34 CBWOAD ABR OF © CODD! 





OO COWUOW ION AW CO Bro 
EO IWOND OQaAI om WN ~- 


Dp WORDS HA 


100-00 
89-00 
76-50 


90-00] 


96-00} 22 
92-00] 2: 
76°20} 2 

89-00} 25 


Fiat 1400 Diesel 1,493,500| 73- 
lire 
Aston Martin DB 2-4 2,050 {j177- 
Standard Vanguard III 599 51- 
Ford Zephyr 532 50- 
Alfa Romeo 1900 2,295,000 
lire 


Vauxhall Velox (high comp.) ..... 560 53- 76-20 


66-00 
76-00 


Fiat 1400 Petrol 1,303,000 7l- 


9 -8 
0 5 
ot aie 
8 8 
0 0 
2 “4 
0 -0 


mo Oo ® 2O Y A 


lire 
Lancia Aurelia 2,293,000 |126- 


Citroen DS 19 2-litre 


100-00 | ¢ 
Wolselev 4/44 


90-00 


Ford Consul 

Morris Oxford Series II 

Vauxhall Wyvern (high comp.) ... 
Morris Cowley 

Austin A.50 Cambridge de Luxe .. 


76:20] : 
89-00] 32 
76-20 
89-00 
89-00 


84-00 
79-40] : 
76-20] 38 
75-00 
111-10 


g9ooo°9 


Borgward Isabella .............. 6,615 DM | 61- 

£A870 j 75- 
Hillman Minx Mark VIII de Luxe 495 53- 
Simca Aronde 85,000 fr.| 68- 
Austin-Healey j 750 86- 


Oe eee 


Triumph TR3 (with overdrive) ... } 650 a0" 
Os | Os 595 69- 
Hillman Husky 415 49- 
DKW Sonderklasse Coupé 4,020DM| ... 
Lancia Appia Saloon 1,328,600 | 95- 


lire 


Fiat 1100 923,000 | 66- 
lire 

Nash Metropolitan 59-87 

Morris Minor II 7 50-75 

Ford Prefect (Prototype) 5 + | 53-74 

Ford Anglia 50-59 


PWHAAHR ADADH PAHROOH HH PH Hh HD DOHH LH AHH HH BHADH BOD HM AADMADMD 


OHISH HROCIW BOOTS A 
DWWOD TAWWO NOON w 


BE oOMNW CNOENMN ROAM oO 
POTHS COL A TRODH 


COhAIMG GAMHS SOoNS o' 


CONMon aOoMmH 


oasr00 


wo: 
sc 3 es 


Standard Ten 60-71 
Ford Popular 40-64 
Volkswagen de Luxe 59-87 
Dyna Panhard 54 01-10 
Austin A.30 2-door 3! 51-28 


Standard Eight 359 59-12 
ReMANO GOW 6. wins 6) a's os w eK esiecare 95,000 fr.} 73-51 
Fiat 600 592,400 | 64-49 


lire 
CARON BW Kiso cuiadanncwans 62,400 fr., 79-25 | 73-7*| 54-7 


Heo IIEWO MW WH 


2°29 


to PPP AHPHAHSH HI PH Ff 
eoono 


9 


* Mean of 20, 30, and 25 mph. t Mean of 30, 40, and 50 mph. ~ 0-40 mph. 
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Power, Price and Performance 









Engine Dimensions 

















































. Cwts. At Width Width | <o 
0 Cubic Comp. > Seat 7 - ‘ 
Sooke me ad | BHP area Ratio Rear Front Rear “ Wheelbase Overall 
a Pee. 
I] 0-78 | 3,995 | 10-6 6- iH 6 he6hCOUF . Austin A.135 Princess Limousine 
2} 0-80 | 4,566 8-3 6- 1¢° =6(0" IG (Or Owed ccdcacceescueucoueses Bentley 
38} 0:80 | 4,566 8-2 6- 10’ 0’ 16’ 8” Sa Gaara’ Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud 
4} 0-76 | 3,468 | 10-4 T- 9’ 6” Bet OG 8 vestiecess oe Daimler 104 34-litre 
5} 0-80 | 4,139 8-7 T: 9’ TR’ We See evevcurueaas Humber Super Snipe 
6] 0-96 | 2,996 | 11-8 6- 394 10’ 0’ Be (S68 sco8403ceuuue Mercedes-Benz 300 
7} 0-78 | 3,442 10-1 8- 10’ 0’ 16’ 43” | ...Jaguar Mark VII M (with O/D) 
| Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire (auto- 
§} 1:00 | 3,435 ! 9-6 7: 9’ 6’ Bae Be EB weseauwet cues matic transmission) 
9} 1-10 | 4,260 7-4 T- a 5 16’ 8’ .. Plymouth V8 Belvedere 4-dr. sal. 
10} 0-67 | 2,443 ) 12-5 T- e Se ae (Gt Maxtasveuencusees Riley Pathfinder 
11} 0-89 | 2,639 | 11-1 T- 36 Sesh Wee On! Piva ca ceawseedcuwes Wolseley 6/90 
12} 0-82 | 2,230 | 12-8 6- 35 SS ee ROE oudaaaaens Rover 75 (short stroke) 
13 | 0-74 | 2,267 12-4 qT: 36 8’ 9° cee Bee vaasaeeus Humber Hawk Mark VI 
14] 0-74 | 2,267 | 12-2 T: 34 oe ie BG GRD 6 ca dacgusccons Sunbeam Mark III 
15} 0:78 | 2,866 9-5 6- 37 10’ 14” nm IF .... Citroen Six (hydropneumatic) 
J6} 0-97 | 1,997 | 13:1 T- 373 Sete OP PR vadesacncatcods: Renault Frégate 
17} 1-10 | 2,195 11-8 7: 36 oS = Bee. OS Oe iannsBeaess Mercedes-Benz 220a 
Armstrong-Siddeley Sapphire 
18} 0-70 | 2,290 | 11-4 T- ad yy = Ba (OS cweccececcousessa ...-Model 234 
19} 0-89 | 2,639 9-7 T- 37 8’ 73” | 14° 23” | . Austin A.90 Westminster de Luxe 
20] 1:08 | 2,483 | 10-1 8- a wm RES CE ho cecsccecccccsua. Jaguar 2-4-litre 
21} 0-91 | 1,901 | 13-2 40 3,200-+ 20-00 67 54 36 55 34 8’ 8” Be BE (UB tessdeicucscuces Fiat 1400 Diesel 
22] 0-86 | 2,922 8-5 440 | 5,000 8-20 56 55 34 41 34 Ss WA BR pac venkewden Aston Martin DB 2-4 
23] 0-92 | 2,088 | 12-0 68 4,200 7-50 “x 50 36 51 35 = Se Re” QO Secccwowes Standard Vanguard III 
24] 1-04 | 2,262 } 10-1 68 4,000 6-80 70 51 35 50 36 8’ 8” BOS Seon es oe cae wuwescedeee Ford Zephyr 
25] 0-93 | 1,884 | 12-0 93 5,400 7-50 633 57 38 52 36 oe = EOP (OD Oa iseccsevecasss Alfa Romeo 1900 
26] 1-04 | 2,262 9-9 | 67-5 | 4,400 7-60 69 534 36 55 37 ee a el eeeerce Vauxhall Velox (high comp.) 
27] 1-24 | 1,395 | 15-9 44 4,400 6-70 67 54 38 55 34 8’ 8” Be Be? OB decccacuceceense Fiat 1400 Petrol 
28] 0-92 | 1,754 | 12-7 55 4,000 6-85 71 51 35 53 34 So EI GP Becki si centres: ..-Lancia Aurelia 
29] 0-78 | 1.911 | 11-6 75 4.500 7-50 ee a cas mae ‘aa 10’ 3” 15’ 9° Metuwnuaaakas Citroen DS 19 2-litre 
30} 0-74 | 1,250 | 17-6 46 4,800 7-30 66 50 36 51 34 8’ 6 Gn Se BE cas vewavadeaaguea Wolseley 4/44 
31] 1-04 | 1508 ; 14-4 47 4,400 6-80 72 51 35 50 36 8’ 4" Be. GUE a6 se tdeedstanazoseas Ford Consul 
32] 0-82 | 1,489 | 14-4 50 4,800 7-43 76 55 35 56 38 a BO” BD UR iveccssaasc Morris Oxford Series II 
33] 1-04 | 1,507 | 14-3 | 47-7 | 4,000 7-30 71 55 38 56 36 , 14’ 2}”] .... Vauxhall Wyvern (high comp.) 
34) 0-74 | 1,200 | 17-5 42 4,500 7-20 76 55 36 56 38 es } Me OT OP i ccesns ec tesseeses Morris Cowley 
35} 0-82 | 1,489 | 13-8 50 4,400 7-20 68 52 39 52 36 8’ 3h”) 13’ 6}” |] ...Austin A.50 Cambridge de Luxe 
36} 0-89 | 1,493 | 13-2 60 4,500 6-80 A 53 39 59 33 pee ol ie 2a al Ere ores Borgward Isabella 
37} 0-96 | 2,170 7. 60 3,800 cee as 54 eo 43 aa S © De GE Re cus cscs eaeeeenecceses Holden 
38} 1-00 | 1.390 | 14-2 | 43-0 | 4,400 | 7-00 69 45 38 494 36 i. ae 13’ 33” Hillman Minx Mark VIII de Luxe 
~ a ore he a 4,500 a 63 28k oo 52 34 : 2 7 oe — oe 
,660 ‘0 4,000 : axe ‘ 6’ r Pal fe Asc 9a atinadague es ustin-Healey 
41} 0-90 1,991 9-3 90 4,800 8-50 42 33 . ee mam UF .... Triumph 7R3 (with overdrive) 
42) 0-82 | 1,489 | 12-3 68 5,500 8-15 324 48 374 aa ang VV ie Be OO Ba icccevecteauns M.G. MGA Sports 
43) 0-68 | 1,265 | 14-2 35 4,100 6-63 59 494 39 52 35 a. ¢ Bae TOWN ces veaccewecas .--Hillman Husky 
441 0-93 896 | 19-3 34 4,000 6-50 62 484 31 41 32 1 & a el a DKW Sonderklasse Coupé 
45] 0-91 | 1,090 | 15-6 38 4,800 7-40 65 48 37 47 34 a Feet Ee GEOR ca ccsuccaces Lancia Appia Saloon 
46) 0-91 | 1,089 | 15-6 | 35-5 | 4,400 6-70 67} 473 364 49 344 Y ¢ RS” FBG pacdccdeadesdawaducees Fiat 1100 
47] 0-74 | 1,200 | 14-2 42 4,500 7-20 55 484 SS 34 28 ts eee Ge sok cence sas Nash Metropolitan 
48) 0-76 803 | 19-6 30 4,800 | 7-20 58 48 36 474 35 2 ae” PF Piisceanaess peeecees Morris Minor II 
rs ee sa sea ‘és aia we aa wa ena ee | inh nie ete acd Ford Prefect (Prototype) 
00} 0-69 | 1,172 | 13-0 36 4,400 7-00 64 49 40 47 36 7: = EE EE UD kectonetnenseacecces Ford Anglia 
51} 0-83 | 948 | 15-8 33 4,500 7-00 59 49 38 48 35 - Re Rp. BD tkacaewsxccceancas Uae 
42] 0-69 | 1,172 | 12-4 31 | 4,000 | 6-16 64 40 37 48 37 * ¢ BES TAD on cacaecesaetiees Ford Popular 
68] 1-20 | 1,192 | 11-7 30 3,400 6-10 55 47 38 52 35 ye ol i aed ee Volkswagen de Luxe 
64} 1-13 850 | 16-5 42 5,300 7-20 70 514 37 484 334 ee Geet BR Oe Bb eeccceccccececs Dyna Panhard 54 
55] 0-76 803 | 17-4 28 4,800 | 7-20 574 50 37 47 35 S -cark Be EOE Scesiswvesnsess Austin A.30 2-door 
56] 0-76 803 | 16-7 26 4,500 7-25 59 48 38 47 35 © Bee SOMO secssncncesascuse Standard Eight 
57 | 0-68 747 | 15-7 21 100 | 7:25 62 45 39 46 36 Gr-hGer |. Ber SESE cdevesiscceccnasad Renault 4 c.v. 
58} 1-07 633 | 17-8 | 21-5 | 4,600 7-00 60 474 38 47 35 Gr Git. SO (GREE bo isccciscdcndsecs cena Fiat 600 
59} 1-00 375 | 26-7 9 3,500 «ad 60 46 35 49 32 © “Sark (Bet GOS” Besecsacsancsdenanes Citroen 2 c.v. 
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observers in this country were misled, into underrating the 
prospects of sales to private users. But the-recent reduction 
in the annual registration tax on motor cars led to a sharp 
and immediate increase in the proportion of new cars sold 
to private persons as distinct from business users—an 
increase quite out of proportion to the reduction in the tax. 

An outstanding impression of the German scene is the 
high proportion of Mercedes cars on the road and, among 
them, the high proportion which are diesel-engined ; many 
of these, on inquiry, seem to be a charge on business. The 
_ fuel economy of the diesel is offset by. a very considerable 
sacrifice in acceleration ; and while this makes little differ- 
ence in journey times on the autobahnen, it delays the 
traveller on the ordinary roads substantially. The ordinary 
German roads, on which of course the mileage run must be 
much greater than on the autobahnen, are no more suitable 
for modern traffic than those of this country. They are no 
straighter ; carriageways wide enough for more than two 
lanes of traffic are rarer ; and steep cambers more universal. 

Such road conditions, incidentally, provide an invigorat- 


ing discipline for the motor car manufacturer. The auto-. 


bahnen invite the driver to keep his engine turning at peak 
revolutions for hours on end, yet the condition of. lesser 
roads must be more testing than those of 
the United Kingdom to brakes, suspension 
and transmission. The German manu- 
facturer must expect a proportion of his 
cars to suffer a more arduous life than can 
readily be inflicted in this country—which 
may well fit his products the better for 
overseas markets, as was suggested in the 
recent Australian trial. The success of 
the Volkswagen abroad, for example, is to 
be attributed quite as much to the quality, 
and above all of the durability and low 
maintenance costs of the car, as to its 
price. For German cars, including the 
Volkswagen, show less of the reductions 
in cost that should come with high output than those of 
Detroit and even of Longbridge or Dagenham. 


In most respects the Volkswagen lends itself excellently 
to.low cost production. Some features in its design, how- 
ever, are costly, in the light of modern manufacturing 
methods. The machine tool and press equipment of the 
Wolfsburg plant is excellent of its sort, but there is compara- 
tively little use of transfer plant and other ultra-automatic 
installations of engine plants in Europe and America, where 
the work piece, once installed in a jig, is passed through 
a group of machining operations at a fantastically low cost 
in man-hours of direct labour. For the most part, machining 
operations are grouped in such a way as to reduce the 
amount of material handling: that is to say, a milling 
machine will be placed at the point in the flow of a work 
piece where a milling operation is called for, rather than 
among other milling machines. Thus the scope for cost- 
saving in material handling is less than it would be if the 
functional rather than the divisional principle had been 
followed in the location of machine tools ; but scope there 
still is for reduction of cost in material handling and in the 
combination of machining operations. 
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After VW, the most serious German competitor in the 
world market is General Motors’ subsidiary, Opel, whose 
output is likely before long to reach 1,000 units a day in the 
medium-weight market. Opel is obtaining an increasing 
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proportion of German home market sales, and is probably 
obtaining an increased share of the European market at the 
expense of British medium-weight cars. 

A comparative newcomer whose competition may well 
become more formidable is the Borgward factory of Bremen, 
which produces on the one hand a car of extreme economy 
in the Lloyd, and on the other hand a medium-weight car 
of considerable attractions in the Isabella. The Lloyd has an 
engine of only 400 cc and very limited performance ; it 
might be called the German counterpart of the Citroen 
2 cc, except that the German product seems to disguise, 
as the French product seems to emphasise, that it is not as 
other cars are. The Isabella is a mare of different colour. It 
is as near to a full six seater as the leading English medium- 
weight models, but the kerb weight is nearly ten per cent 
less. Part of the weight saving comes from the use of only 
two doors, the disadvantages of which are minimised and the 
advantages enhanced, by thoughtful design. With its exist- 
ing 1,500 cc engine, the Isabella’s performance is higher 
than the British 1,500 cc cars and closely approaches that of 
the medium-weight cars with engines of 2,000 cc, or more ; 
and it is understood that a model of higher performance 
will shortly be offered that will definitely outperform them. 

In the mass automobile markets of 
the world, then, German competition is 
serious. It will become more serious if 
the working-class market develops in Ger- 
many as it may yet. Paradoxically, the 
very success of the Volkswagen may set a 
limit to this development. If it proves 
that the biggest market of all, outside 
America, is for the car of 10-124 cwt kerb 
weight—the type of vehicle of which the 
outstandingly successful example today is 
the Fiat 600—German competition may 
not count for so much. The Volkswagen 
cannot be produced as cheaply—other 
things being equal—as the smaller type, 
since its weight is 20 per cent greater, and in fact, with its 
characteristic engine, even its cost in pence per lb must be 
a little higher. But there are no water-tight compartments 
of price and specification in any given motor car market ; 
and it would be a very bold German factory which would 
dare to put into production, under the shadow as it were 
of the Volkswagen, such a car as the Fiat 600. The other 
German factories, therefore, have to seek a substantial home 
market by building a car either of accommodation, perform- 
ance and price considerably in excess of that offered by the 
Volkswagen—of which the Isabella is an example—or else 
one which is well below the Volkswagen, such as the Lloyd. 

The British manufacturer, therefore, should be fully able 
to hold his own in world car competition if the utmost 
skill in design is exercised and the most economical produc- 
tion methods developed—and if the home market is per- 
mitted to develop freely, so as to ensure the low production 
costs of which a high volume of production is the. most 
essential ingredient. The chances are that a similar 
development of the German mass home market cannot 
come so rapidly. German competition is likely to be most 
severe in the range of cars from the Volkswagen upwards. 
If British designers were to produce a car in a lower weight 
class of a specification as good as and of as low a potential 
cost as the Fiat 600, their German counterparts, over- 
shadowed by the success of the Volkswagen, would prob- 
ably be ill-placed-to. produce an effective reply to it, 
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Design Number 7409, 2-door, 4-seater 
convertible coupé on “S” series 
““ Bentley ” chassis. 


An exactly similar body can be supplied 
and fitted to the “ Rolls-Royce” 
’ Silver Cloud chassis. 
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H.J. Mulliner s Co. Ltd. u 


MOTOR BODY BUILDERS ESTABLISHED 1897 


By Aenea v0 Be dford Park Works Telephone: CHIswick Nee. 2-3 (3 lines) 


Her Majesty Telegraphic Addresses : 
THE QUEEN Renillum, London (Overseas) 


MOTOR CARRIAGE BUILDERS CHISWICK ° LONDON -W:- 4. Renillum, Chisk, London (Inland) 


butains best 
Car battery! 


WITH MANY EXCLUSIVE 
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AT NO EXTRA COST! 


{The Two Years Insured Life Scheme applies to the British isles onty} 


St anminés HAR &e~- ENGLELAN BV. 
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Sports Cars Rebuild a Market 


T is not easy to find a stretch of road in Britain where 
one can both comfortably and safely maintain 90-100 
miles an hour—but a car with such an extra turn of speed 
can comfortably and safely keep: up high average speeds 
even on winding, narrow and congested roads. A high 
maximum speed is the emblem of such high performance 
—possessed by some roomy saloons, not only the fined-down 
two-seaters. But in practice it is much less important than 
the ability to accelerate rapidly from a traffic-crawl to high 
cruising speeds, of being able to stop quickly and safely 
when obstructed, and of going round corners and traffic 
roundabouts with far less instability and effort for the 
driver than their more staid counterparts. Business execu- 
tives find that a brisk car saves them costly time on lengthy 
journeys along traffic-bound roads—and has, incidentally, 
some tax-free value in subtle advertisement. 

Increasing traffic congestion has not, therefore, as some 
people feared, wiped out the demand for the faster car ; 
this has indeed been increasing in the last few years. It 
gains some impetus, no doubt, from the emulation that has a 
good deal to do with all car ownership—it is very pleasant 
not only to be able to keep up with the Joneses, but to go a 
little faster than they can. Moreover, car snobbery in 
Britain is tinged with a national characteristic of making a 
sport out of every new activity—even, or particularly, getting 
from A to B. Since the war, there has been an astonishing 
increase in the interest taken in motor-racing and motor 
competitions generally — which can be gauged by huge 
attendances of spectators and the time devoted to race-com- 
mentaries by the BBC on TV and “steam radio ”—has 
revived a considerable demand for true sports-cars in modern 
form. But the old ideal of a wholly specialised sports design 
has, particularly in the case of British manufacturers, 
changed to a policy of building such cars largely from 
suitably modified components of the standard car. 


* 


Reputable motoring historians have difficulty in agreeing 
about which was the original sports car. But there is not a 
shadow of doubt but that such cars were appreciated, and 
becoming established, well before the first world war. Some 
two years before the outbreak of hostilities the design of 
Grand Prix racing cars was offering a very high degree of 
automotive performance. Single and double overhead cam- 
shaft racing engines not exceeding 43 litres in capacity were 
propelling the two-seater cars in which they were installed 
at well over 100 mph with commendable reliability. It 
was natural that from such motor-racing, at Brooklands 
and over the true road-circuits on the Continent, should 
spring a line of fast road cars for those who enjoyed driving. 


The Prince Henry Vauxhall 


The Bentley 3-litre 


The Prince Henry Trials of 1912 and 1913 produced such 
noble motor-cars as the big Benz, the Prince Henry Austro- 
Daimler, the Prince Henry Vauxhall and a lightened version 
of the well-established 40/50 hp Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost. 
From the desire of a wealthy Englishman to set a new course 
record at the annual Shelsley Walsh hill climb in Worces- 
tershire was born the first 30/98 Vauxhall, an early British 
sports car that has since achieved motoring immortality. 
These fine cars, at a time when, although labour charges 
(for maintenance) and petrol were cheap, tyres were prohibi- 
tively expensive, remained playthings of the rich. But during 
the same period the “ New Motoring” movement, which 
fostered simple and inexpensive motor vehicles, was enlarg- 
ing its influence. In their turn, fast GN and Morgan cycle- 
cars, and sporting versions of the Singer and Calthorpe small 
cars, arrived to challenge Vauxhalls and Austro-Daimlers. 

With the Armistice of 1918 the demand returned many 
fold and the war had taught the technicians valuable 
lessons. Light alloys could be used for engines, reducing 
the weight of static and moving parts ; the cooling of exhaust 
valves and lubrication of plain bearings were better under- 
stood ; the way was clear for more reliable faster cars. 

By 1930 nearly every manufacturer offered some form of 
sports model, even if it were merely the normal tourer in 
brighter colours and with sweeping mudguards. From the 
Bentley, Sunbeam and Vauxhall cars costing £1,000 and 
more to the little French Amilcars, Salmsons and Senechals 
priced at under £300 and the MG Midget at £185, the 
discerning enthusiast had a wide choice. In the early thirties 
an impressive string of racing trophies and records was con- 
sidered valuable to court sales. But the policy was an expen- 
sive one, and meant that only the costlier standard sports 
cars could offer a performance closely approaching that of 
their racing versions. Bentley profited for a time from a 
string of victories at Le Mans, and by 1931 the standard 
8-litre Bentley would do 100 mph. But within a few years 
—of deep slump—Bentley was absorbed by Rolls-Royce, 
and later in the thirties another great racing maker, Sun- 
beam, also disappeared in independent form. 

It took some time after the second world war for produc- 
tion of sports cars to be resumed on any considerable scale. 
MG began again with its well tried “ T ” series of Midgets 
while Singer and Morgan produced similar small sports 
models. Aston Martin and Lagonda came back in the 
higher brackets. But the main emphasis in design was 
towards standardisation of a range of cars that could offer 
fuel economy comparable with prewar models, combined 
with the slightly larger size and higher performance. 

Postwar development in the sports car field was therefore 
left at first to specialist designers who frequently utilised 
standard engines and components in specially built bodies, 


The Bugatti aaa” 43 “ Grand Sport” 
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..ethere must be something about 
these Austins— you can depend on ’em! 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED © LONGBRIDGE ¢ BIRMINGHAM 
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‘THE BEST RILEY YET’ vide ‘The MOTOR® 


Lovely to look upon—Thrilling to Drive—Wonderful to OWN 


There must be very few who do not cherish an ambition to drive 
so impressive a car as the new Riley PATHFINDER. Its magnificent 
performance and the sweeping grace of its brilliant new styling make 


it a car that will be singled out and admired in any society. 


How good it feels just to stt in the PATHFINDER! Everything about 
its interior spells—luxury. But the merit of the PATHFINDER goes 
deeper than superb design and refinement of detail. Above all, this 
is a car to drive. Ask your Riley Dealer for PATHFINDER literature. 
He will be delighted to go into the fullest details with you. You will 


find this car a joy to look upon, thrilling to drive and wonderful to owa { 


At the wheel of the PATHFINDER you are always 
relaxed. Town traffic presents no problems, You 
glide quickly forward commanding instantaneous 
response to your every touch of control. 

That same serene sense of poise stays with you on 
the open highway as you accelerate swiftly and safely 


towards a smooth mile and a half a minute and more. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms : RILEY CARS, 55-56, Pall Malt, S.W. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Led., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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The Cord 


to produce fast cars for enthusiasts—thus the Healey began 
with the Riley engine while the Allard used the Ford V8. 
Some of these sports cars, however, achieved a penetration 
of the American market that rather surprised the British 
manufacturers who were having greater difficulty with their 
standard cars in that dollar market. The MG also con- 
tinued to sell in large numbers, especially on the West 
Coast, and when Jaguar brought out its sleek XK sports 
models these, too, achieved a reputation and sales compar- 
able with those of its big Mark VII saloon. The American 
motorist has only lately taken to the sports car—though 
between the wars there were a few notable exceptions such 
as the Cord. 

This not altogether expected overseas demand, and the 
growing interest of young people in Britain in motoring as 
a sport, has been reflected in the attention that some of the 
British industry’s big five are now showing in high perform- 
ance cars—but not all. Austin now produce the sports 
Austin-Healey, using the Austin Ago engine and gearbox 
and a smart 2-seater body by Jensen, and BMC also build 
the 100 mph Riley Pathfinder saloon and the sports MG. 
Standard have the very. successful sports Triumph TR2, also 
assembled from near-standard components. Rootes make 
the Sunbeam Alpine roadster which has won high honour 
in the Alpine Rally. Ford.and Vauxhall remain aloof, though 
Ford encourages the entry of its saloon cars in rallies. 

These modern British sports cars are competitively priced 
—the Austin-Healey at £750, the Triumph TR2 at £625 
and MG at £595 (basic)—and provide a road maximum in 
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The Mercedes 300 SL The new MGA 


the region of 100 mph or more with fuel consumptions in 
the order of 30 mpg. With engines of 14 to 24 litres they 
out-perform the 3-5 litre sports cars of twenty years ago. 
Jaguar has, since the war, sold great numbers of the XK 
sports model, which was the pioneer of modern, sleek, 
beautiful over-100 mph 2-seaters in this country. 

Much of the design that gives modern sports cars this 
performance comes from the “envelope ” body styling in 
which Italy has been a leader. Its own models are now 
mainly beautiful closed fast cars on chassis of advanced 
design, such as Alfa-Romeo, Lancia, Maserati and Ferrari, 
comparable with the Aston Martin and Bristol saloons in 
Britain’s higher-priced range. Germany continues her pre- 
war bias towards big engines in the Mercedes-Benz range, 
with the 300 SL coupé representing an extreme in price 
and performance. At the other end of the scale she has the 
compact, streamlined air-cooled flat-four Porsche, which 
appeals to the American market and. is as fast as most. 

The current trend in sports car design is to woo perform- 
ance from low air-drag and to use normal engine designs 
giving a high power output by employing the good anti- 
knock properties of modern fuels to the best possible advan- 
tage. While racing flourishes and roads become ever more 
congested the high-performance car, which can be almost 
as economical as a heavier utility vehicle, may well continue 
to be in large demand—and it remains a field in which 
British and other European manufacturers ought to be able 
to keep ahead of Detroit, where specialisation on cars for 
any thin slice of the market is generally just not worthwhile, 


The Motorist’s Choice 


N overseas car markets, it has been suggested in an earlier 

article, British manufacturers are meeting the ubiquitous 
Volkswagen with cars such as the Anglia. But in the British 
market, as any motorist here may remark, they have no need 
to: the Anglia is nearly {90 cheaper than the standard 
Volkswagen, while the de luxe version with hydraulic 
brakes and synchromesh that VW generally exports costs 
more than a Consul or an Austin A§5o0, cars “ one size larger.” 
The little Fiat cannot compete with the Austin A3o or the 
Standard Eight ; it has to bear price comparison with the 
Ford Prefect or the Standard Ten. Britain today has the 
second largest motor industry in the world—which still 
enjoys a snugly protected home market. 

It is never easy to decide just how much the 33} per cent 
ad valorem duty that has existed in this country for nearly 
40 years (there was one relapse into freedom in 1924, but it 
lasted less than twelve months) puts on the price of any 
particular imported car. The “landed price” upon which 
this duty is charged is highly confidential. The tradition 
of all motor industries is to set a price that will suit an over- 
seas market, and if necessary (which it usually -is) to “ sub- 





sidise.” exports by covering most of one’s overheads at 
home. But purchase tax is charged on the wholesale price, 
which for foreign cars is taken after paying duty; and 
distributive margins on a foreign car are not usually low. 
A car manufactured in Britain at the price for which the 
Volkswagen standard model has probably to be landed 
might retail closer to the price of the Austin A3o than the 
Ford Prefect ; broadly speaking, the British duty and the 
extra purchase tax that it attracts must add between a 
quarter and the full third to the retail price of most foreign 
cars in this country. 

Oddly enough, as an infant industry the British motor 
manufacturing trade was denied this protection; it was 
accorded only when war had cut off a growing and seem- 
ingly healthy child ere his prime. Britain entered the car 
manufacturing field a little late, and imported freely in the 
early days. At the turn of the century it was the French 
industry that held the lead, and was far enough ahead to 
cause the United States to impose a duty on car imports ; 
but Britain did not. Over the first decade of this century, 
however, imports of foreign cars fell appreciably, though 
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imports of parts remained high—W. R. Morris, it may be 
remembered, originally began to build the famous Cowley 
from parts made in the United States. 

But the first world war almost extinguished car manufac- 
ture in Britain—at a time when the industry in the United 
States was just reaping the benefits of quantity production. 
The British industry, conscripted, was able to equip the 
fighting forces with thoroughly reliable vehicles. But private 
customers in Britain were obliged to turn to American cars. 
Henry Ford was mass-producing his famous Model T, a 
simple yet powerful car made of excellent materials, to sell 
at a most competitive price, and Chevrolet was not far 
behind. These low-priced American cars sold well, even 
after the McKenna duty of 33} per cent was imposed on 
imported cars and motor cycles in 1915. Following the 
Armistice there was a car famine ; with used car prices 
sky-high the extra cost imposed by the duty meant little. 
In 1919 one could get a Model T tourer for £250, a 
Chevrolet for £375, a Maxwell for £435 ; in comparison, 
the Bean 12 cost £450, the newly-introduced Austin 20 
cost £495, and the Morris Cowley cost £315. 

What the import duty alone could not curb a new taxa- 
tion rating that came into force in 1921 did miost effectively. 
From that time onwards, 
though the actual rate varied, 
cars were taxed at about {1 
per (peculiarly calculated) 
horse power. The small 
British cars thus cost about 
£12 a year, whereas the three 
American tourers cited above 
were taxed at about twice 
that figure. Petrol prices 
were rising, and Morris had 
begun his bold campaign of The Citroen 2-litre 
slashing prices ; these factors 
combined to kill off competi- 
tion here from the cheaper of the thirsty American cars. 

Spares for foreign cars also bore the McKenna duty, 
which raised maintenance costs. Ford had begun to 
assemble the Model T here in 1911, only two years after he 
began making it at Dearborn and long before the British 
duty was brought in ; progressively the company reduced 
the number of items on which it had to pay duty, until the 
car became completely British made. In the early twenties 
Citroen started to assemble cars in England and later partly 
to manufacture them at Slough, as it does to this day. And 
later the Imperial preference system—which brings the duty 
on an imported car down to 22 4/g9ths per cent—induced a 
number of American manufacturers to set up factories in 
Canada, to export more easily to Britain and the Empire. 


But by the middle twenties British cars had ousted the 
bulk of imported cars from their home market. Imports had 
been reduced mainly to specialised sports cars appealing 
to the wealthy individualist, plus American saloons in the 
middle price brackets that provided the spaciousness and 
aura of affluence of expensive British cars for a far lower 
outlay—without the finish or the longevity. 

It was only in the mid-thirties that the foreign car of 
moderate price began to attract the more venturesome 
British motorist by reason of technical innovations that 
British designers did not offer, Citroen, for example, intro- 
duced in 1934 a revolutionary one-piece, all-steel saloon 
with a wet-liner four-cylinder engine, first of 12 and later of 
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15 hp, driving the front wheels. A few years later Fiat 
entered the preserve of British baby cars—made at the time 
by Austin, Standard, Morris, Swift and Triumph, etc.— 
with the 570 cc “ Mouse,” which achieved good passenger 
space by reason of a forward-mounted engine with the 
radiator behind it and, moreover, possessed independent 
front suspension and hydraulic brakes. The Lancia Aprilia, 
a small 11-hp saloon with independent suspension on ail 
four wheels could achieve over 80 mph and 30 mpg as a 
matter of everyday motoring. 


* 


In comparison, British design remained conservative. The 
high horse power tax bred small-bore high-revving engines 
calling for frequent gear-changing to maintain power. These 
were of limited appeal in most overseas markets, where big 
cheap American cars with plenty of power at low speed 
and a fine top-gear performance, plus high clearance and 
more robust construction, held sway. This was incidental 
in both cases. The car that suited the United States then 
happened to suit most of the world ; the car that suited 
Britain did not; but neither was particularly concerned 

with what the world wanted. 

Since the war that balance 

has shifted rad‘cally. Export 

has been made the primary 

concern of the British motor 

industry; British require- 

ments, at least in theory, a 

secondary consideration in 

design. At the same time, 

the American car, becoming 

bigger, lower, and softer 

sprung, in the last stronghold 

of cheap petrol, has left far 

behind what the rest of the 

world can afford. Britain’s horse power tax has been 

replaced by a flat rate that has freed its designers as to 

engine size ; and though a high petrol tax still demands 

emphasis on economy, that is a fact of life for most of the 

world’s motoring. British makers have turned to integral 

steel body-frame construction and developed highly efficient 

“ square” and “ over-square ” engines. For the most part 

these technical advances have gone into refining and pro- 

ducing at ever lower cost cars slightly larger but not radi- 
cally different from those they made between the wars. 


Continental design since the war has veered the other 
way. Among European cars it is becoming rare to find a 
normal rigid back axle ; rear engines are common and air 
cooling finds favour ; and some Continental makers have 
successfully produced cars of smaller size and power than 
British. Some of these cars are attractive enough to sell 
in Britain even across the high tariff hurdle. The Volks- 
wagen has a small but solid band of enthusiasts ; Fiat’s 
Topolino always had a following here, which the 600 should 
inherit ; and the Renault 750, another rear-engined small 
car offering better fuel economy than any British car, plus 
four-wheel independent suspension, is fairly familiar on 
British roads. The new Citroen DS19, though it will cost 
some £1,400 here against less than £1,000 in France, 
pays less duty than cars made wholly abroad, and appears 
remarkable enough to attract many discerning motorists at 
the higher price. At higher prices, again, the 600 American 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 
COACHBUILDERS & MOTOR BODY BUILDERS MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 
HOOPER & CO (COACHBUILDERS ) LTD HOOPER & CO (COACHBUILDERS) LTD 


HOOPER 


THIS CAR WILL BE SHOWN AT 
THE MOTOR SHOW, EARLS COURT 
STAND 106, OCT 19 TO OCT 29 


HOOPER FOUR DOOR SALOON 
on BENTLEY. ‘S”’ Series Chassis. 


HOOPER AND COMPANY (COACHBUILDERS) LIMITED 
54 St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, London, SW1. Telephone: Hyde Park 3242 


OFFICIAL RETAILERS OF ROLLS ROYCE, DAIMLER AND BENTLEY. DISTRIBUTORS OF LANCHESTER CARS 
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MAKES 
YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING 
INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its endur- 
ing comfort and luxurious appear- 
ance. So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you 
will be more proud of your car and, 
when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more 


than rewarded. 


‘YOUR CAR AND YOUR COMFORT” 
is the title of a leaflet which is available on application to :— 
The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, 
Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.1. 
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ee placid, often savage—heat is 


vital to industry. Equally vital is its control. 


But Asbestos does more than control: it con- 
serves and caplet. ; . It protects men and their 
buildings from fire, helps warm theit rooms, 
saves their fuel, insulates their factories, starts 
and stops their lorries and buses. Asbestos is 


Master of Heat and Friction. Let us tell you many 


ways in which Asbestos can be your servant. 


CAPOSITE 


Thermal Insulation 


CAPASCO 
Moulded Brake and Clutch Linings 


ASBESTOLUX 
INon-Combustible Insulation Board 


SEE US AT THE MOTOR SHOW, STAND NO. 396 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 


114-116 PARK STREET * LONDON WI 


Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 


Ee 
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cars a year that since 1954 have been allowed in as 
commercial imports, still find buyers. A Chevrolet is a 
different kind of car from an Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire, 
but still has its own attractions at the same price ; and 


even in Britain there are people who would prefer to buy. 


two Cadillacs for the price of one Rolls-Royce. 

It is in the medium range—the saloons of about 1} to 2 
litres, «£ which the British models sell, with purchase tax, in 
the price range from about £600 to {900—that the duty 
today effectively blankets much foreign competition. The 
major British manufacturers fill that range with a smooth 
succession of ever-improving conventional cars ; they are 
excellent value for the money because for several years effort 
has been concentrated into cutting costs and providing better 
standards at unchanged prices. But those cars are also 
founded upon a conviction that the British motorist likes 
one particular kind of car and no other—and that the 
foreign motorist, providing his idiosyncrasies are looked 
after, likes very much the same kind of car. Part of that 
questionable conviction is being argued out in the world 
export markets ; but the British customer who must always 
be a preponderant factor in British car design has not the 
free choice that some customers overseas possess. 

The European cars that would, but for the tariff, be 
offered in that middle range—the Dyna Panhard, the Fiat 
1100, the Peugeot 203 and 403, the DKW Sonderklasse, 
the Borgward Isabella and the Simca Aronde—often depart 
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in many features from the British designer’s idea of what 
an everyday car should be. They are not, incidentally, 
cars that attract everyone who has a free choice; 
Britain’s standards of interior comfort and finish, in parti- 
cular, are often preferred. Britain’s own cars, moreover, 
are successfully passing tariff barriers in many countries in 
the world. And the countries that make these competitive 
foreign exports have their own tariff barriers—30 per cent 
in France (with quota restrictions, too), 22 to 30 per cent in 
Germany, and 39.49 per cent in Italy ; the United States 


charges only 10 per cent. 


This is not the place to argue for free trade in cars— 
which in any case would be baying for the moon; and 
it does not seen likely today that even free trade would 
ever generate any very large tradé in “taking in one 
another’s washing ” between countries where cars are manu- 
factured. But in a survey recording the growth and 
strength of the British motor industry, and suggesting that 
any restraint upon the home sales of its main, unchallenge- 
able companies would harm the country’s industrial and 
exporting efficiency, it is fair to suggest that motor car duties 


are a suitable subject for tariff liberalisation when next that 


comes on the agenda. The technical leavening that might 
come from giving the British motorist a freer choice of 
those “ eccentric ” designs from the Continent is probably 
overdue and would at least be instructive ; this could be 
the cheapest way to get it. 





Minimum Motoring 


centre of the rear wheels ; the Renault’s 
second windows finish several inches 
ahead of the wheel centres. Thus the 
side lights of the Fiat, 12} in deep, have 


By: design of a car to carry four 
persons with the minimum dimen- 
sions, weight and cost is perhaps the 
most difficult problem in_ vehicle 
engineering. Britain, since the war, has 
hardly attempted single-mindedly to 
achieve it ; its cheapest car, the Popular, 
is a residue of prewar design, while both 
the Austin A30 and Standard 8 have 
been aimed a little this side of austerity. 
In Europe, the designers have 
been prepared to wring the 
utmost out of every centi- 
metre of dimension, and to 
pare away every ounce of 
weight. The designer of the 
4 cv Renault showed that 
fifteen years of progress 
made possible a considerable 
advance in such economies. 
The designer of the Fiat 600 
has seen another decade’s 
worth of distance run, and in 
assessing it the Renault is an 
admirable touchstone. 

The Fiat takes a flying start 
with wheels of 3 inches smaller diameter. 
With an engine of lower torque and a 
wheel radius less by 14 in, a smaller 
crown wheel is permissible, and a net 
half inch of ground clearance is sacri- 
ficed. The passenger seats are slightly 
more raked, and an inch of head room 
given up without falling below the 
standard accepted, for example, in the 
Rover body. With the two shafts of the 


gearbox at closer centres, § inches are 
saved in the overall height of the body. 
The top cover of the slightly shallower 
gearbox is only 15} inches above ground, 
and the greater length necessary for a 
four-speed box (against the Renault’s 
three speed), and a hand transmission 
brake ahead of it, can thus be found 
beneath the seats of the rear passengers. 
The wheel-base is nearly 4 in shorter ; 


The Fiat 600 





a slightly greater turning circle (28 ft 
against 264 ft) permits a less sharp 
steering lock, so that—with 14 in saved 
on the’ wheel radius—the track of the 
front wheels is reduced by 3 in without 
the wheel boxes encroaching on the 
space for the passenger’s legs. 

Using only two doors—against the 
Renault’s four doors—the second win- 
dow can be carried back behind the 


a total area nearly 30 per cent greater 
than those of the Renault (involving, of 
course, a little extra weight and cost); 
and the Fiat can give effective ventila- 
tion with sliding windows in the door. 

With a wheel-base almost 4 in less, 
the overall length of the Fiat is 16} in 
less than the Renault. An overhang 
six inches shorter in front, plus the 
petrol tank under the bonnet, reduces 
the luggage accommodation. 
But compensation is given by 
nearly 3 cubic feet of space 
inside the body behind the 
rear seats. This is made avail- 
able by mounting the radiator 
and fan to the side of the 
engine ; in the Renault, the . 
radiator and fan preclude any 
use of this space. 

Overall, as a vehicle and as 
an example of brilliant body 
engineering, the Fiat deserves 
high praise. The power plant, 
however, might be improved. 
The cylinder dimensic.cs are 
“ oversquare” 60 mm bore by 56 mm 
stroke, giving 633 cc capacity, more 
modern than the Renault’s. The smaller 
engine gives the same power, 21 bhp, 
at 4,600 rpm against the Renault’s 4,100 
rpm. In the outcome, the Fiat engine’s 
power at low speed seems much lower 
than the Renault’s, and the fuel consump- 
tion does not show the advantage that 


. the smaller vehicle weight should secure. 
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THE NEW New high performance specification and new 


OVE R power-braking for the go. Greater comfort 


in all three models :—the 60, 75 and go. 
PROGRAMME 


THE NINETY 
HIGH PERFORMANCE By increasing the compression ratio, the acceleration has 


become still more vivid. An optional overdrive ensures a higher maximum speed, 
exceptionally fast and silent cruising at low engine speeds and a useful saving in 


petrol consumption. Top gear flexibility, so valuable when driving in traffic, is 
unaffected. 


EXTRA SAFETY To match this livelier performance, a new Servo-assisted braking system is 
introduced. This ensures impressive light-pressure stopping from high speeds 
and maximum safety under modern road conditions. 


THE SIXTY, SEVENTY-FIVE AND NINETY 


EXTRA COMFORT PRover cars have a fine reputation for driver and passenger comfort. 
There is now a choice of two styles in the front seating —a bench type seat or, as 
an optional extra, two individual seats independently adjustable. The deep 


hide upholstery is pleated to retain its shape and the rear arm rests have been 
redesigned for greater comfort. 


Prices including purchase tax, ‘60’: £1191.2.6; ‘75’: £1297.7.6; ‘90’: £1339.17.6. (overdrive, optional extra) 


THE ROVER CAR COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL: BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * LONBOS 





